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Crater Lake, near 
Medford, in Southern 
Oregon —one of the 
avorld’s most beautiful 
lakes. 


ONLY ONE “RED CROWN” 
ALWAYS AND EVERY WHERE 


Whether you buy it at a metropolitan service 


station or at a wayside supply depot, far away 
in the mountains, “Red Crown” is always the 


same, always dependabl 


“Red Crown” is an all-refinery gasoline, every 
drop of which vaporizes rapidly and uniformly in 
the carburetor and is completely consumed in 
the cylinders, giving easy starting, quick and 


smooth acceleration, and full power. 


Recent investigations conducted in sixteen cities 
prove that a majority of all the motorists in the 
Pacific Coast field fill their tanks regularly with 
“Red Crown” and nothing else. In that way 
they get greater flexibility and more mileage from 
their cars, and have less trouble starting all the 


year round 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(CALIFORNIA) 





It’s ‘Red Crown’’ 
For the Experienced 
Majority 
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“Stand up, you poor sneak!’ 


JUNE, 1923 


* Spear cried, snatching the dog and passing it to the wizened stable boy. 


or take the worst licking you've ever had™ 


Magazine 
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“Stand up and apologize 


Spear of Shadow Valley 


A Tale of the Modern Frontier 


HE little town was well named, 

Dickson Spear thought, riding 

into it for the first time. It had 

been christened forty years be- 
fore in honor of the Desperation Mine, 
the rotting buildings of which could be 
discerned from Main street still; it 
might have been so designated from its 
woebegone state, its lackadaisical atti- 
tude, its squalid nature and its shiftless 
and hopeless inhabitants. Desperation, 
Kern county, California. 

The Caliente-Kernville Road, dropping 
over the Oak Flat Summit, ran due north 
along section lines through the hamlet, 
and the place was in sight miles before it 
was reached. Spear had plenty of leisure 
and plenty of reason to study it: scattered 
houses, mostly shacks and cabins; its 
dingy school on a low knoll worn smooth 
and bare by the feet of three generations 
of hardy youngsters; its single drab church 
elbowed aside by edifices of more worldly 
purposes, and having a run-down appear- 
ance that seemed part of the place; its 
variegated and uneven line of store and 
shop buildings along the road, dignified 
fora mile by ‘the generic name of country 
towns throughout America—Main street 
—but otherwise unchanged from its char- 


By Wilbur Hall 
Author of : Tang of the Sea, etc. 
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acter of through mountain highway; 
finally its dispirited citizens, moving 
about languidly, always glad of an excuse 
to stop and stopping also in the absence of 
an excuse, idling, sunning themselves, 
avid of nothing, stirred by nothing, ambi- 
tious for nothing—merely existing, with- 
out thought, purpose or impulse above 
those of animals satisfying instinctive 
appetites. Dozing horses at hitch rails 
here and there, sleeping dogs of mongrel 
aspect everywhere, now and then a gaunt 
cow wandering into view, switching a lazy 
tail, or a long-legged pig, all skin and 
bones, rooting about despondently or 
making a sudden, late spurt, with loud 
squeals, to avoid being run over by some 
animal, brute or human, but little more 
bustling than itself. Upon all, the blazing 
sun, over all the clean, pungent mountain 
air, round all the encircling ranges of high 
peaks, still white-capped with virgin snow 


above the timberline, belittling the mean 


village toa lowler dezree because of 

their grandeur. Desperation, Kern 

county, California. 

Dickson Spear pulled up his horse 
before the chief building of the town, 
across the front of which was the faded 
sign: County MERCANTILE STORE—J. 

Purdy, Prop., Post Office. 

He was well aware that he had been 
observed some time before reaching this 
destination; aware that, on closer view, he 
had been narrowly scrutinized, particu- 
larly by a group of four or five roughly- 
dressed horsemen who lounged about on a 
low porch before what was generously 
blazoned as I. O. O. F. Hall, across the 
street from the store. ‘They moved lan- 
guidly to eye him; when they wakened a 
dozing companion—a short, thick man in 
a yellow neckerchief and with orange- 
colored goat-skin chaps upon his pudgy 
legs—they did it slyly, and as though 
carelessly. He sat up to blink, swear, 
then catch their jerked gestures and to 
look across toward the stranger as he 
swung down and dropped his bridle reins. 
Spear observed that they spoke together, 
but in brief words rather than in sen- 
tences. They seemed too lazy and limited 
for more than monosyllabic speech. He 
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gave no sign that he saw them, but 
walked toward the store. 

As he raised his eyes to its dirty win- 
dows he saw a girl’s face disappear. ‘The 
vision was only momentary, but it struck 
him sharply. In such a place and in such 
a frame it seemed preposterous; a picture 
of candy-colored hair, of white skin 
touched graciously with pink and made 
startling by a pouting mouth and great 
violet eyes. Even a man who at twenty- 
hve has decided, because one woman 
proved faithless, that he will forswear 
them all as hampering and impeding 
influences, had to give a moment’s 
thought to such a face. Dickson Spear 
stepped inside, hoping to rediscover it. 

What he saw was only a crowded 
country store, its wares spilling from 
shelves and counters, its floors littered 
and dirty, its odors mixed and unpleasant, 
its proprietor in a far corner haggling 
dispiritedly with a drawling-voiced cus- 
tomer over a roll of hog-wire. Ina corner 
by a window was a partition set with lock- 
boxes and a wicket, and over the latter, 
hanging by one nail and at a perilous 
angle, a small sign: General Delivery. A 
slatternly woman approached. 

“Some’p’n fer you?” she inquired 
Spear touched his wide hat brim. 

“Pin expecting mail,” he said. “Can 
you wait on me?” 

The woman eyed him hard for a moment. 

“D’you live round here ?”’ she demanded 

“Not yet.” 

“Thought not. Trav- 
elin’ through?” 

“Not particularly.” 
Spear smiled. ‘Would 
you recommend Des- 
peration as a permanent 
residence?” 

The woman stared at 
him, doubtful whether 
she was being made fun 
of; Spear gave her a 
disarming and _ friendly 
smile and she softened a 
little. 

Turning she raised her 
voice. 

“Las-lie! Lass! 
It’s mail!” 

“Thanks,” Spear said. 

“She'll be here in a 
minute. Don’t know 
where she’s got to. 
Thought she was count- 
in’ stamps jest now.” 

The woman’s voice 
trailed off. Spear saun- = 
tered toward the post- 
office corner, where he 


Oh, 





all, and she changed her hum into a little 
careless song. Spear smiled. She was a 
spoiled child of eighteen, accustomed to 
homage. He spoke almost brusquely. 

“There should be some letters here for 
me,” he said. “D. P. Spear.” 

She gave him a measuring glance, made 
her pace slower, passed behind the parti- 
tion. Her face was framed for him again, 
this time in the tarnished wicket. 

“What name!” she demanded. 

“Spear. D. P.” 

“Beer?” 

“Spear. S for saucy; p for pretty.” 

She colored—flashed him a withering 
look. He smiled directly into her eyes 

“You’re looking at the F’s,” he sug- 
gested. 

“Tam. F for freshie!” 

“Try the A’s for apologetic.” 

She tried not to laugh, but she failed. 

“There are two for you, Mr. Spear,” 
she said. ‘“They’ve been here several 
days. Pop’s been ina terrible state about 
them. And I— There they are.” 

He laid his hand on them; hers rested 
on them still. Their fingers touched. 

“You were about to say that you—”’ 

“I? What was I about to say’ I don’t 
know.” 

“Have you been in a state about me?” 

“Don’t worry!” 

“T shan’t. But I can imagine that any 
person who was alive would be interested 
in strangers up here. Aren’t you?” 


Z 


“You're looking at 
the F's," he suggested. 








She flashed him a 





waited without impa- 
tience. Perhaps three 
minutes passed before 

the girl with the candy- 
colored hair came toward 

him from the rear, hum- { 
ming a tune. Spear had 

time to observe her 4 
closely. 

She was small, trim, graceful, compact. 
She moved with a little swing and swirl 
of starchy gingham skirt, she held her 
head high and well, and she showed him 
instantly that she was accustomed to rul- 
ing whatever world was hers with a hand 
of iron. Although her color blazed, she 
was not embarrassed or shy. She looked 
at him boldly when she chose to look at 

















glance. “I am. 


F for freshie!" 














“Why do you say any person who was 
alive?” 

“There don’t seem to be many in that 
condition, as far as I’ve seen.” 

“You think I’m alive?” 

“T know it!” 

“TI suppose that’s intended as a com- 
pliment.” 

“Tt’s a tribute.” 
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“I’m not up to your kind of language, | 
guess. I don’t know the difference.” 

Spear pocketed his letters. 

“If I came to Desperation just to have 
a look at you,” he said slowly, “that would 
be a compliment. If I stayed because of 
you that would be a tribute.” 

She drew back abruptly. 

“Oh, pop,” she called. 

Her father, bowing his customer out 
with a nod, turned toward the two by the 
wicket. Jim Purdy was a ruddy-faced 
stout man with bushy blond eyebrows 
and moustaches, blue eyes having an 
abstracted and somewhat worried look in 
them, and a nervous manner. He put 
out a pudgy hand as his daughter said: 

“This is Mr. Spear. Those letters— 

“Oh, yes. Glad to know you, Spear. 
Wondered if you were coming. One of 
those letters looked important—some 

> ’ bs ” 
government office, wasn’t it? 

“Yes. But not so important.” 

“That’s good. Stopping here, are you?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Anything we can do for you any 
time—” 

One of the cowboys from the lounging 
place across the street entered and went to 
the tobacco counter. Purdy nodded to 
Spearand left him. Spear took off his hat. 

“T’ll hope to get plenty of mail, Miss 
Purdy,” he said, with his friendly smile. 

She had come round the partition, stood 
saucily at the end of a counter, half faced 
away. Seeing that she had nothing to say 
to him he turned to leave. At the door 
she overtook him. 

“Now that I know what a tribute 1s,” 
she said in a low voice, roguishly, “I'll be 
interested to see whether you stay.” 

With that, humming her tune, she was 
gone. 


” 


II 
ASTWARD from Desperation on the 


steep and winding road that follows 
Pah-ute Creek rode Sandy Gough, a 
bright spot of color against the grays and 
greens of the canon, with his orange chaps 
and his flaming yellow neckerchief. At 
the Frenchman’s Orchard he left the road, 
crossed the creek and entered on a steep 
trail leading up toward the Volcanic 
Cliffs; this led him at the end of an hour 
to a thick jungle of chaparral where he dis- 
mounted and plunged afoot into the tan- 
gle. He came presently to a clearing that 
ended abruptly in a high out-cropping 
cliff jutting unto clear air five hundred 
feet above Shadow Valley. Along a foot- 
path on the face of this cliff the short- 
legged man hurried, heedless of the sheer 
drop at his right. 

Below him, Shadow Valley lay like a 
checkered pattern of greens, serene and 
fruitful. It was the headquarters ranch 
of the Sierra Land and Cattle Company— 
rich, lush, frostless; protected from winds 
by the encircling mountains, watered 
generously by rains in winter and by 
the stored waters of the Pah-ute in sum- 
mer; a little principality—and, as certain 
friends of Sandy Gough’s knew from ex- 
perience, a bountiful place to loot! 

His destination appeared to be the 
path’s end in thin air, but Sandy went 
forward confidently. In and out along 
the shelf of the cliff, then abruptly, 
through a narrow chimney to the left, 
along a chasm torn ages before in the rock 
he came to the mouth of a cave beside 
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which a swarthy man re- 
clined, propped up by the 
wall and drowsing in the 


heat. 
“Hello, San’,” the recum- 
bent man said _ thickly. 


“Where you go for come, 
eh?” 

“Desperation,” Sandy re- 
plied shortly. “Boom here?” 

“Sure. She’s go for mak’ 
up las’ mash.” He raised 
his voice. “Hey, Boom! 
San’ Guff she’s come!”’ 

Almost immediately the 
door of the cave was filled 
by the large body of a man. 
He was black against the 
black of the cavern: thick 
raven-black hair and mous- 
taches, black eyebrows com- 
ing together fiercely over 
ferce black eyes, a_ black 
and surly look in his face, 
his shirt black sateen and 
his corduroys black, tucked 
into high black boots. That 
he was in a black mood too 
was to be inferred from his 


sharp challenge of his 
messenger. 
“Now, what do you 


want!” he demanded. ‘‘You 
and Butch made a mess of 
that shipping job?” 

Sandy Gough shook his 
head and spoke hurriedly. 

“Listen a shake, Boom!” 
he pleaded. ‘“‘There’s a 
goverment fellow coming 
up to the Valley. Least he 
don’t belong here, and Old 
Man Purdy give him a let- 
ter from a gover’ment office 
that’s been waiting for him 
aweek. The one I told you 
about.” 

“Which way’s he com- 
ing: 

“Up the Pah-ute. I come 
over the Cowpath. You 
could get a look at him at 
the Mouth if you hurry.” 

“What’s he here for?” 

“He didn’t tell Purdy— 
or if he did Purdy didn’t 
tell me.” 

“That old snake! Double 
crossing me, probably. 
He'll go to bed some night 
and get up full of lead, 
Purdy will. Bozeman!” 

Another man appeared in 
the cave door. 

“What’s up?” he asked. 

“You shut your yap and I'll ’tend to 
what’s up!” their black chief cried. “You 
and Sandy and the rest of you keep your 
eyes on that stuff in there and stay awake, 
do you hear me? I’m going to take a ride. 
Where’s you horse, Sandy?” 

“Back at the clearing.” 

“Will he ride down the chimney?” 

Sandy protested loudly. 

“T never rode him that way, Boom. 
And you’re heavier ’n I am—” 

“T’ll ride him down the chimney. Get 
your coat off and see if you can do a little 
work for a change!” 

“It wouldn’t take more’n ten minutes 
onger to go round by—” 

The leader interrupted. 





“Tt wouldn’t take me ten seconds to 
squash your head for you!” he exclaimed 
angrily. “If I bust your horse you can go 
catch you another one.” 

The big man went into the cave, came 
out pulling on a loose black coat and 
strapping on a cartridge belt from which 
hung two revolvers. He stumbled over 
the Portuguese on the ground, snarled at 
Sandy Gough and plunged into the 
cavernous corridor leading outward. 

Ten minutes later, mounted on Sandy’s 
lithe and small-boned sorrel, he turned to 
the left along the jungle wall and made for 
a gully, rocky and precipitous, that ran 
down toward the canon ee Once in 
that devil’s staircase the pony floundered 
and hesitated. His rider jerked his head 
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They slid, they slipped, they started a very landslide of stones that flew against the horse's 
legs, cutting them deeply 


and rowelled him cruelly, and the horse 
shot forward. The animal’s reluctance 
was not to be wondered at. The bowlder- 
strewn gully was pitched at an angle of 
forty degrees—no rider with consideration 
for his mount would have thought of 
attempting to negotiate it. But Boom 
Hassell, holding himself on with a vise- 
like grip of his big thighs, drove the fright- 
ened horse directly down it, laughing 
aloud. They slid, they slipped, they 
started a very landslide of stones that 
flew against the horse’s legs, cutting them 
deeply. Several times the pony stumbled 
and, a for the cruel hand on the reins, 
would have gone heels over head. Each 
time Hassell swore and drove in the long 
(Continued on page 120) 











O visualize the astounding 
changes that have altered the 
countenance of the Far West, 
let’s go back about a generation, 
to the year of the tenth census, 1880. In 
all that immense territory from the 
Rockies to the Pacific, from the Canadian 
to the Mexican line there was only one 
city of importance—San Francisco, whose 


population then had reached nearly a 
quarter million. Can you guess the next 
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largest community? It was Denver, with 
35,000 inhabitants. Salt Lake City with 
20,000 souls came in third place. Spokane 
and Tacoma did not exist; round a few 
sawmills on Elliott Bay 1107 persons had 
settled and founded a city they had named 
Seattle. El Paso had a population of 736, 
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GABRIEL MOULIN 


The San Francisco phoenix as it appeared in April, 1906, after its wings had been singed quite thoroughly 


The Cities of the Far West 


By Victor Willard 


mostly Mexicans; San Diego, thanks to 

its harbor, boasted a little more than 

2000 inhabitants. If any one in that year 
had judiciously invested $5000 in Los 
Angeles real estate and hung on, his chil- 
dren would have a millionaire father today, 
but not one of the 11,000 Angelenos then 
believed that the dusty, sunburnt half- 
Mexican town would boast nearly 700,0co 
population 43 years later. In the North- 
west, Portland with 17,000 population and 


y Z: is 
GABRIEL MOULIN 


A 1923 view of San Francisco financial and commercial district taken from almost the same elevated point which produced the 


upper illustration. The large dark building in the right middle ground of the upper photo 


is almost dwarfed by its new neighbors 
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an established position regarded with dig- 
nifed indifference the antics of its little 
rivals who did not possess the advantage 
of water transportation with the outside 
world and the interior via the Columbia 
and the Willamette. 

In 1880 only one transcontinental rail- 
road terminating in San Francisco had 
been completed. Muining was still the pre- 
dominant industry of the Far West. For 
lack of transportation and markets agri- 
culture and stock raising were still picking 
at the shell, except that the great interior 
valley of California, having both rail and 
water transportation, had been trans- 
formed into one gigantic wheat field. And 
everywhere in the Far West timber was a 
nuisance instead of an asset. 

The huge mileage of railroads built be- 
tween 1880 and 1900 changed the picture 
radically. By 1890 the free land of the 
states along the Missouri had all been 
taken up; though the depression of the 
early 90s slowed down the pace every- 
where, by 1898 the trickle of land-hungry 
families coming across the Rockies had 
become a torrent. Large-scale irrigation 
was beginning. Timber became valuable; 
climate and scenery became assets. The 
Far West shaved its beard, exchanged 
chaps for bib overalls and went to work 
producing in earnest. 

In 1880 San Francisco had been the 
only Far Western city with more than 
100,000 population. In 1900 San Fran- 
cisco had climbed to 342,000; Denver still 
occupied second place with 133,000; but 
Los Angeles already had 102,000, Port- 
land came fourth with 90,000 and Seattle, 





es thanks to the Alaska stampede, had 
oh attracted 80,000 souls, all on their toes 
7 continuously. What happened in the 
chil- next twenty years during which the popu- 
il lation of the Far West rose from 4,000,000 


IN 1900 to 9,000,000 in 1920 is best shown 
then E -s aha. 
valf by the following table: 
a . , . 
POPULATION OF FAR WESTERN CITIES 





CO 
yrth- (stated in thousands) 
and 1880 1900 1920 
San Francisco... . 233 «©6342 = 506 
Los Angeles. . 11 102. 576 : GAanice waunie 
Oakland. . . 34 66 216 All in a generation. Two photos showing the metamorphosis of a busy corner in the 
san Diego . se : : 17 74 old and the new San Francisco. Note the same monument in both pictures 





COPYRIGHT By LIBBY 
In 1880 Spokane did not exist. The upper view shows the capital of the Inland Empire as it appeared just before the fire thirty- 
four years ago; what has been accomplished since then is graphically related by the 


panorama reproduced below the historical photograph 
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ASAHEL CURTIS 
Seattle—nearly all of it—as it looked before the Klondike rush is shown in the upper picture. A few small docks are visible on the 
left end of the waterfront. The lower view shows Seattle's magnificent skyline as seen from the harbor. Note the number and size 
of the docks visible on this small portion of the waterfront. Also note, on the extreme right, the tallest building outside of New York 








As a study in contrasts, look at these two views taken in San Diego twenty years apart. The building shown in the insert up to 
fourteen years ago occupied the site of the structure which it partially hides. New life came to the Pacific Coast's 
oldest city when the announcement of a new railroad broke the Rip Van Winkle spell in 1907 
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Twenty-five years ago Denver ran San Francisco a close second for leadership in the Far West. 
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DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
The substantial character of the 


Queen of the Rockies is shown by this photograph taken from Capitol Hill looking west 


1880 1900 1920 
Seattle... Drie: 1 80 315 
DOGEAMNES 4 jas cv es.00% Rs 36 =—-:104 
Tacoma... cee eats 37 96 
Denver... oe 35 133 256 
Portland:,......+.2 5 s0< 17 90 258 
Salt Lake. . ges . 2 53118 


I] Paso. 15 77 

Mere numbe rs, a course, are of limited 
significance. It’s the life the people lead, 
the ideals that guide their actions and in- 
fluence their cofiduct that really count. 
Aside from the physical considerations, 
from the beauty of the mountainous set- 
ting, from the sunny rainless summers, 
the short mild winters, what have the 
Western cities done to take full advantage 
of their exceptionally favorable  sur- 
roundings? 
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For one thing, they have gone in for 
education with an almost pathetic zeal. 
For the schools no taxes were too high, no 
bond issues too large to be accepted with- 
out a murmur. Magnificent buildings 
were erected, the most elaborate equip- 
ment was installed, the highest salaries 
were paid. Building from the ground up 
without the necessity of replacing old 
structure, the Far West had the oppor- 
tunity to create a thoroughly modern 
school plant, and it reveled in the task. 
Unfortunately, however, during the con- 
struction period it lacked the courage, the 
initiative and the genius to attempt the 
building of an entirely new educational 
system. It continued in the time-worn 
groove, continued to ram assorted facts 
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or near-facts down the mental throats of 
the children in the good old drill-master 
style, thus missing the opportunity to 
match the splendid new physical equip- 
ment with a new and improved pedagogic 
system. 

Perhaps such revolutionary innovations 
were impractical and even dangerous. 
Nevertheless there is unrest and discon- 
tent in the educational circles of the Far 
West. Here and there bold experiments 
are being made, new trails are beginning 
to be blazed out of the gray gloom of for- 
malistic standardization into the sunlight 
of individual development. If the trail 
blazers are not discouraged, great things 
may be expected from them in the next 
twenty-five years. 





DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 


Looking east toward the new Capitol in the background, with the same old Courthouse in the middleground, this is the 
appearance of Denver's business heart today 
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Do you remember 
that the record for the 
lowest death rate per 
thousand, for the small- 
est infant mortality has 
for years been captured 
by Far Western cities? 
Climate alone did not 
produce this result. In- 
telligent, well - financed 
and consistent public 
health work was as 
strong a factor as cli- 
mate. The sanitation of 
Far Western cities today 
is nearly ideal; water 
supply investigations, 
sewage and garbage dis- 
posal, building regula- 
tions, food inspections 
and health a 
have been perfected until 
one is almost tempted 
to blame the perversity 
and contrariness _ of 
human nature for sick- 
ness and death. ‘This 
public health work is 
expensive, but it pro- 
duces results; therefore 
the taxpayers carry the 
burden if not with a smile, at 
without a frown. 

Recreational facilities are a good index 
of the quality of the civic spirit. In this 
held the Far Western cities have per- 
formed miracles, with Denver in the lead. 
There is no counterpart of Denver's sys- 
tem of municipally developed mountain 
parks in this country. Many of the Far 
Western cities not only provide splendid 
parks, playgrounds, municipal theatres 
and concerts, but they have taken advan- 
tage of the lofty mountains in their 
vicinity to establish municipal camps in 
the pines where an outing of several weeks 
is furnished at a very low cost. 

Until a few years ago the average West- 
erner was dominated and hypnotized by 


least 


its countless miles of magnificent rose bushes. 


as a reminder of Portland's Rose Festival in June 


Two stages in the history of Portland. The original business street close to 
the Willamette river is shown in one view, the other one depicts the 
beautiful modern city with its background of snow-capped mountains and 
The roses are mentioned 


the mere volume of the growth in popula- 


tion and wealth. Today new note is 
making itself heard in the boost chorus. 
Quantity alone no longer satisfies; the 
quality of life in the Far West is being 
emphasized. As yet this demand for 
quality expresses itself primarily in physi- 
cal, material improvements, but never- 
theless the oases in the cultural desert 
are spreading visibly, are being irrigated 
and cultivated with conscious purpose by 
an ever growing number of spiritual 
leaders. Lacking the conventionality, the 
iron rule of custom and tradition which 
stifle originality and prevent change in so 
many older communities, the cities of the 
Far West offer less resistance to those who 
question the validity of beliefs and stand- 
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ards accepted merely 
because they are old. 

All these many long 
words are written to 
indicate that the man 
who wears a_ broad- 
brimmed sombrero 
above a silk shirt and a 
pair of ice-cream pants 
attracts no attention 
whatsoever on the public 
streets of the Far West; 
even a silk hat bobbing 
down the street to the 
tune of a pair of spurs 
does not attract a 
crowd. Despite the 
great community effort 
that was necessary to 
create the remarkable 
cities of the Far West 
in the span of a genera- 
tion, despite the neces- 
sity for constant coop- 
eration in the upbuild- 
ing of the young com- 
munities, pite the 
arrival of millions from 
the East and the Middle 
West, the country be- 
yond the Rockies is 
still giving the individual free play for all 
his faculties and idiosyncrasies. And 
that’s the principal reason why so many 
Americans, having felt this wind of free- 
dom once, come back to stay in the West- 
ern breeze. 

The cities of the Far West are not per- 
fect. They are beset by all the ills that 
bring premature bald spots to the heads 
of ceformers 3 in the East, but they are not 
bound to the wheel of tradition, political, 
social or economic. They are young, plas- 
tic, optimistic and full of ginger. Sometimes 
this “pep” assumes ludicrous forms; often 
the egotism of youth shows itself almost 
offensively, but behind the boost and 
brag that amuse the visitor from settled 
regions lie hope and idealism. 
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L.A. peer OF COMME aa 
Before the Middle West started moving to Los Angeles en masse, the corner of Sixth and Olive streets was covered with two-story 
buildings and three-story telephone poles. That was in 1899 when skirts reached to the ground, when hay-burners 
prevailed and jay-walking was a safe and universal habit. The lack of automobiles in front of the classic 


building in the upper modern photograph of the same corner is due to an anti-parking ordinance 


L. A. CHA” R UF COMMERCE 
What climate and the movies can do when they really try. These photographs show Hollywood in 1903 (left) and in 1923. 
Twenty years ago the principal output of Hollywood consisted of oranges and lemons. Today it harbors 
many nuts and produces most of the film lemons and scandals 
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A message from the President 


HEN a publication has com- 
W pleted its twenty-fifth year and 

gone through two wars, not to 
mention an earthquake, a conflagration 
and a change of ownership, a look back- 
ward and a long look forward do not 
come amiss. Glance at the reproduc- 
tion of the cover of the first number 
issued in the spring of 1898, just about 
the time the Spanish-American war 
broke. Inside the cover the new-born 


magazine infant contained sixteen pages 
of which seven were devoted to an illus- 
trated article on the Yosemite Valley, 
two to a short story pointing a moral 
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and the rest to miscellaneous In 1912 it absorbed the Pacific Monthly, ¢ 
items dealing with California a similar publication launched in Port- | 
resorts and the train service land, Oregon, at the same time SunsrEt 
of the magazine’s original was bornin San Francisco. The maga- 
owners, the Southern Pacific zine grew so large that a special building c 
Company. In the second para-_ was necessary to house it; in fact it l 
graph of the first page the became tov large to be an adjunct of : 
editor boasted that his pub- a transportation company, and _ the I 
lication had no advertising to Southern Pacific decided to sell it. t 
sell. “Publicity for the at- t 
tractions and advantages of ON August 1, 1914, SUNSET became d 
the Western Empire” was the property of the men and women ; 
the new magazine’s creed. It who had made it. Editors, business c 
sold for five cents a copy or managers, artists, contributors, depart- a 
fifty cents a year. And for ment heads bought and most of them t 
more than a year the sole still hold the stock of the company sg 
fiction contributor was Paul owning and publishing SuNsET today. t 
Shoup, now president of the They proceeded at once to give the I 
Associated Oil Company, publication a broader scope. While 
president of the Pacific Electric continuing to hold the mirror reflecting y 
Railway and_ vice-president the rich, varied life of the Far West, 
of the Southern Pacific Company. they changed the angle of vision. p 
And shortly after its birth Sunset, Instead of letting the East see what the hi 
through the pen of Dr. David Starr Far West had and was, they so turned UC 
Jordan, president of Stanford Univer- the reflecting surface that the Far West . 
sity, made its first protests against the might see a true picture of itself and of 8! 
destruction of Western forests through _ its activities. th 
wasteful and _ negligent lumbering The old Sunset had avoided contro- x 
methods. versial subjects. Under the present th 
As the Far West expanded, SUNSET ownership SuNsET did not hesitate to st 
grew and expanded with it. Within a_ express the convictions of its editors in ua 
year from its immaculate birth it began forceful, unmistakable words. It made ar 
to accept advertising; the number of mistakes; no man, no publication is re 
pages, the number of readers, and the infallible, but the sincerity of its inten- la 
cr 


variety of contents, both pictorial and 
literary, increased from year to year. 





tions and motives has given SUNSET 
prestige and power, a prestige great 
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enough to enable it to take the leading 
part in the recent unhorsing of a mem- 
ber of the cabinet. 

When the present owners took charge 
of the publication, they were told that 
it was impossible successfully to bring 
out a periodical of national scope in the 
Far West. It just could not be done, 
the mourners said. It was done; it is 
being done. SuNSET’s success has 
demonstrated that the empire from the 
Rockies west needs and wants a publi- 
cation broad enough to reflect all phases 
of life in all parts of the varied West, 
that a periodical which fearlessly and 
interestingly will interpret the Far West 
to the Westerner can count upon the 
loyal support of its readers. 


HE contents of this anniversary 

number give the key to SUNSET’s 
policy. Ithas been and will be its effort to 
handle the important problems peculiar 
to the Far West in such a manner that 
every one having the welfare of this 
great region at heart will understand 
their nature and can help in their 
solution. The Far West has passed 
through and beyond the “boosting” 
stage; what it needs now is a better 
understanding between the Northwest 
and Southwest; between the Mountain 
region and the Coast; it needs interpre- 
tation and analysis rather than des- 
cription. 

Differing from the East, the Middle 


West and the South in climate, 
topography and outlook, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the 
country by a barrier of moun- 
tains and deserts, the Far 
West has developed traits 
and problems peculiarly its 
own; it is a region apart, this 
vast territory facing across 
the Pacific, rubbing shoulders 
with the Orient. But it is not 
a unit as yet in the sense that 
the South is_a unit. Though 
Montana and Arizona, New 
Mexico and Oregon are con- 
fronted by the same problems 
of irrigation, forestry, mining 
and stock raising, the one 
does not know what the other 
one is doing. Surely the effort 
to bring the thought and the 
power of all the West to bear 
on all common problems, to do away 
with narrow provincialism, to foster 
harmony and bring about coéperation, 
surely such an effort is worth while. 
After all, the finest asset of the West 
is spiritual. To be open-minded, to be 
tolerant of other people’s opinions, to 
be charitable in judgment, to appreciate 
the beauty of mountain and desert as 
well as the charm of DeBussy and the 
style of Corirad, these qualities give 
to life a depth and wealth that can not 
be bought with tons of gold or millions 
of pounds of copper. Gold and copper, 


YOSEMITE AND THE HIGH SIFRRA IN 





HIS NUMBER..4 


The first number of SUNSET 


signs of man’s victory over nature, are 
desirable, but far more important is the 
use that is made of them. It’s the better, 
wiser use of wealth rather than its pro- 
duction that will determine the future of 
the West, that interests this periodical. 

And to this task, to better under- 
standing, to the highest development 
of the best there is in the Far West, to 
the upbuilding of a distinctive Pacific 
civilization complete economically, 
socially, artistically and spiritually, to 
this worth-while job SuNsEt will con- 
tinue to bend its energies. 





The 16-page 
SUNSET 
of 1898 
was turned 
out by a 
force of 
less than 
twenty 


persons 
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The 


Epiror’s Note—Hugh Wiley 
claims that he wrote this story when 
he was eight years old. We know 
that he must have been a precocious 
child, and when we first saw the 
boyish handwriting of the manu- 
script we were thrilled by the thought 
that SUNSET was to be the channel through 
which a document of unusual literary 
value, an unpublished story by a well- 
known author when he was in short 
pants, would be given to the world. But 
in reading the manuscript we began to 
feel a trifle uneasy. It occurred to us 
that it was hardly possible that little 
Hughey could have been a playmate of 
little Daisy Ashford, vet the inference 
in his manuscript was that he had-been a 
member of the same school. 

We know that J. M. Barrie has denied 
authorship of “The Young Visiters,” 
although suspected of it. And while 
his denial may not convince everybody, 
there is nothing in the story that proves 
that he did write it. In Mr. 





Hugh Wiley, registering unusual sternness, 


who claims he wrote **The Young Farmers” 


when he wore short pants 


OPENING WORDS 
GOT this filable ink pen whitch leaks 
some place yesterday by partial post 
from Ant Julia from England as a 
loveing gift for my ate birth day 
whitch come last month. 

Sabbath school is over so now I will 
scribe a history of Ant Julia and her farm 
while it is raneing as a boom to the human 
race and the Lord she marraid. 


Chapter 1 
ULIA quoth a man by the name of 
Uncle Charles one night in a grand 
mansion in San Francisco after we had 


Wiley’s 


feel that this potent wild shrub 
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Illustrated by Louis Rogers 
and by authentic photographs 
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First page of the original manuscript of “The 
* which Mr. Wiley 


says he found in an old trunk 


Yc yung Farmers, 


case, however, we seem to find two details 
that cast a doubt on his claim that he 
wrote “The Young Farmers’ at the 
age of eight years. The reference in his 
story to poison oak is one example—we 
was un- 
known to little Hughey in his childhood 
home of Zanesville, Ohio. The other is 
the inclusion of his character Ooosa— 
it is hardly probable that he had seen a 
Japanese at the time he claims to have 
written the story. With these points in 
mind we went over the text carefully a 
second time for other indications thai 
perhaps Mr. Wiley had forgotven exact 
dates, but beyond these two suspicious 
items there seemed to be nothing in the 
manuscript to disprove that it could have 
been written 25 or 30 years ago. 

We admire Mr. Wiley’s courage in 
resisting the temptation to deny author- 





fish for supper and wild ducks you look 
pail as a neemick. 

It is this lovely plush dress sneared Ant 
Julia. 

Are you keeping up the soda buycarb 
asked Charles. I will say she is said a 
man by the name of Uncle Jack I have 
broke my back luging home soda buycarb 
for ever. 

What you need is a place in the country 
for the summer exclaimed the man 
Charles who is a surgen and knows every- 
thing. Jack a man who had said nothing 
mutch except to play solitear a little after 
supper laffed hardly. 


ship entirely, as Mr. Barrie did. 
But though we admire him, though 
we believe him to be an unusually 
truthful young man, and though 
we feel certain that he was a very 
bright little boy, we must take 
every precaution to protect our read- 
ers against imposition. Being in a 
quandary, we have decided to print the 
story and let our readers judge for them- 
selves. We will pay $20 for the best letter 
of not more than 300 words offering proof 
that Mr. Wiley did write the story when 
he was eight years old. And we will pay 
20 for the best letter of 300 words or less 
offering proof that when Hugh Wiley 
claims that he was eight years old when 
he perpetrated the following story he is, 
editorially speaking, a damn liar. 
Letiers must be addressed to The 
Quandary Editor, SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
and must reach this office not later than 
May roth. The winning letters will be pub- 
lished in an early issue. No contestant 
will be permitted to win both prizes. 





Little Hugey Wiley, eight years old, at the 
time it is claimed he wrote the story 


with his ‘filable ink pen™ 


What are you laffing at sneared Charles’ 
Julia infesting a farm sneared Jack. 

It’s a noble idea Charlés says Ant 
Julia. How mutch is my oil stock worth 
Jack. 

Twice what you can get for it said the 
man Jack who knows about oil stock and 
golf. Keep up with the soda buycarb and 
the conversation ended in some music 
except the base whitch was played by 
Uncle Charles with one hand. 

Nothing more was done about getting 
the farm except Ant Julia and Ant Helen 

talked that night befoar they went to bed 
about it. We could have plants an 
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Ant Helen used some words wh'tch she had not learned at her elegant school. 
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Righto seth the Lord 








everything yelled Ant Helen. ‘Tomorrow 
if it doesnt rane we will drive down the 
Peninshula and look around quoth Ant 
Julia. This was the first thing she done 
toward getting herself in a terrible fix 
includeing love. 
Chapter 2 

ant JULIA had a harty breakfast next 

morning so as to get cheered up. 
Hugh she sneared tord me with her mouth 
full of light nutriment such as ham and 
eges ask Robert to have the big car ready 
by ten A.M. o’clock as we are going down 
the Peninshula with plenty of gasoline. 

Pretty soon we started with a choice 
lunch. It is a good thing this is a large 
limoseen said Ant Helen we would have 
to ship the lunch by freight if not. 

Hugh is a growing boy quoth Ant Julia 
and it is a duty we owe his mother and 
father who are traveling in France 
England and other places to feed him. 
When the bell rings you will be there with 
both feet says Ant Helen who uses rough 
language in spite of going to a elegant 
school. 

I'll say I will quoth Ant Julia who 
learned some talk from soljers at a hut 
during the war. 

Let us stop here and rome around said 
Ant Helen in Burlingame. 

Oh no said Ant Julia. 

In this region they dress for dinner 


whitch I hate. The farm must be wild 
and informal except a spittisporum hedge 
around it. 

Are not the dahlias elegant asked Ant 
Helen. 

When do we eat Ant Julia sneared in 
soldier language and so we had a light 
lunch spread upon the ground consisting 
of several dozen sandwiches some cold 
chickens and more elegant viands followed 
by a harty round of soda buycarb. 

I think I shall take a nap Ant Julia said. 
Get in the car said Ant Helen who is very 
vigorous. We will go round and round 
until we find the farm you crave. 

Ant Julia said no verbal words as the 
soda buycarb had begun to foam except 
to shake about a million small aunts off 
herself where they had been romeing. 

Chapter 3 

HE manly automobile chuged through 

several sizes of cities named in 
spanish but full of Japs Italians and other 
tribes such as San Mateo Palo Alto Lost 
Altos and etc. After a while in a beau- 
tiful land where there were lots of birds 
and flowers bloming Ant Julia sat up 
quickly. That is the most beautiful 
grove of oaks I ever seen in my life stop 
Robert she said and we got out. 

Ant Helen and Ant Julia romed wild 
for awhile during which I fired a good 
many rocks at gofers but did not kill any. 


Drive to the center of town Robert she 
said until I inquire at the real estate ofhice 
how mutch the place is worth. We got 
out and walked inside of a elegant 
building where two men were busy chew- 
ing vile weeds of tobacko. 

How do you do quoth Ant Julia I am 
looking for a small farm. Yes mam he 
said storeing the tobacko out of sight so he 
could utter. How mutch is the farm 
worth with the nine oak trees on it Ant 
Julia said. 

Twelve thousan dollars sneared the real 
estate man includeing the house while he 
gently scratched himself here and there 
on his head. 

Let me have the keys to the house said 
Ant Julia is it new. 

Yes mam. Here are the keys and so 
we journeyed back and went in the small 
mansion upon the farm. 

Oh says Ant Julia look at the moths. 

I thought they were canaries Ant Helen 
sneared as she entered the house built of 
redwood. 

I like this hell shaped house quoth Ant 
Julia standing in front of the fireplace. 
Look at the balcony at the top of the 
stairs. Where does that door go to. 

We traveled round through the house 
consisting of one big room with a dining 
room to make it hell shaped and a 
bathroom and kitchen with one room 
upstairs. 
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A loud crash was heard includeing all the windows whitch broke in the back part of the house 


said my uncle Sam who is 
strikly business. 

They will bring in more than 
that said Ant Julia. 

Four thousan they will cost 
you I mean for bug paint and 
other insects which pray upon 
them at least. 

The man Jack began joining 
in making fun at Ant Julia 
and pretty soon Ant Julia 
showed she was sick of it by 

eating ravenussly at dinner 

consisting of oyster patties the 
leg part of a lamb and a good 
many other rich foods. 

Let us have some wine said 
the man Sam who spoke quitely 
with the man Jack in his ear. 

The wine went bang with a1 
expensive sound. 

Here is 2 the farm and Julia 
said the man Sam Julia dar- 
ling Jack and I will give you 
the farm for a birthday present 
Oh Sam said Ant Julia. 

And will set aside a large 
sum of money to keep it re- 
pared such as plowing and 
weeds quoth the man Jack. 

I will be going away now 
yelled Sam after dinner I have 
some shopping to do. 

So he drove away in his 
limoseen leaving Ant Julia 
very happy and me too as | 
thought I could kill them with 
a 22 rifle even if I could not 











I think it is perfectly adoorbull said 
Ant Helen look at the view. 

Look at the twelve thousan dollars 
sneared Ant Julia. 

You should worry said Ant Helen you 
could overdraw that much without get- 
ting the bank flustered why do you not 
exercise your money if you have not 
a thousan I will give it to you. 

Go back to the real estate office Robert 
said Ant Julia as we clammered into the 
car. 

What are those sticks sticking up in 
the ground. 

Apricot trees quoth Ant Helen. 

I wonder if gofers eat them sneared 
Ant Julia. 

Gofers are not particular what they 
eat as long as it 1s expensive such as 
apricot trees orchards and gardens in 
general. 

We could kill them Ant Julia said. 

When they know you are so blood- 
thirsty they will prolly move and so we 
returned to the real estate ofhce where 


the man was again chewing weeds of 


tobacko. 

Here are the kevs said Ant Julia. 

What is the least cash you will take for 
the farm with nine oaks. 

14 thousan dollars said the real estate 
man spiting elegantly. 

You said 12 thousan 
quoth Ant Julia. 

Times are hard and the cost of liveing 
has went up since then the real estate man 
said we might make it 13 thousan. 

Let us go home now said Ant Julia is 
there anything left of the lunch 13 1s a bad 
number. 

But there was nothing left of the lunch 
as I had been famished and some aunts 
partook the rest of it. 


a half hour ago 


Chapter 4 
MAN by the name of Uncle Charles 
drove up in front of the house in San 
Francisco at the same time as we drove 
up in front of the house. . 

Did you have a nice ride he said. 

Yes quoth Julia my ant I have found 
my hearts desire. You mean an Airdale 
Charles said did you take your buycarb 
today. 

I mean the farm quoth Ant Julia and 
talked for fifteen minuets before the man 
Charles could stop her by saying there is 
lots of flue in town it will be a good thing 
for you and the gang to have a country, 
place. 

Flue said Ant Helen is it epidemic. 

It is beginning here are some letters for 
you. 

Uncle Charles let his mail go without 
reading it except one letter. 

Good old boy. Greykill is coming to 
America. ‘The old hun killer. 

And who is Greykill quoth Ant Helen 
it has a hell shaped dining room and 
everything such as moths. 

After a while the farm was completely 
told about to the man Charles. 

Greykill is an old battle mate of mine 
from France he is a Lord in England and 
Captain of sappers which are British 
engineers at twenty four with decorations 
enough to go around him three times for 
fighting. 

When will he be here quoth Ant Julia 
aloud. 

Sometime next week with a bathroom 
and kitchen and nine oak trees on the 
place Ant Helen said aloud. 

After a while two men by the name of 
Uncle Sam and Uncle Jack came in 
rapidly. Four hundred apricot trees at 
ten dollars a tree is four thousan dollars 


hit them with rocks gofers. 
After dinner the maid yelled Lord 
Greykill. 

Well quoth Uncle Charles if it is not 
the old killer hitting him in the back may 
I present my battle pal. 

Cernally he is a real Lord said Ant 
Helen who gazed in a heavy red book 
before Ant Julia went to sleep i night. 
Have you seen the evening papers. 

We can make a formel English manner 
out of it such as roadways and parks and 
a outdoor swiming pool concealed behind 
a formel hedge of formel spittisporum. 

So Ant Helen partook lavish of soda 
buycarb and was soon snoaring asleep 
while Ant Julia was dreaming of the Lord 
gofers apricot trees the Lord and spittis- 
porum hedges as we had a very rich desert 
and Ant Julia ate hardly. 

Chapter 5 
ILLER old boy said a man by the name 
of Uncle Charles to the Lord. You 
and me for the hills as quick as I can kill 
off a few more flue pashents and get free. 

Where do we go from here says the 
Lord Killer as I was leaning on his chair 
listening about battles and so forth of his 
and Uncle Charles. 

The kids have just bought a little farm 
down the Peninshula whitch they call a 
country place stick here or lay hee 
down there until Saturday and I will turn 
my cases over to some other sturgens | 
am takeing delivery on my new car 
Saturday and we will take it and beat it 
for the hills. 

Righto seth the Lord who was not hard 
to cheer up. 

The next morning Robert took me 
down to the farm for the flue was begin- 
ning to be rageing. 

Two horses were dragging a large iron 
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comb around in the weeds with a man 
swearing considerably at them while a 
man was fixing some dynamite to blow 
holes for other trees around the house. 

6 Italian men were planting bushes 
consisting of spittisporum and hundreds 
of other things which looked like weeds 
but were more costly. 

Ant Julia and Ant Helen met the Lord 
My Heavens they shreeked. 

They saw him coming as they were in 
rompers and retired frantically to the 
upper room we will be down in a minuet 
quoth Ant Julia. 

Righto seth the Lord. 

A feemale by the name of Ooosa who 
was Japanese began heaveing in the Lords 
lugage consisting of two large valises and 
a bag full of clubs for plaving golf where 
you miss the ball and say O well like 
Uncle Jack whitch costs him one. 

Ant Julia plowed through the plowed 
ground to a bilding whitch had been the 
garrage until the carpenters began tearing 
it apart to make a bachelors home out of 
it for bachelors and other men for weak 
ending such as Uncle Jack Uncle Sam 
Uncle Charles Uncle Ed and others. 

This is almost as bad as France I fear 
quoth Ant Julia. 

Very snug quoth the Lord who changed 
his clothes and pretty soon came 4th 
looking rough. 

Helen the place is cold have Ooosa 
start a fire please which Ooosa did in the 
fireplace sneared Ant Julia. 

When the smoke got too thick in the 
house to breathe we rallyied round the 
electric stove in the kitchen whitch was 
baking a lamb’s leg. 


The Young Farmers: 


Pretty soon Ooosa opened the front 
door of the electric stove My Heavens 
said Ant Julia. 

Ant Helen used other words which she 
had not learned at her elegant school 
what makes the lamb smell so now that 
it is cremated to a cinder I wonder. 

So we went outdoors for some fresh air 
and had dinner consisting of things out 
of bottles cheese and other canned goods. 

There is no bathroom yet .in_ the 
bachelors quarters quoth Ant Julia to 
the Lord never mind I shall rise at dawn 
there are lots of hiderants around the 
farm with runing water I notice seth the 
word. 

We sat around tired while the phono- 
graph played until a crash sounded out- 
side My Heavens said Ant Julia. She 
ran to the back door whilstethe Lord ran 
to the front door and a strange acident 
met our gaze. 

Consisting of the milkman who was 
wedged in between his Ford and the 
ground. 

Heavens said my Ant Julia I had forgot 
to tell him that we had stretched bob wire 
across the old gate and changed it to a 
new place. 

The Lord helped the milkman up and 
listened to him for quite a while. 

Steady old boy he said there are ladies 
present after which some naybors brought 
in some lovely figs and some choice 
viands for breakfast and the Lord went to 
bed quitely. 

Before Ant Julia went to bed she had 
some figs and cream and some cold poted 
chicken and other choice viands with soda 


buycarb. 
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Chapter 6 
ANT JULIA got up early and was busy 
with aunt powder as they were coming 
in a good eal after the rich viands. 

While Ant Helen killed moths and so 
forth in the front room includeing several 
families of spiders the Lord was romeing 
around during the forenoon as we had 
not seen him. 

This is beautiful country he said at 
lunch time what are the brilyant red 
shrubs that ornament the landscape. 

Poison oak for Heavens sake dont 
touch them I brought an armful with me 
thinking the color would liven things up 
seth the Lord. 

My Heavens quoth Julia bathe in lead 
and sulphur. 

I am a mune quoth the Lord we have 
none of it in England at whitch a loud 
crash was hear from near the bachelor 
quarters. 

Pretty soon Mister Henry Wen the 
carpenter who was pretty old came 
limping in looking pretty wet. 

Have you any whiskey he craved I just 
fell into the sistern off the roof so Ant 
Julia gave him two cheering drinks of 
whiskey to keep newmonia off him. 

Another crash was heard and Mister 
Henry Wen came back I fell in again it 1s 
good licker he said have you two more 
drinks of whiskey whitch he got and began 
to sing. 

Now my man quoth the Lord that is all 
the whiskey but presently a loud crash 
was heard and Mister Henry Wen the 
carpenter lay where he fell off the roof of 
the garrage singing as usual. 

(Continued on page 113) 











Maybe he is delirious with newmonia or fever quoth Ant Julia. Pickled, seth the Lord 














HIS is unquestionably a literary 
story, first, because it concerns 
Oliver Harmon, who was regarded 
as a genius or thereabouts, and 

somewhere in the course of it | 


second, 
expect to use the word “intrigue”’ in its 
French or improper significance. People 
who loathe literary stories are therefore 
urged to select their exit now and walk, 
not run. 

Oliver is, as you might say, a sort of 
star-spangled successor to the late Dr. 
tle Maupassant, and his tales of New 
York life have been translated into many 
tongues. ‘They are read by the pop-eyed 
Czecho-Slovaks on the banks of the mur- 
muring Nipper, or whatever they call 
their large river. Eskimos read them by 
the light of a blubber lamp. They are 
puzzled over—the Harmon stories—by 
Costermongers, Canucks, Corsicans, 
Cubans and Chelos—persons who know 
but little of Broadway in the vicinity of 
Forty-first street, which was a locale fre- 
quently favored by Mr. Harmon. 

In a manner of speaking, Oliver Har- 
mon has become a world figure, and you 
will find his breezy books on the desk of 
the tired business man, or in the hut of 
the weary head-hunter. For the last 
fifteen years his fame has increased and 
the royalties have grown larger, so that 
now Sarah Harmon is a widow of means. 
Every one grieved that Oliver should 
have been cut down in the flower of his 
achievement. It is about fifteen years 
since he died, in the first hours of triumph 
when the world was beginning to drive 
up to his door on rubber tires. At least, 
he disappeared suddenly from his home 
and his haunts and was seen no more. It 

was a great sensation at the time. There 
was a search for him which lasted a year 
or two, but he was never found, and his 
death was finally accepted as a sad and 
unmitigated calamity. 


Reason for the present chronicle is 








° What ails 
you?” Ben 
demanded 


crossly 


found in the simple fact that Oliver 
Harmon did not die fifteen years ago, nor 
has he died since then. He ts alive today, 
in fairish health, moderately happy and as 
poor as any man can be who earns sixteen 
dollars a week and supports himself and a 
rheumatic comrade. He is not known as 
Oliver Harmon for reasons of his own. 
His title is William Backus, and he has 
had other names in the fifteen years. 
Instead of writing whimsies to tickle a 
jaded world, William Backus is the day 
attendant in an open-air garage, which 1s 
a vacant lot between a department store 
and a restaurant. The old gentleman 
who gives you a small ticket and tells you 
to back in between the roadster and the 
limousine, is none other than Oliver 
Harmon. He is gaunt now and his, 
mustache is shaggy, with brown streaks. 
from careless expectoration. He chats 
amicably about the weather and_ his 
trousers are badly frayed. He chews 
fine cut with a slow, contemplative motion 
and he sits on an upturned soap box and 
cracks an occasional joke. He is about 


sixty years old and there is no more 
cheerful human being in the entire 
cosmos. That is the Oliver Harmon of 
today. His weekly check reads William 


Backus, and he takes care of himself and 
old Ben Cunningham who has the rheu- 
matism and can not toil. 


T will be necessary to go back over those 

fifteen years and acquaint ourselves 
with the Oliver of other times, and with 
his family, which consisted of himself, his 
wife Sarah, who was his second mistake 
in matrimony, his first having died many 
years before; and the household dog, 
which paraded through life under the 
sardonic name of Lily. 

New York was a iiionine town fifteen 
years ago, and tears spring to the eye 
when one reflects upon those mellow 
glories. It was when fat, placid horses 
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dragged the omnibuses up and down the 
Avenue and old Martin’s blazed at night, 
a jewel upon the breast of Broadway. A 
few stray motor cabs picked their timid 
way about the friendly town, objects of 
grave curiosity, usually stalled and sur- 
rounded by cynical citizens. You could 
buy a derby hat for two dollars, with a 
silken hawser coiled about its brim and 
your initials cut into the sweat-band in 
elegant letters. Beans were purchased 
for five cents a plate, instead of five cents 
a bean, as now. A glass of beer gave you 
complete command of a free lunch that 
included everything edible, and a towel to 


wipe your hands. Sweet times—gone 
forever. 
Romance—in those affable days—dwelt 


in every side street, or at least Oliver 
Harmon found it in every side street and 
captured it with a loving hand, dragged 
it up to his home and pinned it upon 
paper with the keys of his ancient type- 
writer. The Harmons lived, at first, on 
Fighth avenue, near Fiftieth street, in a 
modest and inexpensive pullman flat, and 
Sarah’s main business in life was to keep 
her husband at work. When he idled, as 
he often did, Sarah cajoled and threatened 
and she was the sort that threatened 
well, because she was large, ominous and 
stalwart, with a voice like a truck ascend- 
ing a hill in second gear. 

Even in the meagre days, Lily was a 
member of the family, beloved by Sarah, 
loathed by Oliver. It was a four-room 
flat, and Oliver pounded out his stories 
in a tiny alcove, on a rickety table, and 
peddled them diligently and for not very 
great sums. 

His industry presently began to reap 
rewards. ‘The little stories that are now 
more or less famous began to attract 
attention, and the perfume of attention, 
which is called money. Sarah Harmon 
immediately ordered a better mode of 
living. She moved the family overnight 
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After they had moved to the Drive, he toiled with greater diligence than ever. 


was certain to enter and say: ‘Oliver, it is four o'clock” 


to a gorgeous apartment on Riverside 
Drive, costing Oliver two hundred a 
month, whereas the Eighth avenue 
menage had cost him forty. 

The little man shifted without a word of 
remonstrance. Sarah informed him that 
his careless manner of dress was a thing 
of the past, now that they had come up. 
Sarah was a woman with a voice. My hen 
she entered a room, she filled it. Her 
words boomed throughout an lrg 
crashing from wall to wall. Coming to 
live upon the sacred Drive, she wore 
black silk dresses, with lace insertions. 
She lay late in bed and ate chocolate 
candies while Oliver struggled with the 
morning bacon and coffee. 

His wife’s desire was to be some one— 
to keep one of the new-fangled automo- 
biles, with the man to drive it; and to see 
her name in the Sunday paper. 

On the contrary, Oliver Harmon was a 
man with no desires whatever. He 
enjoyed a corn-cob pipe, and he liked to 
wander about his house in his socks and 
watch his whiskers grow. Those were the 
days of stiff white collars and Oliver hated 
a starched collar like a woman hates forty. 

His favorite posture was tipped back in 
a burst and comfortable chair, his shirt 
open at the neck, his face unshaved, his 
stockinged feet on his desk, with his great 
toe sticking up unabashed, like a mutton 
dagger. And thus he scribbled upon bits 
of paper, building the name of Harmon 
and setting a standard for lesser men to 
shoot at. He disliked social events, 
callers, furniture installment men, minis- 
ters and bread pudding. For a good many 
years after he married Sarah he accepted 
her as one accepts a penance for sins 


committed, and he wound up by disliking 
her and wishing’ she would go away and 
drown herself. 

Because of the increasing bills, after 
they moved to the Drive, Oliver toiled 
with greater diligence than ever, sitting 
in his little alcove chewing the end of a 
pencil. Late in the afternoon of each 
day, Sarah was certain to enter and say: 

“Oliver, it is four o’clock.” 

Whereat her husband would put down 
his pencil with a sigh and rise reluctantly; 
he would find Lily, take that asthmatic 
little beast by the string, lead her out into 
the marble hall and into the elevator, 
exchanging a bitter word with the colored 
man. Presently Mr. Harmon would 
emerge into Riverside Drive, with Lily 
tugging at the leash, and the two of them 
would parade gloomily up and down 
before the fine homes, hating each other 
profoundly, and bringing a smile to the 
tired souls on the Drive benches. 

There was no deliverance from his daily 
promenade with the dog. Oliver scruti- 
nized the faces of passers-by, feeling he 
was a pitiful figure, shrinking from the 
silent ridicule he felt sure must fill each 
observer. As I have said, Mr. Harmon 
was a quiet and undemonstrative man, 
averse to domestic squabbles, but he 
hated Lily as he had never hated before, 
and the dog hated him. Little by little 
his resentment against Sarah grew stronger 
and his thoughts were bitter ones. 

The painful memories of his daily dog- 
walking began to affect his work, and to 
sour his normally sunny nature. Interest 
in the task began to die. His enthusiasm 
slowly left him to sit chewing fruitlessly 
at the end of a pencil that would not 
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Late in the afternoon of each day Sarah 


write. He would moon thus idly for 
hours, writing half-hearted dabs and 
throwing them aside, pausing to think of 
his wrongs. Early each day, working or 
idling, would come the hateful thought: 

“At four o'clock I shall have to go out 
with that infernal dog.” 

He would then grow more miserable 
than ever, and sigh. 

Sarah’s voice seemed to grow con- 
stantly deeper and more awe-inspiring 
and her manner more commanding. 
Oliver never fought back or answered her 
with the thoughts in his mind. He took 
refuge in silence and in his little alcove 
room, he one day began a new story which 
he called Pie a la Mode. He wrote the 
title at the top of a page and surveyed it 
thoughtfully. He began writing, and 
the tale grew swiftly under his skilful 
fingers, interrupted only by the daily 
excursion with the accursed canine. 


E returned one afternoon at five, as 
usual, leading the fuzzy bundle of hair 
which concealed Lily. He entered his 
apartment, dragging the string with a 
firmer hand than usual, and as Sarah 
came magnificently into the sitting room, 
he turned and handed her the leash. 
“T wish to say,” he announced, “that 
I shall not take Lily out tomorrow. I am 
finished with leading your damned dog 
about the streets.” 
His wife glanced at him and her round 
fat countenance grew red. 
“Oliver,” she returned in a tone of utter 
incredulity, “do I hear you correctly?” 
“You do;you hear me perfectly. | shall 
not lead your dog or walk your dog z or other- 
wise accompany your dog from now on.’ 
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He faced his spouse mildly, but firmly, 
and she stared at him, curious and indig- 
nant. Either he was ill or he had been 
drinking. Never before had he spoken to 
her this way. 

“You will feel better tomorrow,” she 
said. finally, as though reassuring a 
nervous child. ‘“There is something 
wrong with you, Oliver.” 

“There is nothing wrong with me,” he 
replied; ‘to be sure the conditions  sur- 
rounding me are a bit grotesque, but there 
is nothing wrong with me.” 

He walked into his workroom 


and the incident passed. Oliver 
realized that with the morrow 
his spirit of rebellion would 
probably vanish. The sudden 


flame would die away to a candle 
flicker. He knew himself well 
and that his rare declarations of 
independence were written upon 
water. He realized that again 
and again he was fated to hear 
those deep chested tones an- 
nouncing that the hour of four 
was at hand and that Lily craved 
locomotion. 

Oliver sat down despondently 
and contemplated his half born 
child, Pie a la Mode. Another 
page or two or three, and it 
would be finished and ready for 
the morning post; but his heart 
was sad. He thrust the sheets 
from him in utter loathing. ‘The 
thought of further toil was 
repellent and horrible. 

For an hour the silent man sat 
in his den and stared across a 
vista of metal roofs adorned with 
rusty ladders and fluttering gar- 
ments. He could see a nursegirl 
guarding a child. The nurse 
permitted the child to peer over 
the edge of a wall, holding it by 
the skirts. Oliver felt like the 
child. He, also, was looking 
over a wall, and some one was holding him 
by the scruff of the neck. After an hour 
of thought, he decided upon a certain and 
immediate course of action. It was in the 
late afternoon toward six o'clock. 

He packed his bag, a small one. Sarah 
had gone out, taking Lily with her, so 
Oliver packed leisurely. When he was 
ready to go, he said no sad farewells. He 
wasted no time passing from room to 
room for the last time. He merely walked 
into the hall and down the stairs, avoiding 
the colored man, with whom he was never 
on good terms. He departed unseen 
from the rich foyer and faded away gently 
into the river mists of the Drive; and 
thereafter Oliver Harmon was never 
heard of more. 

It was a sensation in the mind of 
the public and a loss to the world of 
letters. Rewards were offered. The police 
scoured diligently and declared them- 
selves thoroughly bafed. ‘The reading 
public continued to demand more stories 
by Oliver Harmon, new stories, but the 
sprightly pen was stilled. Investigators 
began digging into the little man’s life for 
facts and one energetic soul discovered, or 
claimed to discover, that in his youth 
Oliver had been a deck hand on a Lake 
Erie steamboat. 

Oliver Harmon did not die, and yet in a 
way he was dead. He took the name of 
William Backus, whether immediately, | 


Pie Ala Mode: Frank Condon 
can not say. What he did, I know, 
because he himself has told me, with many 
a chuckle. 

He took a train for Chicago, where he 
put up at a hotel. He regarded himself 
as a freed man. His days of story writing 
were over, and so were his days of walk- 
ing the dog. So far as the tales were 
concerned, he knew very well that whatever 
he wrote, regardless of what he might sign 
it, would say to the world, ““This is by the 
inimitableOliver Harmon,” and then Sarah 
would find him and bring him back to Lily. 





He looked them over with a critical eye 


From Chicago the man who had ceased 
to be moved on to Denver, where he set- 
tled down casually and took a job in the 
office of a general freight agent, and instead 
of writing yarns he transcribed the num-, 
bers and contents of box cars. Later on, 
and still clinging firmly to the railway 
business, he became baggage master in an 
Arizona town where he could sit in the 
door of his mud home and look for forty 
miles in every direction. 

He knocked joyously about the West, 
prowling through the desert lands as free 
as any coyote and infinitely happier than 
he had ever been in New York. On the 
rare occasions when some one asked his 
name, he gave whatever came into his 
mind, frequently using again the char- 
acters that had slipped through his stories. 

He rode upon freight trains and under 
them, consorted with laborers and brake- 
men, idled in the camps of the leisure 
class and ate potato soup from a mutual 
tin can. He listened to the curious talk 
of the road gentry and found food for 
thought and the material for many a 
strange tale that has never been written. 
Now and then he felt the longing to put 
pen to paper but he never did so. It 
was easy to overcome the temptation. He 
simply thought of Sarah and Lily. 

Occasionally Oliver stumbled upon a 
newspaper, with the vague but interesting 
story of his disappearance and probable 
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death, and he read the glowing tributes 
with glee. He saw his books acclaimed 
in Britain, which is a land wherein they 
contend that an American can not write 
because he lacks breeding and_ back- 
ground. 

Seated in the shade of track shanty or 
cattle car, he read long and lugubrious 
essays by whiskered professors who began 
to discover his genius and fought each 
other bitterly over their discoveries. One 
trenzied gentleman from New Haven saw 
in him, in so many words, the true spirit 
of Poe, which caused another 
frenzied gentleman at Cambridge 
to break forth with proof that 
the first gentleman was unques- 
tionably a liar or a lunatic. 

Toasting himself in the Arizona 
sun, Oliver read these jovial 
essays and grinned. He realized 
that Sarah was comfortable and 
probably: had her car and her 
name in the paper. He _ some- 
times wondered how Lily was 
doing and he hoped fervently 
that Lily had been run over by 
a truck. 

Thus the years drifted smoothly 
on and Oliver Harmon prowled 
about in the space between the 
Pacific and the Mississippi, grow- 
ing grayer and gaunter and 
older. He was a natural loafer 
and so he loafed the years away, 
without a care in the world, but 
in the course of time he began 
to feel his age. A: life on the 
bounding box car and a bed be- 
side a joshua tree no longer ap- 
pealed to the bones that some- 
times twinged with rheumatism. 
He rode into Los Angeles one 
fine afternoon in the caboose of a 
friendly freight, with a companion 
The companion was Ben Cun- 
ningham. They decided to stop 
in Los Angeles for a month or 
two. That was six years ago, and today 
the two old cronies, Bill and Ben, live in 
three small rooms in the Eastlake section. 


IFE has been respectable for both of 

them since they stopped roaming the 
deserts. Ben Cunningham is the older 
of the two and long ago stated his position 
with regard to work. He has had a pain 
in his back for thirty-five years, which 
effectively prevented him from taking 
any kind of work whatsoever. 

When food and cash ran short, Oliver 
walked into town and took the first job 
he could find, and he has held it continu- 
ously since he and Ben settled in Los 
Angeles. 

The wage of a ticket taker in an open 
air garage is not great, but the two old 
gentlemen have managed to make ends 
meet—until lately. Seems lately as if 
the sixteen dollars simply refused to 
stretch far enough. Ben is _ forever 
needing medicine, generally medicine with 
a slight alcoholic content. Shoes are 
always wearing out and shoes cost some- 
thing sinful. But the gravest problem 
of recent months was directly caused by 
Ben Cunningham’s ear for music. 

Somewhere round the corner and down 
the alley from Oliver’s, three rooms there 
resides a Greek lady with children and a 
phonograph which can be heard faintly 

(Continued on page 96) 
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On Becoming Western 


Those Who Are Born Western Are Lucky, but Those Who 
Achieve the West by Their Own Efforts Deserve the Credit 


TAVISTICALLY, of course, we 
are all westerlings. The Bishop 
of Berkeley, who had the true 
Western spirit although he 
was Englishman—he would have 
been a grand slogan writer for Califor- 
nians, Inc.—included, comprehensively 
and much more readably than most who 
have tried it, the history of the bulk of 
the world’s migrations in his line: ‘“‘West- 
ward the course of empire takes its way,” 
and John Quincy Adams didn’t improve 
the statement any when he substituted 
“star” for “course” in the Oration at Ply- 
mouth. Many others have set down the 
same thought at greater length, but with 
approximate accuracy. Hidden in every 
one of us is the westering spirit. 

Thus, having complied with the rules of 
my trade as regards the gentle, and, there- 
fore, much abused practise of essay 
writing not only by beginning my title 
with the required professional emblem, 
which is the word “On’’—all essays now- 
adays are “on” something or other and 
the inclusion of that word in a title is a 
sign that the writer is hep to the best 
traditions of his business—but also by 
deftly inserting the literary 
touch, I now have established 
the perfect auctotial alibi. This 
is an essay, and may be as 
random as it pleases. 

I was dining with an English 
friend in London last November 
and found myself at table next 

1 Peer who had been about a 
oy There was nothing uncom- 
mon in that. Numerous mem- 
bers of the Upper Classes of 
England have been away from 
home, although you’d never 
know it from their talk. Some 
have been to the Continent, 
some to Africa, some to Asia, and 
some, even, America. ‘This 
particular Peer spotted me for 
an American the minute he saw 
me. In approaching the subject 
he said he felt he couldn’t be 
mistaken—haw! I told him he 
was  absoepluribusunumlutely 
right—quite so, in fact. 

Whereupon, to my great in- 
terest and astonishment, this 
particular Peer began to talk of 
America with understanding and 
appreciation. He did not con- 
fine himself to the skyscrapers 
in New York, to the absurdities 
of prohibition, to the ceaseless 


and degrading hustle after 
money—they don’t care any- 


thing for money in England 

not a thing—or to the marked 
differences he observed in our 
common language. Instead, he 
knew about the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Pacific Coast, the 
Northwest, the Southwest and 
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all the great Middle West. He had knowl- 
edge of Chicago, Kansas City, Salt Lake, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Den- 
ver, Minneapolis and St. Paul; and of the 
people who dwell in those cities and 
in the regions roundabout, and what they 
do, and what manner of folk they are. 

“How come?” I asked him, after listen- 
ing to his discourse, and being amazed 
thereat. 

“Why,” he said, “I made my visit to 
the United States from the west instead 
of from the east. I came into your 
country at San Francisco. And I think 
it would be a most enlightening and valu- 
able thing for all Englishmen who go to 
America if they had to enter by San 
Francisco rather than by New York or 
Boston, and come across the country to 
the eastern seaboard instead of landing in 


the East, as most of them do, and not 
getting far away from it during their 
stays. 





After th‘rty years of East-West, West-East see-sawing, 
Sam Blythe, so long an Easterner, has become Western 


There is an idea there, brethren—a 
great international idea. The impor- 
tation of a hundred or so Englishmen 
who could easily be listed through the 
Golden Gate instead of by the Narrows 

would do more to establish a proper 
working basis between England and the 
United States than forty years of round- 
abouts in the East. 

Think of the inestimable benefits to the 
race that would have ensued if the Omni- 
potent Gentleman who arranged the 
physical scheme of the world had placed 
Europe where Japan is, say, or Hawaii. 
Then all the Lief Ericsons and the Pil- 
grim Fathers and the French explorers 
and the Jamestown colonizers and so on, 
would have landed on Angel Island or 
Telegraph Hill, and the consequent and 
accruing advantages to civilization would 
have been greater than those recorded in 
history as dependent on and correlative to 
any other circumstance whatsoever. 

However, that isn’t what this essay is 
“On.” This essay is “On Becoming 
Western,” which is what has happened, 
after many years and considerable travail, 
to the writer thereof. I shouldn’t say 
“happened.” There was naught 
of hap toit. It was the result 
of deliberate and set resolve, 
born in me, I fancy. My father 
had it. He took a considerable 
jaunt to the West himself, leav- 
ing his birthplace in Norfolk, 
England, and migrating some 
3500 miles to the Genesee Valley 
in New York state when he was 
eighteen or twenty, and that 
was far enough back in the 
Nineteenth Century to make 
Western New York appreciably 
West, as locations were consid- 
ered in those days of sailing 
ships on the Atlantic and packet 
boats on the Erie Canal. And 
he got out to Indiana for a time, 
when Indiana was West, con- 
sidered in terms of the eighteen- 
fifties. 

At ’that, there is nothing so 
relative as the term West. One 
of the greatest boons to man is 
the natural law that when you 
turn your back on the East and 
take even one step you are going 
West. You can’t escape that 
gratifying fact within the geo- 
graphical limits of the United 
States. Still, I recall the young 
woman in Portland, Maine, who 
in answer to. my casual question: 
“Have you ever been West?” 
told me: ‘“‘Why, yes, I have 
been West as far as Boston.” 

And there was that time in 
Washington, when a most dis- 
tinguished and venerable states- 
man, Senator George Frisbie 

(Continued on page 112) 
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a spot so inaccessible by nature that in my own lifetime men in order to make 


the journey had _to fight a thousand devils of the mountains” 


What Is the Western Spirit? 


A Strange New Note is Sounding in the Land 


revisiting after all 

too many years my oid town 

of Leadville, I glanced into 

the window of the bookstore 
and stopped to look over the Latest 
Popular Fiction there displayed. Hold- 
ing a_ rather inconspicuous place at 
the back stood Babbitt, sensation of the 
hour, flanked by Mrs. Wharton’s Age 
of Innocence. For the rest—Zane Grey 
and Dane Coolidge, Stewart Edward 
White and Katherine Newland Burt, 
Honoré Wiltse and James Oliver Cur- 
wood, together with other names which | 
did not recognize but which the “blurb” 
or the picture on the jacket advertised as 
those of Western Writers. Plainly, when 
it came to reading matter, Leadville was 
most vitally interested in its own moun- 
tains and forests and deserts, its own 
ranchers and miners—itself. Provincial, 
I decided; and decided further that it was 
a provincialism I liked. The West was 
developing a burning interest in its own 
present and past, a just pride in what it 
had been and what it was going to be. 
From such a soil springs real and sincere 
art, not that imitative effort, that copying 
of what some one else once did well, which 
has hitherto been the limitation of 
American literature, painting and music. 
Later in the summer | saw the Taos and 
Santa Fe groups of painters at work, 
groping their way toward a new Western 
school; and I felt the same satisfaction 
over our healthy provincialism. 

It may well have been that very night 
when I sat at dinner with a dozen Lead- 
ville people. There we were, cocked up 
on the top of the Rockies—‘‘the highest 
incorporated town in the United States” 

a spot so inaccessible by nature that in 


AST summer, 


Beyond the Rockies 
By Will Irwin 


Author .f: The City That Was, etc. 


my own lifetime men in order to make the 
journey had to fight a thousand devils of 
the mountains. And about what did we 
talk? A little of the old days, naturally. 
That would have been hard to avoid, 
because most of us remembered the 
glorious, unique period of ’79 when we 
stampeded over the peaks to the Bonanza. 
But a great deal more of Paris and Rome, 


the Ruhr and the Rhine, Shanghai and’ 


Manila, San Francisco and New York. 
Between them, these people had seen and 
absorbed the great show places of the 
world and many of the remote corners. 
They were not only traveled, but they had 
the traveled point of view. In the best 
sense, they were cosmopolitan. It seemed 
to me, when I went home that night under 
the violent blaze of mountain stars, that 
in spirit as well as in flesh we had sat 
above the world and looked serenely down 
upon It. 

I made my formula then for the new 
West. It was cosmopolitan in the best 
sense; and in the best sense it was also 
provincial. It was making its own Kultur, 
clinging to some of its old, distinctive 
ideas on morals, on the comely customs of 
human life, even on costume. But these 
were also the true inheritors of men who 
would ride twenty miles and take a rail- 
road fifty just to attend a cowboy dance 
and who, dropped on to Mars, would have 
begun instantly to adapt themselves and to 
see what they could get out of the place. 
That blend gave some of the flavor to the 
New West to touch which is, for an exiled 
old-timer, like Atlas touching the earth. 


And yet was the West really 
cosmopolitan in the. best sense? 
Had it ever been so? An old pic- 
ture flashed into my mind. I was 


a little boy, standing by a station in 
one of the mountain camps. A growl- 
ing mob came round the corner; like 
any boy or dog, I rushed to the seat of 
excitement. My blood froze as I saw 
that the leader carried a rope looped into 
a noose. Evidently there was a lynching 
afoot. Supported by a dozen clutching 
hands march two men—criminals or 
victims. They were little; they were 
curiously bloused and shuffled as they 
walked; they had yellow faces. I identi- 
fied them then as Chinamen, the first I 
had ever seen. Some one had tied their 
pigtails together so tightly that they 
turned their heads away from each other. 
But their faces were as calm and stolid as 
though carved out of yellow jade. Some- 
how I became aware that this was not a 
lynching, only a deportation. The rope 
was merely a piece of stage property, sug- 
gesting what would happen if they came 
back. A train was waiting on the siding. 
A dozen kicks urged the two Chinamen up 
the steps of the smoking car. And having 
finished its grim work, the mob relapsed to 
wit and humor—roared and swayed with 
laughter as the leader flourished the noose 
and described realistically what would 
happen to these monkeys if they ever came 
back. Their only crime, it appeared, lay 
in disregarding the motto of the camp, 
“no Chinks wanted,” and trying to start 
a laundry. 

This was in the early eighties. In the 
nineties, Californian children habitually 
stoned Chinamen; and San Francisco 
toughs, when time hung heavily on their 
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hands, raided Chinatown. By the time 
the new century dawned, San Francisco 
was beginning to take a pride in the pic- 
turesqueness, if nothing else, of the 
stranger within her gates. Long before, 
the business element had learned that the 
“dirty, thieving, dishonest Chink” stuck 
to a bargain with a fidelity unknown to 
the most honest white man; that a China- 
man’s “I pay” was better than an 
endorsed note. I lived, finally, to see the 
day in 1919 when a squad of young 
native Chinese, looking like doll-soldiers 
in their khaki, marched down the streets 
of San Francisco with overseas medals on 
their breasts—and the sidewalks rocked 
with cheers. The Chinese, once the old 
economic cause of friction was removed, 
once we came to know them, had become 
popular. In the annals of no people is 
there a finer triumph of sheer character. 


Provincial and Cosmopolitan 


Then there was the Indian. Alice Rix, 
appealing to Washington on behalf of the 
Northern Californian Indians, brought 
east some records of the early days. As 
I remember, they show that in the five 
years after the Argonauts came the native 
population had been reduced by two- 
thirds. Certainly a rapid shrinkage, that; 
too rapid to be explained by economic 
causes or “dwindling birthrate.” Part of 
the explanation lies buried in Joaquin 
Miller’s “Unknown History,” a book 
nearly forgotten now, though there must 
be some among my middle-aged readers 
who, like me, have cried childish tears 
over the death of Paquita. Half biog- 
raphy, half romance, half exalted poetry, 
haif mere words, it purports to tell of 
the days when Miller lived among the 
Modocs. And there is one episode done 
with such vivid detail that it could not 
have beeninvented. It describes the cold- 
blooded massacre of an Indian band, men, 
women and children alike. The historians 
of our glorious Argonaut days are silent 
about such episodes. ‘They have died to 
our history; but the remnants of the 
Pacific Coast Indians, had we their con- 
fidence, could tell us certain old tales 
passed on from their grandfathers. On 
the West Coast we had no such excuse as 
had the settler of the Plains. The Indian 
we found there was not aggressive; it was 
vears before the Coast knew a single up- 
rising. Nevertheless, we Western boys of 
my generation were reared on the idea that 
a dead Indian was the only good Indian. 

Provincial in the best sense, cosmo- 
politan in the best sense, yes; yet there 
seems to be an area where the good, 
homely milk of provincialism and the 


What is the Western Spirit? 


fine wine of cosmopolitanism overlap, and, 
instead of fortifying their own qualities, 
make a somewhat unwholesome mixture. 
That touch of old Western intolerance I 
found still in the New West. In two 
winters of rapid travel through the United 
States, I met nowhere so many people 
who had not recovered from the late war 
as in the country beyond the Rockies. 
There, I had most often to argue against 
the quaint superstition that Germans 
used habitually to cut off the hands of the 
little Belgians. 

True, I could give counter-instances by 
the dozen; as for example that Cosmo- 
politan Club at the Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, where forty students are 
banded together for the purpose of under- 
standing other peoples and of creating 
from that understanding a more tolerant 
world. Yet the tendency remains; a 
vivid impression. In detail, I seemed 
always to be arguing with pleasant acci- 
dental acquaintances of smoking com- 
partments that though Germany was 
eternally wrong in the late war, the indi- 
vidual Heinie was really not such a bad 
In bulk, I found one of the greatest 


sort. 
and most progressive Western states 
absorbed in a struggle between the ‘‘Prot- 


estant, Gentile, white, native-born ele- 
ment,” and the rest. I found that issue, 
though less active in other Western states, 
smouldering everywhere under the sur- 
face. 

I could not help feeling a sense that the 
New West, which I still like to consider 
my West, had been a trifle swindled. He 
who knows this strange world of 1923 in 
bulk, as I have had opportunity to 
know it, understands that this intolerance 
is only a manifestation of a disease which 

rages from the Golden Gate to the Golden 
Horn. We have entered a period when 
the very existence of Christian civilization 
demands basic changes in the inter- 
national structure—perhaps the social 
structure. Blocking the way, as ever, 
stands the reactionary, the person who 
believes most ardently in leaving things 
as they are or going back to them as they 
were. In this age as it happens, the 
reactionary element is especially well 
furnished with subtle, scheming brains. 
Left alone in contemplation of their ten 
million soldier dead, their twenty million 
perished of starvation or disease, their 
three hundred and fifty billions of des- 
troyed wealth, the peoples of the world 
might have made good the catch phrase 
‘a war to end war.” Some counter-cur- 
rent was necessary to the purposes of the 
reactionary. Wherefore he forged proto- 


cols to prove a Jewish scheme to seize the 
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world; he set himself, in the schools of the 
whole’ European Continent, to educate 
the little children on lies, to the end that 
they might hate their neighbor all the 
days of their lives; he loaded whatever 
newspapers he could control, purchase or 
deceive with pure venom; he strove con- 
sciously to keep alive and intensify the 
hatreds of the Great War, in order that 
men should refuse traffic with new things. 
His most extreme opponents, the Russian 
Bolsheviki, looked on his method and 
found it good for their own purposes. They 
started a campaign of tooth-gnashing 
which went the reactionary one better. A 
third of the world is trying with rather 
blind and scattered efforts to avert those 
future wars which mean the death of civ- 
ilization; two thirds, just as blindly but 
under better direction, is indulging the not 
entirely unpleasant emotion of hate. 


The Dangerous Hate-W ave 


You can not, in this age, quarantine any 
nation against thought; such things blow 
like great winds across seas and borders. 
The farmer boy of the South, the Missis- 
sippi Basin and the West listens to some 
orator who proclaims all foreigners dogs, 
all Jews Shylocks and all Catholics trai- 
tors, joins a society with blood-curdling 
oaths and rides forth to his tawdry 
crusade. He likes the importance and 
the cheap mysticism of the performance; 
but beyond that he is stirred by a vague 
emotion which he has not the discrimina- 
tion to analyze. He would resent the 
truth that the man who generated his 
pleasant feeling of righteous hatred is some 
Prussian junker scheming to restore the 
regime of blood and iron, some Czarist 
propagandist whose emotional aim is to 
see the peasants hanged for occupying the 
lands of their lord, or some British ‘Tory 
hoping to drag the new British Federation 
of States back to Kipling’s shoddy and 
outworn ideal of the Old Empire. Had 
we a hereditary enemy on our Northern 
border, a dangerous rival on our Southern, 
this hate-wave would doubtless take the 
same form as in bleeding Europe. True, 
there is Japan; but she is vague and far 
away, and only the extreme Western 
fringe of the Continent has before it, as a 
visible symbol and memorandum, the 
individual Japanese. So we take it out 
on each other, exaggerating our dif- 
ferences of origin, faith and racial peculi- 
arity. And that old streak of intolerance 
in the West which, under the stress of 
strong, manly, Western passion may 
always become a rather brutal intoler- 
ance, forms a good container for this 
poison of the modern world. 
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The Virtues of Vegetables 


Some Striking Truths on the Question: Why Are So Many 
American Children Seriously Undernourished ? 


RIMITIVE man instinct- 
ively includes in his diet 
certain things which civ- 
lized man has shown a 
marked tendency to omit from his. 
Primitive diets may be either car- 
niverous or chiefly vegetarian or a combi- 
nation of the two. Certain races such as 
the Eskimos live largely on the animals 
which they kill, but it is of great importance 
to note that they eat not only the muscles 
of these animals but also the livers and 
other internal organs including parts of the 
digestive tract and sometimes even the 
contents of the stomach which usually 
contains a large proportion of vegetable 
matter. The primitive vegetarian races 
eat not only whole grain but a large pro- 
portion of leafy vegetables, berries and 
fruits. Some of those races which show 
the finest physical development and vigor 
live largely on milk and milk products. 
Civilized man on the other hand, espe- 
cially during the last century, has for 
various reasons, largely economic, reduced 
the proportion of milk, green vegetables, 
fruits and the organs of animals in his diet 
and has subsisted largely and in many 
cases almost exclusively on muscle meat, 
highly milled flour and grains which have 
been either polished or pro- 
cessed in such a way as to 
remove the outer covering of 
the grain. His diet has often 
come to be almost exclusively 
a cooked one with little or 
no raw vegetable or fruit. 
Modern students of nutrition 
have asked themselves 
whether it can be merely a 
coincidence that during this 
century the physique of large 
proportions of the popula- 
tion, particularly in the 
cities, has in certain ways 
seriously deteriorated. ‘The 
most striking example of this 
is perhaps seen in the teeth. 
Decay of teeth has certainly 
increased enormously — in 
modern times until at present 
very few individuals are seen 
who have no cavities. <A 
striking example of this com- 
paratively sudden change 
too sudden indeed to be ac- 
counted for as a product of 
evolution—is cited by Me- 
Collum. In ninety-six skulls 
found by Stefansson in Ice- 
land dating from the ninth 
to the thirteenth centuries no 
dental decay at all was found. 
During this period the people 
had been living under primi- 
tive conditions. During the 
last seventy-five years when 
the diet has changed to a 
very modern type as the 
result of increasing com- 


By Harold K. Faber, M. D. 


Head of Children’s Department 
Stanford University Medical School 


merce, dental decay has become 
common. 

Another striking development of the 
last century is the greatly increased pro- 
portion of rickets. This disease, which is 
characterized by a failure of the bones to 
deposit sufficient lime salts, with conse- 
quent softness of the bones and many 
serious deformities, has in some places 
become so prevalent that go% of all in- 


very 


fants have been found to be affected. 
About 20% of our school children in this 
country are seriously undernourished, 


condition which can be traced directly or 
indirectly to correctible faults in diet. 
Now the average modern diet contains 
enough calories or fuel and it contains 
enough of the protein tissue building ma- 
terial—frequently indeed too much of the 
latter. Yet it fails to satisfy the demands 
of the body for full physical vigor and 
development. - What is absent? The 
answer has been found but recently as a 
result of some of the most brilliant and 





Schoolroom marionette shows, in which the puppets represent 


different vegetables, have proved highly effective in 


teaching children the value of vegetables as food 


painstaking researches which hu- 
manity owes to medical science. 
Ne: irly every one who reads today 
is familiar with the word vitamin 
and with something of what it im- 
plies. Indeed so much stress has 
been laid on these substances that one is 
sometimes apt to think that eating yeast 
will cure most of the ills which flesh is heir 
to. Yet the vitamins are only part of the 
story. A consideration of the particular 
virtues of the primitive diet with special 
stress on the vegetables will make an 
understanding of the subject clear. What 
did primitive man obtain from his diet 
that we are so apt to leave out of ours? 

First—He obtained food which he had 
to tear and chew. This exercised his jaws, 
sending the blood in increasing amounts 
through the vessels in and about the 
teeth, making and keeping all the living 
tissues of the teeth well nourished and 
vigorous. It is a general law of nature 
which should never be forgotten that no 
living tissue can thrive unless it functions 
actively; is in other words, properly exer- 
cised. ‘To this the teeth are no exception. 

Second—He obtained food which con- 
tained large amounts of fiber which made 
it necessary for him to masticate thor- 
oughly. This fiber polished 
the enamel of his teeth and 
cleansed the spaces between 
the teeth. 

Third—From this fibrous 
matter he obtained roughage. 
That is to say, such food 
being bulky and undissolved 
by digestive juices or by the 
bacteria in the _ intestines 
mechanically stimulates the 
intestinal muscle to contract 
and thus prevents constipa- 
tion. Thisis another instance 
of the way in which exercise 
is provided for tissue by 
increased function and _ is 
nature’s method for providing 
the intestine with its proper 
exercise. Constipation Is per- 
haps, next to dental decay, 
the most common disorder 
resulting from faulty diet. 
Associated with many serious 
bodily disabilities its most 
serious effect in the case of 


growing children is loss of 
appetite and consequent 
malnutrition. 


Fourth—From the vegeta- 
bles primitive man found a 
most important and in many 
instances almost his entire 
supply of several mineral 
salts. For the building of 
bone, a primary requisite in 
the growth of children, lime 
salts in adequate quantities 
are absolutely essential and 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The teacher sought to interest her pupils in various kinds of vegetables by having each child draw on the blackboard a 
brought quick results 


picture of some vegetable and keep its name a secret. The “guessing game 


Making Children Like Greens 


HE teacher’s first step in inter- 
esting children to eat green 


vegetables is to eat them 
herself, and if she has not 
already discovered how delicious 
cooked spinach, cabbage and raw 


vegetable salads can be, let her get busy 
in the kitchen with an up-to-date cook 


book. The French have raised salad 
making and the cooking of “greens’’ to a 


high art as I once found out to my sorrow 
when arriving in England after living a 
year in France. Boiling all the taste, 
color and vitamins out of “greens’’ is 
about as far as most English and Amer- 
ican housewives approach the culinary 
arts of their French cousins, where vege- 
tables are concerned. 

\sk any group of American children 
what vegetables they eat. “‘Potatoes and 
peas” is almost the invariable answer. 
Only on closer questioning one finds that 
potatoes are eaten once or twice daily and 
peas very occasionally. In the small 
proportion of American homes where the 
children’s meals are planned with the 
advice of a children’s specialist, the chil- 
dren class the eating of green vegetables 
with the “early to bed” habit—hated 
practises which grownups do not have to 
follow but inflict on children. For, too 
often, father or mother or both, ignore 
the green vegetable habit. 

In the rural districts eating green vege- 
tables means growing green vegetables so 
that the class room stimulation must 
carry beyond the school into the home 
in order to insure a garden patch planted 
with “green stuff.” School gardens and 
above all school window boxes pro- 
vide excellent opportunities for initiating 
youngsters into the joys of vegetable 
raising. A_ first-grade teacher in_ the 
Daniel Webster school, San Francisco, 
Miss Martha Loewi, raised successful 
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crops of miniature greens in egg-shell 
pots brought from home by the children. 
The names of these vegetables were given 
as sight words and were printed later on 
small cards in question form to be used 
for silent reading and oral composition 
work. The children, seated in a circle, 
would be dealt the’ cards; the child that 
was ready first would give an oral reply 
to some such printed question as “Do you 
eat spinach?” Answer, “Yes, I eat 
spinach three times a week.” 

Arithmetic problems in buying green 
vegetables helped to keep aflame the 
interest in this particular habit even 
though actual market values were ruth- 
lessly slaughtered in order to accommo- 
date to the number ability of these young 
marketers. 

These vegetable sight words were also 
used for the first writing lessons on the 
blackboard so that hand-work and the 
3 R’s were all perfectly correlated in a 
green vegetable project. 


A Guessing Game 


In the first grade of the John Swett 
School, San Francisco, Miss Murray used 
free-hand drawing to familiarize her 
pupils with green vegetables. ‘The chil- 
dren were asked to take their places at the 


blackboard in order to play a “‘guessing 
game.” Each child was to draw a 
picture of a vegetable—the kind that 


grows above the ground—and to keep 
its name a_ secret. Then the class 
passed before each picture and guessed 
what vegetable the artist had attempted 
to draw. 


The first time this lesson was 
given only one lucky guesser distin- 
guished cabbage from spinach or 
asparagus from artichokes. But 
these young artists immediately set 
to work to study nature, bringing 

actual models of green vegetables from 
home until, on some mornings, the 
teacher’s desk resembled a greengrocer’s 
stall. The freehand pictures were often 
put upon the blackboard until the realism 
of the drawings took all the guessing out 
of this game. 

In another first grade of the John Swett 
School, Miss Joan O’ Keefe working out 
two excellent reading charts under the 
titles “Above Ground” and “Below 
Ground.” Cut-out pictures of the vege- 
tables were pasted on each chart with the 
name of each printed opposite. Miss 
O’ Keefe also composed the following good 
reading lesson: 

We have a vegetable garden. 

It is in our back yard. 

There are many green vegetables growing in it. 

Green vegetables are good for health. 

Mother uses lettuce for our salad. 

Help mother pick the string beans and spin- 

ach for dinner. 

Green vegetables are rich in vitamins. 

It has been said that of all flowers the 
geranium is most closely associated with 
the development of woman’s hunger for 
beauty and genius for home-making. For, 
ages ago, the first geranium was carried 
forth from Persia by some home-sick wife 
or mother and down through the ages the 
geranium has followed the outposts of 
civilization—the sturdy gay flower of the 
pioneer. 

According to Miss Jenkins’ Sketch 
Book, the vegetable family is as widely 
traveled as the geranium and has been 
tenderly cherished by the wise housewife 

(Continued on page 70) 











F Doctor Chandon had known the 

adventure he was to encounter be- 

tween the summit and the bottom of 

the long grade, he might have held a 
less firm foot on the brake and permitted 
the little car to roll more recklessly toward 
Outlook. For even a slightly increased 
speed would have taken him past the spot 
where the encounter occurred, and he 
would have reached home—well, as much 
in the dark as the rest of the town. 

As it was, his mind was filled with 
pleasant speculation, aroused by a con- 
versation with an old friend a short time 
before; and although the lamps on his car 
were not operating, and dusk had fallen 
across the mountains, and he was still 
nearly two hours from home, his progress 
was a leisurely coast down the winding 
grade. 

Only on the heights did day linger. 
Twin Hills were still two rosy cones above 
a purpling ridge when the great canon 
below began filling with a deep blue twi- 
light haze that diffused details as a fog. 
Twinkling from the depths of this lake of 
thickening dusk, a cluster of yellow specks 
like reflected stars marked the bottom of 
the grade and the end of the journey. 
And now, as the machine rolled deeper 
into the gathering dark, a chain of electric 
bulbs bordering the road sprang alight- 
the Blue Bar company’s donation of sur- 
plus current above the needs of its mine 
and the village at the foot of the grade. 


By Leland W. Peck 
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These guiding lights were welcome to 
Doctor Chandon, as familiar as he was 
with this road, for soon the way would be- 
come a dark tunnel through a ‘dim decep- 
tive region of ov orhanging’ trees and sheer 
banks. He found that traveling without 
headlights was not difficult, but neverthe- 
less he crept along with a wary brake. 

When almost complete darkness had 
closed down, he slowed to consult his 
watch under one of the roadside lights— 
eight o’clock. It would take about a half 
hour to reach the mine office, he judged; 
from there to the valley was a matter of 
but a few minutes. 

His estimate was close; it was almost 
eight-thirty when his machine reached the 
broad less-steep space upon which the 
Blue Bar mine office looked down from its 
perch a little distance above the road. A 
madrone grew near the center of this oval 
space, and here the road split to encircle 
the tree, providing the one place on the 
entire grade where a car could turn round 
without changing gears. Swinging in off 
the main-traveled road, Doctor Chandon 
brought his car to a stop near the foot of 
the steep path that led to the building, a 
neat little structure with a glaring lamp 
over its door which lighted the path and 
the roadway below. 

The doctor had just taken a cigar from 
his pocket, changed his mind and re- 
placed it, when the world went black. One 
moment warm, companionable light; the 
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Th. Accumalies 






“Well, Ran.” said the 
doctor evenly, 
“you're hurt” 


next instant absolute darkness, leaving 
him and his blind car in an impenetrable 
black pocket. Sheltering trees and steep 
bank had melted into the night; the little 
building above was lost; the creamy dust 
of the road was visible only as a diffused 


' gray blur fading into nothingness. 


Chandon stepped out, moved cau- 
tiously to the rim of the highway, glanced 
up and down the mountainside. Every 
bead of light in the string that looped 
along the road had vanished. Below, 
where the little town had winked its 
scores of cheerful eyes at him a short time 
before, lay a great black chasm. Nowhere 
in his range of vision was there a single 
gleam of light. 

Feeling about, the doctor sat down on 
a rock that edged the road. Relaxed, look- 
ing down where the village should be, he 
congratulated himself upon reaching this 
highway safety-zone when he had. Sev- 
eral minutes passed. The silence of the 
odorous mountain night was unbroken; 
no sound rose from the settlement. It 
was as though the town had fallen asleep 
with the dashing out of its lights. 

Then a faint mechanical purring 
reached Chandon’s ears; a car was abroad 
somewhere below. The sound increased; 
in the quiet dark the doctor heard the 
acceleration of the motor as the car began 
to climb; and he noted with interest that 
the approaching machine carried no 
lights. 
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“He’s stepping!” Chandon said to him- 
self, guided only by the sound of the car 
that was so rapidly diminishing the half- 
mile that lay between the level and the 
man on the rock. 

He made no move. The unseen car 
drew close, reached the forks of the double 
road, became indistinctly visible as it 
passed between him and the tree. With 
a start of surprise the doctor heard the 
engine slow, heard rather than saw the car 
swing slowly about, facing back the way 
it had come. He was on the point of call- 
ing a warning to save the driver from 
crashing into the rear of the empty car, 
when the newcomer stopped with what 
Chandon guessed to be but a few feet 
separating the two machines. “Knows 
his ground,” flashed into Doctor Chan- 
don’s mind; “‘but it’s bull luck he didn’t 
hit me.” 

Leaping out, the driver crunched up the 
steep walk toward the mine office. To 
the listener came soon after the unmis- 
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takable sound of a window being pried 
open. Softly he crossed the road, stood 
by his own car, listening intently. 

Perhaps five minutes later the thud of 
feet told of the stranger’s leap from the 
window; his footsteps sounded again upon 
the crushed-rock of the path. Doctor 
Chandon, trying to piece together the 
meaning of this affair, had a moment of 
regret that he had waited so long. What 
if—His thoughts were interrupted by the 
close approach of the other. 

Peering across his car, the doctor strove 
to penetrate the darkness, see who this 
man was, but the most he could distin- 
guish was a dark blur against a darker 
background. He visioned a real surprise 
for the stranger within a few moments— 
when it would be necessary to warn him 
that a car blocked his passage. If he was 
there on legitimate business, all would be 
well; if not— 

The doctor’s conjectures as to what 
would happen if the unknown was on a 
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criminal undertaking were again broken 
when the man paused beside the car. 
There was a tense moment of suspense; 
then he turned and retraced his steps to 
the little building, still working in the 
dark, stumbling a little but refusing to 
employ a light. Wonder—or curiosity- 
held the doctor motionless; here was his 
opportunity to slip away, yet he watched 
and listened. 


LITTLE fan of yellow light cut the 
darkness above the road; the stranger 
had resorted finally to an electric torch. He 
held the ray on the dusty ground beneath 
the window, revealing nothing of himself, 
while he scuffed about with his feet. For 
Chandon this was sufficient. Before the 
burglar had finished blotting out all foot- 
print evidence, the doctor slipped into his 
car, released the brakes and coasted 
silently down the grade. 
As he entered the village it seemed to 
him that the absence of familiar crossing 








“Walt took him into his house, and I went along. 





Tom Pepper said that Rannie had tried to kill him’ 
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lights, together with the gloomy dark faces 
of most of the buildings, gave the settle- 
ment an air of hushed expectancy. Ina 


thoughtful mood, Chandon wondered if 


Outlook had ever been so dark at nine 
o'clock before it had had electricity. 
Probably, but he could not remember 
that the nights were ever so confusing. 
A case of what one was accustomed to, 
he told himself as he slowed for his house, 
a faint blotch of leaden color set back in a 
tree-formed cavern. 

A familiar voice rose out of the ob- 
scurity as he swung in toward the open 
gate. 

“Hey, there!” 

A dim figure detached itself imperfectly 
a the gloom, became an indistinct blur 
against the grayed white of the fence. 
“Aint it dark enough without turning off 
your lights?” 

“Evening, Henry.”” Doctor Chandon 
bore down on the brake. ‘“’Tis pretty 
thick, but I can find my way.” 

“Oh, it’s you, doc.” The 
tone was tinctured with an 
appreciable degree of relief. 
“T was wondering who was 
sneaking along like that, all 
dark. What’s the idear?” 

“Repair job for you, Henry. 
Forded a creek today; may 
have short-circuited =my 
lights.” 

The man drew closer, 
leaned familiarly on the car 
door, his voice still his only 
identific: ation to Chandon. 

“I was telling George Trines 
at the hotel how it aint right 
leaving the town dark this- 
away” said the voice petu- 
lantly. “It looks kind of 
mysterious to me; I felt it 
right away when it got dark 
so sudden. How do we 
know Ww hat’ s going on! 

“What’s wrong with the 
wires, have you heard?” 

‘Nobody knows yet. Bar- 
ney, at the hotel, phoned to 
the power house right after 
the lights went off. Jim 
Pennant told him he would 
fix the trouble soon as he 
found it—an hour or two, 
he figured. A pretty how- 
dedo, leaving us thisaway! 
Dark cars scooting round— 
you're the second one | seen 
without lights. Or maybe 
it was you I seen—about five 
minutes after the lights quit 

close to half an hour ago?” 

“Couldn’t have been me, 
Henry. I just got into town.” 

“Well, it strikes me as 
danged funny __ business. 
"Taint right!” 

“We  shouldn’t growl,” 
laughed the doctor. ‘‘We’ve 
had almost unbroken service 
since the power house was 
built. If the Blue Bar mine hadn’t agreed 
to light the town we'd still be using kero- 
sene and candles.” 

“That’s all right, but we got electricity 
and we ought to haze it,” insisted the in- 
distinct Henry. ‘You been gone a while, 
aint you, doc?” 

“Three days. Behind in my sleep a 
little. Had a good enough straw mat- 
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Margie Sherrill had 
brains in her pretty 

head, and a dauntless 
spirit that won his 


quiet admiration 


tress the first night, but last night I slept 
in a chair. As usual, I’m glad to get 
home.” He released the brakes. ‘Good 
night.” 

The little car lurched through the gate, 
was guided expertly up the driveway and 
through the open barn door, a square of 
ebony in a dull leaden field, and stopped 
in intense darkness. Softly from the 
obscurity came a subdued friendly snort 
and the sound of the horse chafing against 
the half-door of its box stall. Chandon 
crossed over, found the animal’s nose and 
rubbed it affectionately, enumerating 
meanwhile several uncomplimentary 
characteristics of a certain badly spoiled, 
fat and worthless old saddle horse. 

‘The motor car could never supplant the 
horse in his regard; of that Doctor Chan- 
don was positive. But at the same time 
he knew that he would not give up 
the use of his dented and dusty little 
automobile for a stock farm. More than 
twenty years of service in the Twin Hills 








country had taught the doctor all there 
was to learn about mountain transpor- 
tation, and in spite of his sentimental 
convictions, the padded seat of his car 
with its fat sofa pillow for the small of his 
back was a comfort not to be foregone 
while the roads were open. 

Of course, during ‘‘the rains,” when 
many of the mountain roads were impass- 
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able for wheels, the doctor bestrode his 
pampered saddle horse and ministered to 
the sick, near-sick, mentally- and spirit 
ually-sick among the sparse population in 
a rugged territory something like twenty 
miles in radius. Such trips were hard, 
long and comfortless, not to be chosen in 
preference to the ease of gasoline travel. 
Nevertheless, he sometimes longed for the 
old days, when life was more leisurely; 
when a man could catch up with his sleep 
on the road—and became an adept at do- 
ing it; when there was, he felt certain, 
more romance in the world. Romance! 
He smiled now at the thought and slowly 
shook his head. 

Assuring himself that the animal had 
been fed—a chore of a neighboring boy— 
Chandon rummaged in a box of odds and 
ends with the aid of his flashlight, found 
a padlock and key and a minute or two 
later locked the barn door after him. 

He stood for a time in the thick dark, 
slowly flexing his arms and straightening 
his shoulders, listening to 
the trees that were begin- 
ning to talk in the freshening 
night wind. Then he entered 
the kitchen, poked the beam 
of his little light into corners 
until he found candles and 
an old glass _ stand-lamp 
which had, luckily, some 
dregs of kerosene still in its 
bowl. 

The old woman who kept 
his bachelor’s house in order 
had gone home long since, 
and the doctor, casual from 
years of enforced irregu- 
larity in meals, lit the laid 
wood fire, broke some eggs 
into a saucer and poured a 
handful of coffee beans into 
the grinder. 

“Coffee in the morning, 
tea at night,” he chanted as 
he turned the handle, evi- 
dently well pleased. ‘lo- 
night’s an exception; been a 
long day, the evening is 
young yet, and—” he glanced 
toward a window—“accord- 
ing to neighbor Henry, a fine 
night for a crime.” 

The wind made strange 
muffled howlings about the 
eaves; it was picking up. 
He heard the snapping 


ing leaves against the roof 
as he shook the ground coffee 


into the pot. new gust, 
heavier than the _ others, 
swayed the big oak that 


stood closest to the house. 
A hollow groan, a sound for 
which he had been half lis- 
tening, filled the room. 

“Must cut that limb,’ 
told himself absently, a 
thought he had entertained 
many times before. “‘Nuis- 
ance!’ He waited, but the groan was 
not repeated. 

He sat relaxed at the kitchen table in 
the feeble wavering light of the candle, 
thoughtfully munching his food and sip- 
ping his hot coffee, time and again glan- 
cing at the black squares of the windows. 
Through them he saw a few distant spat- 
ters of pale yellow, where the resurrected 


tattoo of innumerable danc- 
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lamps of a bygone era were doing their 
brave best to dispel the unaccustomed 


Doctor Chandon 
carefully polished the chimney, lit the 
lamp and carried it into the front room, 


gloom. 
Finishing the meal, 


where an open fire was laid 
ready for his match. He sank 
into a big chair and snipped the 
end from a cigar. When the 
wood was blazing well he lit the 
cigar with a hardwood sliver, a 
habit engendered by the convic- 
tion that a smoke always tasted 
better so, and sank back, puffing 
luxuriously, to gaze fixedly into 
the crackling flames. 


IS reverie was broken by 

the pulsing of a motor in 
the street. It raced, then died; 
a rapid step approached the 
door. 

Chandon took up a magazine, 
adjusted his glasses. ‘‘Come,” 
he replied to the sharp knock, 
and the knob turned. 

“Well, Ran,” said the doctor 
evenly, looking over his reading 
glasses at the newcomer, “‘you’re 
hurt.” 

“Yeah,” growled the young 
man whose muscular left fore- 
arm, above a red-smeared wrist 
and hand, was gripped tightly 
in his right fingers. ‘‘And that 
aint all | am!’ 

The doctor had never before 
seen on that familiar face such 
intense emotion. The burning 
eyes spoke of desperation and 
rage; the twisted lips of taut 
nerves; additional signs of ex- 
treme agitation were his flushed 
cheeks, his shallow breathing. 

He was a tall and hardy 
specimen of manhood, in_ his 
early twenties. His face, under 
wildly sprawled dark hair and 
behind a scratch and a bruise, 
now, under the doctor’s close 
and rapid observation, took on 
a look of furtiveness. His collar 
was torn away from one side of 
his brown corded neck; his 
clothing was rumpled = and 
smudgy with dust. At the end 
of his long left middle finger a 
slow drop of blood formed and 
fell, formed and fell. 

“Sit down here, Ran,” said 
the doctor quietly. He exam- 
ined the injury, a sharply-de- 
hned deep cut in the wrist, and 
wound it loosely with gauze. 

“Troublesome but not serious. 
I'll heat a bit of water.’ 

The youth watched him go, 
heard through the closed door 
the fire being replenished, water 
being drawn. For a time he 
jerked his head about nervously, 
listening to the infrequent dis- 
tant sounds outside, his hands 
held tensely, awkwardly before 
him. Then, as the crimson stain 
rose to the surface of the white 


wrappings, he sat frowning, watching its 
slow spread, muttering under his brez ith. 
When the water was on the 
Chandon stood quiely for a moment, 
intent for any sound from the front room. it with a 


stove, 
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Then he tiptoed to the kitchen door, 
opened it carefully and stepped out into 
the night. A few minutes later, when he 
returned to the front room with a steam- 
ing basin. he found the boy stalking rest- 
lessly across the floor. 


A Song of Harvest 


By Eugene Manlove Rhodes 


Stern of mood was my soldier sire, 

Slow to laughter and quick to ire; 

Little deemed he that duty won 

Praise in doing—but shame, undone; 

Loth, as with all of the Saxon speech, 

To breathe the loving each feels for each. 

But once, as we two toiled side by side, 
He said to me—gruffly — yet kindly so, 

With something of sorrow, but more of pride, 
“Dear lad, you've a hard old row to hoe.” 


A hard old row! Ere long, in sooth, 

It seemed his saying was bitter truth. 

With aching muscles and swelling heart 
From all my fellows I toiled apart; 

Toiled apart on my weary stint, 

And hoed my row on the hills of flint. 

A hard old row! But not in vain 

That proud glance came to my mind again; 
If | envied then the favored few 

That loitered lightly their long lives through, 
I said no word as I watched them go, 

But I clenched my teeth and | hoed my row! 


God, I thank Thee! My toil has grown 

To me an empire, and all my own! 

The wayside blossoms are fair to see, 

And the world’s rough edges are sweet to me. 
Patience to wait and strength to bear, 

And hope, high-hearted, have found me here. 
Love and courage and truth and faith, 

With me walk in that homely path, 

And all life bringeth to high or low 

Has come to me here in this dear old row. 


And back I look with both shame and pride 
On that crooked furrow at eventide. 
Though I have labored since early morn 

To rid Thy reaping of all save corn, 

Still with the grain must be garnered in 

The tares of folly, the weeds of sin. 

Thou Who hath noted each thorn and stone, 
And the blazing sun where | toiled alone, 
Alike my evil and good you know— 

Master of Harvests, accept my row! 


“Come here.” ‘The doctor spoke 
quietly but with a firmness that steadied 
the other. “Sit down.” 

As he washed the wound and dabbed 
boride, he asked casually: 


women. 
utive standing for his lifelong trait, he 
had almost outgrown, but the character- 
istic had never left him. 
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“Wreck your car or get into a fight?” 
“Fight,” answered Ran shortly. 
“Lick him?” 
“Yeah.” 
The doctor was silent, busy with his 
cotton sw ab. 


grated the 
“Stopped me. 


“Tom Pepper,” 
youth finally. 
Swung on him. Got up and hit 
me a couple. Then | beaned 
him good and plenty.” 

“Knock him out?” 

“Yeah, out all right.” 

“Fist?” 

“Yeah 
hand.” 

“M-m-mm.” 

The young man’s body stif- 
fened at a sound; he turned his 
head quickly and listened, then 
relaxed somewhat when the 
sound was not repeated. He 
looked down at the thick thatch 
of gray hair on the head that 
bent over his arm, watched the 
capable hands perform their 
simple operation, and debated. 
His admiration was strong for 
this grave, kindly man of medi- 
cine who, as long as he could 
remember, had given his time 
and energy to the welfare of 
others. How many times, from 
earliest boyhood, had he taken 
his minor troubles to Doctor 
Chandon, who seemed to under- 
stand boys, who always gave 
judicial, helpful suggestions and 
advice. 

An impulse moved Ran Hew- 
son to put aside the reticence 
that this night’s affairs had 
drawn so tightly about him, 
and tell the doctor. Immedi- 
ately he recoiled from the 
thought. This was far from 
being a minor affair; this was 
something that would stir the 
community as it had not been 
stirred in years. And the possi- 
bility of jail—If only he hadn’t 
got that damned cut! Get fixed 
up and go! 

But the silent, attentive doc- 
tor applying the bandage seemed 
to demand something. Against 
his better judgment Ran found 
himself explaining. 

“Came up to me in the dark,” 
he exploded vehemently. “He 
can’t—nobody can’t ask me 
questions! Not after I tell em 
to shut up!” 

“‘No man, you mean, 
Chandon drily. 

Quickly the youth’s_ eyes 
flashed up from the injured 
wrist. But the other’s lowered 
face was grave, his attention 
fixed on the work. The doctor’s 
words had probed a sensitive 
spot. The younger man’s cheeks 
burned at this painful reminder, 
which was nothing more nor less 
than that Ran Hewson, a rugged, 
forceful man’s man had always 
been uneasy, voiceless before 
His nickname “Bash,” a dimin- 


nearly busted my 


” averred 


(Continued on page 100) 
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With practically no cash a farm worker was able to develop this two-acre garden home in the state-aided and guided 


Durham colony in California within a few years 


How to Build Up the Rural West 


Carefully Planned and Financed Colonization Must Replace 
Cheap Land and Hafhazard Development 


““As the world gets older and people are 
crowded closer together we lose some of our 
freedom. Whether we like it or not we have 
to think less of ourselves and more of the 


things which affect the common welfare.” 








T is interesting to speculate on what 
would have happened in this country 
if the pioneer had thought less of him- 
self and more of his grandchildren. 
One thing seems likely. A part of our 
magnificent hardwood forest would have 
been preserved and be now a part of our 
children’s heritage. In my youth, the 
hills which border the Ohio river were 
covered with the most magnificent 
hardwood forests the world has ever 
seen. On my grandfather's farm 
was one black walnut seven feet in 
diameter. I helped asa boy to split 
rails out of wild cherry trees that 
would be a joy to the maker of fine 
furniture today. Those splendid 
groves of tulip, ash, oak, walnut, wild 
cherry and hickory disappeared like 
mist before a morning sun. ‘The land 
was planted to corn and tob: 1cco, Crops 
which have no binding material in their 
roots and the winter rains soon washed 
away the fertile surface soil, which it had 
taken unnumbered centuries to create. 
Those hills which today should be parks 
whose beauty the whole world would come 
to enjoy are melancholy wrecks, scarred 


By Elwood Mead 


Chairman California State Land 
Settlement Board 


with gullies and covered with weeds and 
Ihe only grove of this forest left 


brush. 






Contrast this homesteader's hut ona quarter 


section with the above home on two acres 
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has been made a state park. This isa 
story of personal experience in the evo- 
lution from pioneer conditions when 
there were few people in a state to those 
which came to exist when the soli- 
tudes were no more, when cities and 
factories had crowded people together and 
the wealth of natural resources had passed 
from being the property of all the people 
into private hands. 
For forty years I lived on the frontier 
or in new and rapidly developing coun- 
tries. In that time I have seen the 
English speaking democracies on the 
two shores of the Pacific learn slowly 
and reluctantly the lesson that to let 
each man do whatever he pleases 
means turning society over to the 
predatory. In the end no one 1s 
satished. And nothing is more 
costly or foolish than for men to 
ignore cooperation and each s 
strive to shift for himself. We 
America are beginning to learn w ee 
Australia discovered a quarter of a 
century ago, which is that in coopera- 
tion there is no more effective eco 
nomic instrument than the government 
where it is used as a means of enabling 
people to do for themselves things which 
the individual can not do working alone. 
Australia and New Zealand have led the 
world in using democratic government to 
help their people answer the Biblical 
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inquiry, ““How shall we be fed 
and|wherewithal shall we be 
clothed.” 

When I became territorial 
engineer of Wyoming there 
was only one railroad across 
aregion as large as Germany. 
It ran close to the southern 
border. To reach the north- 
ern boundary one traveled a 
stage trail two hundred and 
seventy-five miles. I saw 
the first spadeful of earth 
turned for the first house in a 
region where one could then 
ride for days without meeting 
a man or seeing a_ house. 
Now it is a metropolitan city. 
Railways above, oil and coal 
beneath. The soil wrought 
the change. 

Few of that time looked 
ahead. They had no thought 
that they were laying the 
foundation of a common- 
wealth where in centuries to 
come unnumbered millions 
would dwell. The absence 
of any sense of state made 
efforts to pass laws which 
would preserve this heritage 
for future generations a 
thankless task. What men 
sought was private ownership 
of everything then public. 
They wanted titles to mines 
and timber and farm land. 
They wanted free and un- 
restricted grazing for their 
sheep and cattle on the 
public domain, and they had 
small regard for any one who 
sought to interfere. They 
had an abiding conviction 
that men then in the territory had a right 
to keep it as it then was and that later 
comers were meddlesome interlopers. 

The homesteader who found his fences 
cut and his crops destroyed was told by 
the irate range stock man that he was 
getting what he deserved. He was taking 
range from which the stockman had 
chased Indians, and any tenderfoot who 
tried to put up fences would have to take 
his medicine. The range was held by the 
divine right of discovery and appropri- 
ation. Nearly every one hoped to make a 
stake and go east to enjoy it. That there 
could be any social purpose in land, water 
or mining laws was foreign to the life and 
thought of the time. Men believed that 
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of homes built with state aid by settlers on the raw 


land of Australia (lower) and California 


any one wise and strong enough to capture 
the earth was entitled to own it. They 

saw a Chicago drygoods firm acquire i 
water front of a stream for forty miles 
without protest. This was done under a 
desert land act that was a social and 
economic crime. They knew that perjury 
went with the title to nearly every section 
of this land, but why object. There were 
other streams and leagues of land farther 
west. When there was need more Indians 
could be moved. Any one who complained 
about fences on the public domain or wrote 
a letter to the Land Office about the illegal 
shutting in of water fronts was looked on 
as a scab and the free masonry of the 
frontier showed him where he belonged. 


Elwood 


ead R 


By accident I entered this 
life in the unloved role of a 
reformer. I came to inter- 
fere with vested rights of 
pioneers, to upset established 
customs. I had in Colorado 
criticized the speculative 
ownership of streams, then 
recognized in court decisions, 
and had helped show its un- 
wisdom. That led to a belief 
that I knew something about 
water laws. Wyoming had 
come to have a conviction of 
sin so far as water legislation 
went. They had reached a 
dead end in trying makeshift 
expedients. ‘lo get control 
of natural resources men filed 
on homesteads and staked 
out gold, silver or oil claims. 
Why not have a law for 
staking out claims to rivers? 
The legislature agreed. It 
passed an act under which 
any one could file on a river 
as he shot antelope on the 
hills. John Doe could fill out 
a blank form stating that he 
had appropriated the water 
of Big Sandy Creek and had 
driven a stake and posted a 
notice informing all the world 
of the fact. He filed this 
with the County Clerk and 
the deed was done. The law 
said that this notice was 
prima facie evidence of title 
to water. Most Johns be- 
lieved when they paid the 
filing fee that they had a 
vested right which the world 
must respect. They saw 
nothing incongruous in the 
idea. They filed on other natural re- 
sources in the same way. 

Later on John Doe found out that there 
were seventeen other appropriations of 
Big Sandy Creek. In his opinion Wyo- 
ming had too many people. Also some 
had been unethical enough to appropriate 
more than one stream. Later on when the 
records were searched it was found that 
one who thought well of Wyoming water 
had made appropriations in every county 
in the state. Being a little doubtful in one 
case he described the appropriation as 
being ‘“‘somewhere on the western slope of 
the Big Horn Mountains.” Before the 
next legislature met irrigators had brought 

(Continued on page 108) 





Homes put up—the one on the right was abandoned by the discouraged builder—by settlers in the Southwest who tried 
to conquer the desert with nothing but their brawn and a few hundred dollars 
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oblivion. “History is made 
only to be immediately forgotten,” 
and it requires a_ strong effort of 
both memory and imagination to recall 
the conditions of twenty-five years ago. 
But to the writer there is one chrono- 
logical landmark to which he can tie his 
own recollections. Just twenty-five years 
ago, that is, on May 1, 1898, Dewey over- 
came the Spanish fleet at Manila, and 
virtually ended our war with Spain. 

On the night of May 2, I was scheduled 
to address an audience in the old Metro- 
politan Hall on Mission street on some 
educational subject. I asked my hearers 
to let me speak instead on the dangers 
inherent in our remote victory over an 
ancient Old World power. “Lest we 
Forget” I gave as my topic because 
already I felt the rising tendency to dis- 
card our old-fashioned home-grown democ- 
racy, the creation of humble forefathers, 
honored and idealized by Lincoln, in 
favor of anew Imperialism. For although 
(as Lincoln had said) no people 1s good 
enough to govern another against its will, 
our ruling spirits were eager to try it, re- 
gardless of right and wrong. To hold our 
conquests East and West would put us in 
the Empire class, alongside our _——- 


into 


Motherland. ice, ok war has 
ever been the swift remedy for internal 
unrest, and in our case 1t was needed to 
offset the insidious machinations of the 
advocates of free silver. At least, some of 
us thought so. 


The War Demon 

Back of the Spanish war were com- 
pounded excellent motives on the part of 
the people and very bad ones in the minds 
of some men in power. Cuba was suffer- 
ing under military control all the agonies 
which everywhere accompany domination 
by alien soldiery. We wanted to put a 
stop to this, yet war was declared without 
our being informed that Spain had already 
agreed to everything we asked or had the 
right to ask, and that a treaty to that end 
had been handed to our Government by 
General Stewart L. Woodford, special 
envoy to Madrid. 
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The 


Dark Stream of 
World Politics 


A Survey of International Relations 
During the Last Twenty-five Years 


By David Starr Jordan 


Author of: What of the Nation? 
Decorations by John Kelly 


The Nation went through this period 
enveloped in a wave of “sheer vulgarity,” 
as Goldwin Smith expressed it. Our easy 
success then tended to make war respect- 
able in other quarters and served to en- 
courage militarism everywhere. Inter- 
national adventures soon followed in 
South Africa, Tripoli, Korea, the Soudan, 
Morocco and the Balkans. 

Meanwhile the war demon got busy 
along the Yalu River. The Russo- 
Japanese conflict, however, was not “a 
struggle of rival brigands,”’ as some, satis- 
fied with too easy definition, have termed 
it. The government of Japan had long 
been legitimately sensitive as to Russian 
encroachments, especially in Korea, a 
nation ruled with ghastly futility through 
history and then infested with secret 
agents, both Japanese and Russian, each 
intent on his own interests. On the part 
of Russia, two motives appeared—the 
desire of exploiters about Vladivostok to 
seize the pine forests of Northern Korea, 
and the determination of the group round 
the brainless Tzar to tighten their stran- 
glehold at home. 

While war settles nothing, but as a rule 
evokes new troubles, there was much to 
be said in Japan’s favor. The Russians 
had begun by attacking the coveted for- 
ests and floating lumber down the Yalu. 
They next took Chemulpo, the port of 
Seoul, and then, after a series of advances, 
Masampo in the south, only a day’s trip 
from Japan. Here the Japanese attacked 
them, without formal warning to be sure, 
but certainly not without provocation. 

The war once ended, a well-planned 
general attack on Japan was made from 
some secret foreign source. Unsigned 
editorials, usually well written but highly 
partisan, appeared right and left in the 
American press. ‘The Japanese had 
proved not to be the “‘under dog;”’ they 
were no longer an ingenious little people, 
makers of “cute dolls” and “painters of 
dainty kakemonos” but a nation of arro- 
gant conquerors, as dangerous by reason 
of their fatalistic bravery as through 
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their contempt for European con- 
ventions. 

A variety of new lies now filled the air, 
and our professional political “rough- 


necks,” our yellow agitators and “‘big- 
army” people were soon in full cry. 


This sudden change in apparent feeling 
the Japanese could not understand. Nor 
could any one else, for it had no basisin 
fact except that the outcome of the war nat- 
urally placed the Japanese military group 
in the saddle. Successful force strengthens 
militarist ideas. Japanese army officers, 
mostly educated in Germany, had ac- 
quired Prussian ideas; when the band- 
wagon moves the mob crowds after it. 
Meanwhile unfriendly reports from Amer- 
ica incited fear and hate among the 
Japanese people, a mood constituting the 
chief strength of their militarists, and 
fostered here the illusion that Japan was 
a “second Germany,” though as a whole 
its scholars and men of affairs were never 
imperialistic. 


Ingrowing Nationalism 


But it is a sad feature of perverted 
civilization that the average “man on the 
street” anywhere more or less looks upon 
men of other nations and races as enemies, 
so that an injury inflicted on them is justi- 
fied as “‘patriotic.”’ In this respect our 
country has enjoyed a favored position; it 
does not come into close or cut-throat 
rivalry with any other. America accord- 
ingly has never taken such matters seri- 
ously and (war time excepted) this archaic 
antagonism involves only a misguided few 
among us. 

In the Old World, on the contrary, an 
ingrowing nationalism is everywhere in- 
tense. The tyranny of the frontier espe- 
cially forms one of Europe’s greatest 
burdens, each border having been made 
a yawning chasm between peoples, not a 
bridge between cultures. Being com- 
pacted together, nations should find a 
modus vivendi, though for this very reason 
they usually fail to do so. Count Witte 
once laid a map of the United States 
beside one of Europe: ‘How long would 
America retain her prosperity,” asked he, 
“if each state armed against its neighbors, 
fortified its frontier, and laid cut-throat 
tariffs to block the transfer of goods?” 

To the British mind, France, Russia 
and Germany have sev erally served as the 
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“national enemy.” A _ shift took place 
suddenly in 1905 with the “Entente Cor- 
diale’’ managed by Delcassé and approved 
by Edward VII. For a free hand else- 
where in Africa, the French allowed 
Britain to work its will in Egypt, where- 
upon she took over Germany as her per- 
sonal antagonist in place of France or 
Russia. The Entente Cordiale was a most 
desirable thing and its renewal in 1914 a 
hopeful episode, but why must interna- 
tional friendships always have a dark side? 

Ten years ago, in view of gathering 
clouds, I had occasion to say in London 
that England would look back on the 
opening years of the century as the golden 
age of her history. At that time the world 
seemed slowly approaching a sort of 
millennial unity. Its surface was becom- 
ing fluid. The best offered in wares or in 
thought was open to whomsoever willed. 
Postal and telegraphic unions linked men 
and nations together. Commerce, unduly 
slandered, was becoming a great educat- 
ing as well as unifying influence. Science, 
the perfection of human altruism and the 
function of no single race, was continu- 
ously blazing new paths through the un- 
trodden wilderness, always gazing farther 
and farther into the unfathomed Uni- 
verse. Moreover it was becoming recog- 
nized as the guide to the conduct of life, 
leading to a common standard of right 
and wrong. It had helped humanity in 
its pursuit of happiness by stabilizing 
health and life. ‘“The warfare against 
disease was civilization-wide. It was a 
slow fight and a long one but it was win- 
ning.” Forty years of advance in pre- 
ventive sanitation had added ten years 
to the average life in Britain and America, 
and in the near future would have in- 
creasingly lightened the dark cloud of 
sickness and untimely death that for ages 
has bound the world in gloom. 

Nevertheless the sinister side of civili- 
zation had become ominous. Europe was 
overwhelmed by her own janizary guards 
or—to change the figure- devoured by 
her own “‘sleepless watchdogs.” War- 
demands entangled whole nations. Thus 
through these years continental Europe 
grew more and more despondent. The 
“sad kings” were piling up round them 
weapons of defense sure to explode 
and destroy no man could tell what. 
Meanwhile, though men and _ nations 
spoke of conciliation, they loaded larger 
and larger guns. Herbert Hoover said 
tome in 1910: “I have never before heard 
so much talk of peace, nor seen so many 
men buckling on their side armor.’ 

In England one-sixth of all the people 
were financially interested in war-making, 
while the war grip on other lands was even 
stronger. The hereditary autocracy of 
every country as a whole welcomed war as 
a strengthening experience which would 

“clear the air” and seat them more firmly 
on their thrones. For I believe that the 
great conflict had its primary origin not 
in commercial rivalry nor in capitalistic 
greed but in fear of the loss of power on 
the part of those who had possession. The 
appeals to greed which followed were part 





The Dark Stream of World Politics: 


of the general propaganda to interest 
patriotism, religion, avarice, hate, science, 
art, education, every influence good or 
bad, in the prosecution of war and to the 
discredit of human nature; the effort was 
in each case successful. 

The orgy of Napoleon had evoked a 
Bismarck, Jena demanded a Sedan, al 
Europe was filled with ghastly forebod- 
ings. The direst prophecies came true 
when, in August, 1914, the whole system 
fell with a crash, tearing European civili- 
zation into shreds and patches, and hu- 
man values of all sorts vanished. War 
has been styled “the best friend of dis- 
ease.” It is the best friend of all evils of 
whatever sort, and in the long run it in- 
jures all participants alike. 


Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson 


To come back to our own country, 
twenty-five years ago we were w allowing 
in the wash of political reaction in order to 
avoid the worse evil of a degraded cur- 
rency. The various agrarian movements 
centering in Kansas had begun to sub- 
side. ‘wo avoidable wars, one with Spain 
and the other with the people we had 
saved from Spanish tyranny, disturbed 
our equanimity. But the incoming Presi- 
dent who dedicated the opening century 
to “the strenuous life’? was acclaimed 
from every quarter. At last we were going 
to do something about our international 
problems and do it in a rational way 
which would not tear up the basis of old 
society while building the new. 

The administration of Roosevelt was 
progressive and popular, well advised for 
the most part but with occasional dashes 
of rashness—its advances often less effect- 
ive in fact than in appearance. Personally 
a big, joyous, kindhearted boy swayed 
largely by emotions, he was officially one 
of the most sober-minded of our long line 
of presidents. He knew how to take ad- 
vice + where to look for advisers. 

Mr. Taft was in his way progressive- 
minded, but being “entirely surrounded 
by men who knew exactly what they 
wanted,” the amiable President could not 
achieve a single positive purpose on which 
he set his heart. 

As an eloquent speaker, a profound 
scholar well versed in the history of our 
country, Wilson received a particular wel- 
come from those who were distressed by 
the flounderings of Congressional Gov- 
ernment. Having a clear vision of what 
he wanted he steered the Democratic 
party with a firm hand. Moreover, when 
Europe plunged into the bottomless abyss 
the American people felt confident that 
he would hold our nation back as an island 
of refuge in a storm-tossed world. Indeed 
“he kept us out of the war” till he thought 
the time had come to plunge in. He had 
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noble visions of the peace, just and heal- 
ing, which should follow—a result he was 
totally unable to secure. His character 
and influence must be left to future his- 
torians for evaluation; we are too near the 
event, and too few of us have or wish to 
have a judicial mind. 

To me it appears that the ga EB: 
error of the peace lay in its delay. A deep 
wound heals by first intention; flefe to be 
crowded with extraneous matter will not 
heal at all. In 1918 the prestige of the 
United States was very great but it was 
not exercised. Europe’s only hope lay in 
peace; her needs were food and demobili- 
zation. All other matters—reparations, 
boundaries, even the League of Nations 
itself— should have been relegated to 
Joint High Commissions which would 
consider details in cold blood for a year or 
two while the combatants struggled back 
toward normal life. 

That plan also might have failed, yet 
nothing could be more hopeless than the 
situation abroad today with its lawless 
invasions, its secret struggles for iron and 
oil, the domination of each nation by sin- 
ister groups, the starvation and_ bank- 
ruptcy of people everywhere. A year ago 
I said that the condition of continental 
Europe was just as bad as it could be and 
would grow steadily worse. I repeat the 
same prophecy today, hoping against 
hope that it will not be fulfilled. 

After the Armistice the American peo- 
ple as a whole looked forward to a league 
of nations or some other peaceful covenant 
of peoples. ‘They were discouraged by the 
long delay and staggered by the impossi- 
ble and therefore iniquitous ‘Treaty of 
Versailles of which the League, secured at 
last, formed an inseparable part. ‘To the 
Covenant itself, the objections were mainly 
verbal, unless it be to Article X.  Dis- 
cussion strengthened opposition, most of 
it centered in a sinister determination to 
destroy at whatever cost the work of 
Woodrow Wilson. ‘The final defeat of the 
President and his party hinged not on the 
League of Nations, but on ‘other matters 
of various sorts, which I need not try to 
analyze here. 

Moreover, I can not see that public 
opinion in the United States is opposed to 
the original idea. We are ready, as a 
people, to do our part in an international 
court. We are justly suspicious of the 
Supreme Council with its threats of super- 
government in the interest of exported 
capital. But with the Geneva Assembly 
we feel a degree of sympathy and, in so far 
as we are informed, value its good work. 

The Washington Conference demands 
special notice. It cleared the air on both 
sides of the Pacific. Frank discussion of 
all questions at issue assured the Japanese 
that the United States had no designs 
against their country and thus opened the 
door to their abandonment of all i imperial- 
istic schemes. The events of last Novem- 
ber were historic and mark the rise of a 
new foreign policy and a greater, because 
wiser, Japan. If the Conference had no 
other value its success in dispelling false 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Motor Routes from the Mississippi 


Road Conditions the 
Motorist Will 


Encoun ter 


EN years ago the successful com- 
pletion of a transcontinental motor 
trip was an event chronicled in the 
daily papers; as a rule such a 
journey was undertaken by an expedition 
of several machines accompanied by a 
truck carrying spare parts and a young 
machine shop for emergency repairs. ‘This 
year probably 40,000 machines will travel 
from the Mississippi to the Rockies and 
beyond; thousands of them will be driven 
by women and few of them will be delayed 
on the way by any cause except their own 
defects. All of which indicates the size 
of the tremendous road-building job the 
Far West, having half the territory and 
one-tenth of the country’s population, 
accomplished in the last decade. 

Look at the heavy black line running 
from Vanceuver in British Columbia 
through Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia to the Mexican line below San 
Diego. It represents fifteen hundred 
miles of smooth highway, eighty-five per 
cent of it paved with concrete or asphalt, 
across numerous valleys and five moun- 
tain ranges, a highway open practically 
the year round, a road so wide, solid, 
smooth and substantial that daily records 
of 400 miles are not rare. With its two 


branches below San Francisco the Pacific 


Highway represents an investment of 


nearly fifty million dollars and from May 
to November its straightaways and curves 
are crowded with cars from all the forty- 
eight states. The Pacific Highway is so 
nearly completed, it is so well marked and 
sign-posted that its full length can be 
traversed by strangers without the help 
of maps or printed directions. 

The east-and-west routes across the 
continent have not yet reached the per- 
fection of the Pacific Coast’s main north- 
and-south artery, yet enough progress has 
been made to enable the average driver to 
cover the 2000 miles between the Missis- 
sippi and the breakers of the Pacific 

safely, with fair speed and comfort. 

At present there are three well marked 
principal highways across the country. 
So far as the West is concerned, these 
three routes begin at the Twin Cities in 
Minnesota, at Omaha in Nebraska and at 
Kansas City in Missouri. 

The National Old Trails route traverses 
Kansas, a corner of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona and reaches the Pacific at 
Los Angeles. It has been improved 
throughout i its entire length and as a rule 
is kept in good condition. In Kansas 
there are many miles of difficult driving 
during wet weather; in Colorado the road 
has been graded and graveled for most of 
its length; in New Mexico there are still 
a few rough stretches, but during the last 
three years the road has been widened and 
graded across the mountain passes leading 
into and out of the valley of the Rio 
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Grande, thereby soothing the nerves of 
the fl; rs country motorists. In Arizona a 
great deal of work has been done on this 
route, but of course the sparsely settled 
state has not had the means to improve 
every portion of the Trail. Even in 
wealthy California the desert portion of 
the route between Needles and the San 
Bernardino mountains has not been 
paved, though it is always kept in good 
condition. The mountain stretches on 
this route are principally in New Mexico; 
elsewhere it traverses a plateau country 
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with gradual approaches to the summits. 

The Lincoln Highway is the oldest and 
best improved of the three routes here 
described. In Nebraska the going 1s 
heavy during wet weather, but Wyom- 
ing has practically completed a graded 
and graveled route clear across the state. 
In Utah several miles of rough going 
through the Wasatch range east of Salt 
Lake City are being improved this sum- 
mer. There is less mountain work on the 
Lincoln Highway than on the southern 
route and up to Salt Lake City it offers 
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no dangers and difhiculties whatsoever. 
But from Salt Lake City across the 
Salt Lake desert the highway is not in 
good condition, no work having been 
done on it by the state in four years. 
Rather than tackle this stretch of rough 
going, most of the tourists prefer to go 
southwest via the Arrowhead Trail to Los 
Angeles or northwest over the historic 
Oregon Trail through southern Idaho and 
Oregon to the Coast. It will probably be 
another year before a really passable road 
across the Salt Lake desert has been built. 
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to the Rockies and the Pacific Coast 










THREE 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 


AIGHWAYS 


Nevada has improved long stretches of 
the Lincoln Highway and the crossing of 
the Sierra Nevada is not difficult. 

Like the other two, the Yellowstone 
Trail is not a fast road when it rains in 
Dakota. The drier climate of Montana 
favors road maintenance, though of course 
all the rough spots have not yet been 
smoothed out. But on this Trail as on 
the others the mountain sections have 
been made safe for careful drivers. In 
Western Montana and in the Bitter Root 
range caution is necessary on some of the 
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grades. From Spokane to Seattle or 
Portland the Trail is a rea] highway, the 
drive across the Cascades or along the 
Columbia river having few equals. 

To sum up: A transcontinental motor 
trip no longer is a hazardous expedition. 
The careful driver with a reliable machine, 
good tires and brakes can undertake the 
journey without extra equipment and 
enjoy the trip if he takes his time and 
inquires at the numerous information 
bureaus about the road conditions ahead. 
All clear! 


Heave away! Let’s go! 
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HE Board of Indian Commissioners was created in President Grant’s administration 
as a check on the epidemic of graft and corruption in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
The Board has no powers except to investigate conditions and make recommendations. 
It is composed of high-minded impartial men who have tried vainly for many years to 
bring about an improvement in the condition of the nation’s wards, but their recom- 


mendations were usually relegated to the waste basket by the Indian Bureau. 


Major 


General Scott, Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army until 1918, has been a sincere friend of 


the Indians since the early days. 


His article on the causes that led to the so-called 


rebellion of the southern Utes throws a significant light on the ossified ineptitude of the 
Indian Bureau and strengthens the country-wide demand for a thorough house-cleaning 
in the Indian division of the Interior Department. 


—The Editors. 


The Paiute “Uprising 


The Indian Bureau is Responsible for the Fighting Between 
White and Red Men in Southern Utah 


HE Polk and Posey 
band of Paiutes in 
southern Utah lately 


figuring in the public 

numbers approxi- 
hundred people who live 
near Allen’s Cafon in southern Utah 
on the National Forest. They and their 
ancestors were born in this section and 
have rights of aboriginal occupation. 

The country is dry and extremely 
rough and rocky; the population is sparse, 
dwelling usually in hamlets far from the 
railway. Except i in a few favored spots 
the country is fit only for the raising of 
stock. The white people belong mz ainly 
to the Mormon Church. 

After white men came into the country, 
a reservation was established for the 
Paiutes, the agency for which is now at 
Ute Mountain, Colorado, approximately 
seventy-five miles to the eastward. The 
whole band amounts to about four hun- 
dred and fifty souls. With total disregard 
for the aboriginal rights of the Polk and 
Posey band, their section was left out- 
side the reservation and the Indians were 
ordered to leave the country in which 
they and their ancestors were born, and 
move on to the reservation. The Indians 
claimed that the water had all been taken 
up on the reservation by the other 
Paiutes and there was no proper pl ace 
there for them. Besides, they said: ‘We 
were born here and are going to die here 
in our own country,” and they have 
steadily refused to move. 

They are miserably poor; the country 
is a difficult one in which to make a living; 
they own a few small bunches of sheep 
and cattle and a few horses; they live 
from hand to mouth as did their ancestors, 
partly on roots and grasshoppers, partly 
by employment at cattle ranches, a very 
little by the chase. The Mormon popula- 
tion of that section is hostile to them. 

Petty depredations and reprisals are 
made by both sides. The Indians claim 
the cowboys brand their calves and kill 


press, 
mately one 


By Major General Hugh L. 


Member Board of Indian Commissioners 


their cattle and vice versa. Both conten- 
tions are doubtless true and sometimes 
persons on each side traveling alone are 
shot at from a distance. The white man 
complains to the authorities sometimes 
for redress by legal means, and _ this 
present crisis is one of those occasions. 
Some of the Indians resisted arrest, 
the countryside was aroused, several In- 
dians have been killed according to the 
press despatches and more are likely to 


be killed. 
An Unprovoked Attack 


The Indian can only satisfy his sense 
of justice by reprisal and resistance to’ 
arrest because of his ignorance of the 
white man’s laws and customs, and be- 
cause he has no one to represent or in- 
struct him and take care of his interests. 
I am glad to note that a number of the 
Indians, although ironed and apparently 
innocent, are safely guarded which will 
keep them out of the trouble. These 
Indians are not a bad people. They are 
kindly disposed and desire only to live on 
their own land at peace with their neigh- 
bors, but they are ignorant and are find- 
ing the encroachments of civilization too 
much for them without assistance. It is 
probable that all now resisting arrest will 
be killed or will escape to the Navajo or 
Ute country, losing all their little prop- 
erty. 

In 1915 one of Posey’s sons named 
Hatch or l’se-ne-gat was accused of mur- 
der in Colorado and fled for asylum to his 
relatives in Utah. The Governor of 
Colorado made demand on the Governor 
of Utah for the extradition of Hatch and 
several posses were sent to make the 
arrest, which they were afraid to attempt. 
Finally the demand from Colorado be- 
came so insistent that the United States 


Marshal of Utah with a 
posse of about seventy-five 
men surrounded a portion 
of the Paiute camp se- 
cretly before daylight 
without warrants, demand for surrender 
or notice of any kind. A conflict ensued 
resulting in bloodshed on both sides, one 
case being that of a little Indian girl, 
and culminating in the defeat of the 
posse. Both sides claimed that the other 
fired the first shot, but the truth of this 
contention will never be known. 

That the Indians had no hostile inten- 
tion is certain from the fact that a large 
proportion of their rifles and ammunition 
was in pawn with the traders of Bluff, 
Utah, and the Indians, far from being 
concentrated to fight, were scattered in 
their usual haunts. Since no warrants for 
arrest were shown and no notice was 
given that those surrounding the camp 
before daylight were officers of the law, 
the action of the posse was in reality an 
unprovoked attack upon peaceful Indians. 

Early in the affair nine young Indians 
were captured who did not know what 
the noise was all about. They were con- 
fined in the second story of a building in 
Bluff under guard. Some evilly disposed 
person told the captives they would soon 
be shot, and two of them made an at- 
tempt to escape by breaking through the 
closed window. It requires some time 
to break through a window sash, but 
instead of catching and holding ‘these 
two unarmed young men, the guard fired 
on them in the window and both fell dead 
on the ground outside. 

At this stage the Secretary of the In- 
terior requested the Secretary of War to 
send General H. L. Scott from Washing- 
ton to Utah because of his experience in 
such affairs, in order to prevent further 
bloodshed, and the United States At- 
torney General directed the U. S. Marshal 
of Utah to make no move until General 
Scott’s arrival. The Indians ran off to the 
neighborhood of the Navajo Mountain, 
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one hundred miles west, -near_ the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado. General 
Scott with one aide-de-camp and one 
orderly made a rapid journey of one 
hundred and ninety eight miles from the 
railway, got in touch with the Indians 
and persuaded the whole band to sur- 
render on the sole condition that he 
would conduct them personally 
to Salt Lake City. The Mar- 
shal desired only Polk, Posey, 
Hatch and one other, who 
were taken by General 
Scott to Salt Lake, 
where the survivors 
of those captured by 
the posse and heavily 
ironed had already 
preceded them and 
all were  surren- 
dered to the District 
Attorney. Hatch 
was extradited to 
Colorado where he 
was tried for murder 
at Denver and ac- 
quitted, after which he 
returned to Posey’s camp 
near Allen’s Canon and 
has since died of tuberculosis. 

The District Attorney at 
Salt Lake, having no case against 
the others, sent them back to their 
homes. Polk has since died, Posey is 
now said by the press despatches to be a 
fugitive, a reward of $100 offered by the 
Governor of Utah for his delivery dead 
or alive. Several members of the band 
are reported killed resisting arrest for 
some petty crime 

In 1916 General Scott twice brought 
to the attention of the Indian Office that 
another dangerous situation was develop- 
ing and urged that Major McLaughlin, 
the veteran inspector of the Interior De- 
partment, be sent to settle it before too 
late. It was only on the second occasion 
after notice that the matter would be 
taken to the President if no action was 
contemplated that Major McLaughlin 














The Paiute ‘‘Uprising’’: 


was sent, who averted serious trouble for 
the time being. These Indians have had 
no real supervision; they live nearly one 
hundred miles from their superintendent 
who rarely sees them. Mr. Lorenzo Creel, 





The Polk and Posey band was forgotten 
when a reservation was set aside 
for the Southern Utes 


their Superintendent in 1915, had his 
office in Salt Lake and told General Scott 
he had never seen them before the 1915 
catastrophe. . 

General Scott in 1921 recommended 
to the Indian Office to put a day school 
near Allen’s Canon in charge of a teacher 
with powers of a sub-agent to look after 
the interests of these Indians, besides 
teaching the children’s day school; also 
that land be given these Indians from the 
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National Forest or the public domain, 
where they and their ancestors were born 
and that they be protected in its occu- 
pancy. Healsorecommended that as this is 
a grazing country, stock be purchased from 
their share of the fund of $450,000 of the 
Paiute band which the superintendent 
at Ute Mountain reported would be 
frittered away in four years in over- 
head and other charges without 

any lasting benefit to the In- 

dians themselves, but no 

action has been taken in 

\. this direction. Although 

the question of doing 
justice to these Indians 
has been before the 

Department for more 

than seven years, 

nothing constructive 

has been done for 

them. When the 

F present acute situa- 

tion was reported in 

the public press, Gen- 

eral Scott sent the fol- 

lowing communication 
to the Indian Bureau: 
March 21, 1923. 

Hon. Commissioner of Indian 

Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

My dear Commissioner: 
I enclose herewith clipping from the Trenton 
State Gazette concerning the Paiute Indians in 
southern Utah. I will be glad if you would read 
my report on the Paiute Indians of two years 
ago which mentioned these very people. 

I arrested these people after bloodshed on 
both sides in 1916, and am in very good rela- 
tions with them, and if considered suitable, 
I feel that I can settle the matter now without 
further bloodshed. H. L. Scorr. 

Board of Indian Commissioners. 


and received the following answer: 
Office Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Washington. 
Major General Hugh L. Scott, 
Member, Board of Indian Commissioners. 
My dear General Scott: 
I have your letter of yesterday enclosing 
(Continued on page 118) 





The country of the Paiutes is rough, broken and dry. Most of it is suitable only for stock-ranching carried on by 
members of the Mormon Church 
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this strange urn-like formation 


HE air was still a bit nervous and 

jumpy as the reunited flotilla 

pushed on up river, with occasional 

sharp flurries of rain playing hide- 
and-seek with sunshine and_ shadow. 
These were no more than dwindling frag- 
ments of the shattered storm, however, 
and quite empty of real menace. 

There was quiet, smooth water for a 
mile, and the four boats ran well bunched 
until a broadening river opened out to a 
long straight reach crossed with baffling 
shallows. The adventurous Bill Jones 
built up a substantial lead by taking a 
chance at precarious short-cuts through 
obstructing bars, which made it rather the 
worse for him when one of them finally 
ended in a cul de sac a good two hundred 
yards from the only practicable channel. 
Trying to reach deeper water as the crow 
flies, he ended by getting into a maze from 
which there was no apparent outlet at all. 
In an endeavor to reduce temporarily the 
draught of his boat, Bill started discharg- 
ing cargo at this juncture. 

Setting up a foundation of two cases of 
gasoline, he erected a six-feet-high pillar 
of blankets, duffle bags, grub boxes and 
cooking utensils, topped off with a sack 
of sugar. As he was about to push over 
the bar with the lightened boat, Bill 
looked over his shoulder to discover that 
the settling of the gasoline-case founda- 
tion into the quicksands had converted 
his pillar of food into a recognizable imi- 
tation of a Leaning Tower of Pisa. Quick 
intervention prevented it from becoming 
a Falling Tower, but only at the cost of 
allowing the boat to drift before the wind 
into a quickening current. Being only an 
irrigation-ditch sailor, Bill evidently reck- 
oned that sticking to the grub was more 
important than sticking to the ship. At 
any rate, it was by a half-foundered grub- 
pile that we found him. a 

Nobody (save possibly the resilient 
victim himself) laughed louder than I did 
over the funny modified May-pole toddle 
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Bucking Rapids 


Six Six-Footers Fight 
the Gorge of the 





river adventures 


This is the third of a series of 


By Lewis 





Bill was dancing in endeav- 
oring to bolster all four sides 
of his sinking grub-pile at 
once. And doubtless none 
would have laughed longer 
save for a bit of a con- 
tretemps that befell an hour 
later to recall to my un- 
chastened spirit how very 
easy it is for a skipper of 
even more than irrigation- 
ditch training to be pried 
loose from his command. 
Piling up a quarter of 
a mile lead on’ the nearest 
of the other boats, I took the occasion 
to run in alongside a big slide of sand- 
stone slabs to refill my tank. Miscalcu- 
lating the speed of the current and shut- 
ting off my engine too soon, the boat 
stopped short by a few feet of the eddy I 
aimed for and started to drift back down- 
stream. In trying to loop the bight of the 
painter over a projecting corner of rock, 
the boat was heeled so heavily as to dump 
not only my own floundering anatomy 
into the water but also two loosely stowed 
bags. Inatrice, boat, bags and man were 
drawn into the grip of a strong-setting 
current and bumped with cheerful impar- 
tiality down along the jagged edge of the 
rocky talus. The boat was the only one 
of the quartette that was not up-ended 
once or twice, but even so it was scooping 
in water fast enough to reduce its already’ 
scanty freeboard to that of a floating log. 


Author of: Down 


Trying to chivvy the two bags together 
preparatory to chucking them back into 
the boat, I lost my hold on the painter and 
with it all control of my late command. 
That was the reason why the boat took 
one channel and the bags and I another 
when we came to the head of a gravel bar 
below the slide. Favored by deeper and 
swifter water, the boat increased its lead 
rapidly. By the time I, with a dripping 
bag in either hand, stumbled out through 
the shallows to the uncovered hump of 
the bar, the skiff had been carried across 
to the left side and was starting a new 
game of “bump-the-bumps” down the 
cliff. Luckily a hard sprint to the foot of 
the bar gave me enough lead to wade out 
and intercept the truant in time to pre- 
vent its staggering across against the 
right-hand cliff for what must have been 
the final round. 


* Hell-High Urn” 


Late that afternoon we came to a 
formation scarcely less striking than that 
of Sentinel Rock. It took the shape of an 
ancient cinerary urn set upon an arched 
sandstone pedestal placed squarely 
athwart the mouth of the steep-walled 
canon formed by Warm Creek. Like Sen- 
tinel Rock, it had been formed by the 
wearing down of a section of the canon 
wall that separated creek and river, and, 
like the guardian of Wa-weap, it is des- 
tined to be destroyed in time by the very 
forces that created it. 





The rest of the afternoon was spent trying to instil new life into the 
dead and dying motors 
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in the Inferno 
Their Way Upstream in 


Colorado River 





R. Freeman 


Mr. Freeman's fourth narrative 


will appear next month 





the Y ellowstone, etc. 


\Ve found no name on the map for this 
strangely beautiful formation. When it 
receives one it will doubtless be known as 
“The Devil’s Coffee-Pot,” or “Satan’s 
Soup Tureen,” or ‘“Hell-High Urn,” or 
something equally sulphurous in savor. 

Bars and shallows bothered us right 

along up to dark, when we tied up to make 
camp upon an all-too-narrow strip of 
shelving sand. There had been more 
variety than progress in the day’s work, 
and we had our first experience of the 
extended wading and towing that made 
the latter part of our run practically am- 
phibious. The next day was better, how- 
ever, both on the score of water and of 
weather. I started out inauspiciously by 
fouling a snag with my propeller and 
shearing a pin. After that was repaired 
luck was good all day. Late in the after- 
noon a slight recession of the walls marked 
the approach to the historic “Crossing of 
the Fathers.” An hour later when we 
pulled in to make camp in the willows a 
mile above the ford we had reached a 
point forty miles from Lee’s Ferry. We 
had made up for the poor runs of the two 
previous days and were once more up to 
an average of ten miles a day. 

Father Escalante’s party, a century and 
a half ago, had followed the windings of 
the Colorado all of the way from the 
mouth of the Paria in the hope of finding 
a practicable crossing. Unable even to 
reach the river with their animals, to say 
nothing of getting across or out on the 


other side, they had con- 
tinued in a_ northeasterly 
direction until a faint trail 
down what was almost a 
rocky stairway led them to 
an easy ford evidently long 
used by the Indians. With 
the salient natural features 
still easily recognizable from 
Escalante’s description, it 
is not probable that the 
one line of crossing which a 
packtrain would inevitably 
have to follow today to 
avoid being swept away 
would vary more than a few yards to 
the right or left of the original “Vado de 
los Padres.” 

A squall that blotted out a flaming 
sunset was the signal for a celestial pyro- 
technic display of dazzling intensity. The 
lightning seemed almost to loop the full 
circuit of the jagged skyline at times with 
interlocking flashes that illuminated the 
deep gorge of the river with more than the 
brightness of noonday. The bombard- 
ment seemed to be concentrated upon the 
lofty castellated formations back of the 
rims, but with black squadrons of rein- 
forcing clouds marching and _ counter- 
marching overhead it seemed only a mat- 
ter of time until one of the batteries got 
the range of our little camp among the 
willows. It appears that Escalante en- 
countered almost identical meteorological 
disturbances the day before his historic 





They made good progress round the points, but ata punishing cost to 
shoes—while they lasted 
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An unusual vista—looking down Glen Caiion 


through an arched rock 


passage of the river. Under the date of 
November 6, 1776, he records that “we 
were detained some time by a fierce storm 
of rain and hail that burst upon us, accom- 
panied by fearful blasts of thunder and 
flashes of lightning,” adding further that 
“we recited the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin, that she might beg for some relief, 
and God was pleased to cause the tempest 
to cease. 

The disaster which we had hoped 
against hope would be long-deferred de- 
scended upon us in double measure the 
fifth day. My little engine, which had 
come in for a terrible banging when the 
boat bumped along the cliffs the after- 
noon before, complained in a rising cres- 
cendo all morning of an increasing com- 
plexity of internal troubles. All that 
grease and hurried adjustments on beach 
and bar could effect in the way of relief 
was done, but they only prolonged the 
agony until a floating snag caught in the 
propeller and administered the coup de 
grace early in the afternoon. With the 
gears grinding past each other, the boat 
was carried in under a rough bit of over- 
hanging cliff, giving me a rather lively five 
minutes in working it out and over to 
smoother water with the oars. 


Emergency Measures 


We spent the rest of the afternoon try- 
ing to instil new life into the dead and 
dying engines. My motor was still hit- 
ting as smoothly and evenly as the first 
time I started it, but the banged and 
bruised transmission was plainly a ma- 
chine-shop job. We decided it would be 
best to leave it on the bank, with a cache 
of grub and gasoline, to be picked up on 
the return voyage. My boat was to be 
lashed ahead of Tom’s and pushed in 
tandem wherever his motor would furnish 
power enough to breast the current. 
When power failed or was insufficient we 
would have to tumble out and tow. 

Tom had had some experience of driving 








One of the many oasis-like glens opening from Glen Cafion 


boats tandem the previous summer, and 
under his direction we made a very 
fair job of lashing our respective units in 
line-ahead. A well-seasoned section of 
the trunk of a small oak was first secured 
across the stern of the leading boat. A 
deep notch in this log exactly in line with 
the keel received the bow of the other boat 
and insured the delivery of the push where 
it would do the most good. The two 
boats were lashed together by double 
ropes along either side. The finished 
product was an astonishingly stiff thirty- 
six-foot boat that nothing save stranding 
amidships across a rock or a very severe 
collision would strain out of line. 

The personnel of the component units 
of the newly-created duplex remained as 
before. Tom ran the engine and _per- 
formed his commodorial functions from 
the stern of the after boat. Bill Ramsaur 
retained his action station on the mid- 
ship thwart of the same boat, ready to 
ply the oars or go over-side for a push or 
tow. I stood by for similar activities on 
the forward thwart of the leading boat, 
and also plied a sounding stick when called 
upon. 

The new rig worked remarkably well 
from the very first. The two pairs of oars 
that could be brought into action in emer- 
gency almost compensated for the loss of 
the engine. Indeed, on a short sharp pull 
I am inclined to think we were able to take 
the double craft up places that neither 
boat could have made singly with its 
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motor but without the 
help of oars. The ad- 
vantage of having two 
men wading and tow- 
ing with one still left to 
run the engine was also 
very considerable. 

For a while after 
pushing off the next 
morning we ran neck- 
and-neck with _ the 
other two boats. They 
drew away from us 
slowly in the long reach 
of fast-running water 
above our camp, but 
we came up and passed 
both when they had 
trouble in the shallows 
at the bend. That was 
the last we saw of either 
boat until evening. 

Tom had displayed 
all along a remarkable 
knowledge of the course 
and currents of the 
river, but when he an- 
nounced that within 
the next half-mile we 
could expect to see 
some of the largest 
deer our eyes had ever 
rested upon it did seem 
that he was risking his 
reputation, to say the 
least. As 1t turned out, 
however, he was only 
building up that repu- 
than 


tation higher 
ever. In rather less 
than half a mile we 


began to open up a 
broad, shallow reach of 
river, flanked on either 
side by long, narrow 
willow-fringed benches. 
Back of the willow was a heavy growth of 
scrub oak and underbrush. Both benches 
were backed by cliffs, a thousand feet or 
more in the sheer, and so completely cut 
off from the plateaux above. That deer 
should take up their abode at a place 
where they could be so easily hunted down 
and cornered appeared too absurd for 
words; and so it would have been in a 
region where a hunter appeared 
oftener than once in a decade. 

Bill and I only grinned skeptically 
when Tom, shouting above the rat- 
tle of his engine, warned us to keep 
a weather eye lifting for deer along 
the water’s edge. “It’s ag’in the 
law to shoot ’em this time of year 
’less they attack you,” he added; 
“but the bucks are big scrappy 
critters and you’ve got to be ready 
for ’em.” I continued grinning, 
but Bill replied by grabbing up his 
shotgun and executing a very neat 
“right-and-left” on a pair of low- 
flying ducks. I was just leaning 
on my oars to swing round after 
the floating birds when ‘Tom’s 
pointing hand and a triumphant 
howl directed my attention up the 
river. There, lunging through the 
shallows near the right bank, were 
an amazingly rangy buck and doe, * 
while a spotted fawn, much con- 
fused, was just darting back toward 
the low-hanging willows. 

Bill exchanged rifle for shotgun 
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but held his fire as Tom warned him not to 
break the law. “Can’t shoot ’cept in self- 
defense,” admonished the Commodore; 
“but don’t let that big buck gore the 
bottom out of us whatever happens. 
We'll be right among ’em in a minnit.” 

The fugitives kept well above us as long 
as their way was across the shallows, but 
once they were beyond their depths and 
swimming the current bore them rapidly 
down stream. Even at the last, when 
they turned and swam directly against 
the set of the river, our two pair of oars 
and the engine gave us the legs of them. 
Steering directly alongside the floundering 
buck, Tom invited me to jump over on his 
back and take a ride. I demurred, but as 
a compromise offered to try to harness the 
animal for reserve power. A gleeful howl 
announced the full official approval of my 
tender. Then Tom shouted for me to 
“hold him by the horns till Bill brings up 
a rope.” 


One Deer-Power 


Hooking a foot under the thwart for 
greater security, I leaned out over the side 
and put Tom’s order into execution. Or 
rather, I executed the first part of it. | 
held the buck by the horns—for a little 
while; but not until Bill brought up the 
makings of a harness. Bill was ponderous 
and slow of movement even when he tried 
to hurry, and by the time he had recov- 
ered from putting one foot through the 
egg-crate and jamming the other fast in a 
water bucket, the flailing hoofs of my 
hard-held captive were striking on the 
solid gravel of the midstream bar. With 
a firm footing the powerful brute picked 
up headway like a touched-off rocket. 
Because of the fact that I did not let go of 
his horns until a hundredth of a second 
or so after he catapulted, I was carried 
along for a way in his comet-like wake of 
wind and water and flying gravel. I did 
not go any great distance—not over ten 
or fifteen feet; but it was quite far enough 
to give me an entirely new conception of 
what real rapid transit meant. 

Climbing back into the drifting boat, I 
found that Tom had shut off his engine 
the better to make his voice heard, and 


' was hotly debating with Bill as to whether 


or not what had occurred constituted such 





The author started with a pair of riding breeches: 


a day in‘the rapids left him nothing 
but a shoelace and a girdle 
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an attack on the part of the deer as to 
justify punitive measures. Finally they 
agreed to allow action to hinge upon 
whether or not I had any wounds to show 
from the encounter. Both seemed rather 
peeved when I exhibited a normal expanse 
of undamaged hide. 

Meanwhile the fugitives had made good 
their crossing to the opposite bench—or 
rather the buck had. The doe, in her 
terror, had continued running so far up 
the midstream bar that when she did cross 
to the left bank it was to find herself 
floundering in deep, swift water at the 
foot of a perpendicular cliff. Buffeted 
heavily against the sheer wall and pawing 
wildly among the _half-sub- 


Bucking Rapids in the Inferno: 


A good going over in the morning 
brought Andy’s engine back strong, but 
Bill’s was finished for good. Taking it 
along to have in reserve for spare parts, 
we rigged the two boats up tandem and 
pushed them off under the power of the 
surviving engine. At Rock Creek, after 
making a second cache of all the gasoline, 
provisions and other impedimenta that 
could possibly be dispensed with, we har- 
nessed my boat ahead of Tom’s again and 
the flotilla proceeded as two double- 
headers. Keeping always within sight or 
sound of one another, so that there would 
be little delay in giving help if needed, we 
ran right along until almost dark, making 
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started upon a steady rise that was still 
in progress when we pushed off in the 
morning. The principal effect of this was 
an acceleration of current of perhaps a 
mile an hour on the average, but a good 
deal more than .that where the river 
swirled along cliffs or round points. The 
consequence of this was that we had to 
scramble out and tow at many places 
where we could have breasted the normal 
current with engine and oars. We made 
good progress withal, but at a punishing 
cost to shoes, while they lasted, and then 
to feet. Before the morning was half over 
only the left unit of my last pair of shoes 
survived, which accounts for the fact that 
the sole of my right foot was 
unprotected when I landed 





merged rocks, she was all but ; 
ready to give up the fight 
when our very contrite rescue 
party appeared on the scene. 

“If you boys have drowned 
that mother doe,” Tom had 
threatened as he started his 
engine, “I’m going to leave 
the pair of you here to nurse 
that orphan fawn on con- 
densed milk. The contempt 
some folks have for the life 
of God’s creatures is sure a 
shame.” Bill and I agreed 
with him and stood by to 
make our honor white. 

It took some nice handling 
on Tom’s part to work his 
awkward double-header in 
against the cliff without hav- 
ing it swept broadside against 
the jutting rocks. He man- 
aged with rare skill, however, 
and when he reversed the 
engine and backed out, I was 
leaning low over the star- 
board bow with an arm round 
the neck of a fagged out, 
wild-eyed doe, while Bill sat 
on the port rail to keep the 
boat on an even keel. Drop- 





irrigation ditches. 


AJOR POWELL, the Kolb brothers and 
have gone 
downstream in the weird gorge of the Colo- 
rado river, but navigation up the canons of 
the river was rarely attempted until surveys 
for dam sites became necessary. This is the 
second part of Mr. Freeman’s lively recital 
describing a journey up the Colorado against 
the full power of the current with four boats 
and six men, most of them amateur athletes 
and ex-college stars whose boating experi- 
ence had been limited to park ponds and 
They were looking for 
strenuous adventures and they found them. 
The journey of the flotilla up the canon for a 
hundred miles, bucking current and rapids 
continuously, not only was a remarkable 
achievement, but its description makes most 
interesting reading to those whose blood still 
craves combat with the primal elements. 


—The Editors. 


other venturesome souls 


upon the saw-toothed edge 
of a submerged slab of sand- 
stone in jumping over to keep 
the bow from swinging at 
the head of a riffle. 

The crater that is left after 
a two-inch disc of hide has 
been gouged down to the raw 
nerve ends of the ball of the 
foot is not a pleasant thing 
to contemplate, and still less 
pleasant to scramble over 
river-bottom boulders with. 
The latter fact was nailed 
down and double-clinched in 
my mind during the busy ten 
minutes that Bill and I reeled 
and wrestled with the cur- 
rent in keeping the bow up- 
stream and giving the engine 
a fair chance to drive the boat 
through the crest of the riffle. 
Back again in the boat, there 
was just time to loop a hand- 
kerchief over the throbbing 
seat of soreness and change 
the plastic left shoe to my 
right foot before the engine 
was knocked askew by con- 
tact with a boulder and we 
were spilled out again to an- 








ping down to the shallows, I 
released my burden as near 
the right-hand bench as the hove-down 
bow would nosein. But the tired little lady 
had not the strength left in her trim legs 
to breast the current even here, so there 
was nothing for it but for Bill and me to 
tumble over and carry her to the beach. 
Bill, who had once seen a girl dragged 
from the surf at Long Beach, suggested 
rolling over a barrel and artificial respira- 
tion, but they proved not to be needed. 
Still a bit unsteady on her pins but with 
rapidly reviving strength, the ungrateful 
minx kicked gravel in our faces and 
lurched off into the cover of the baby oaks. 
Bill and I never did cease lamenting the 
loss of that non-belligerent buck. It was 
not so much that we needed his carcass 
for food as it was that we needed his hide 
to cover our own carcasses. With one pair 
of shoes after another, and one pair of 
pants after another being reduced to river 
silt, it was only a question of days until 
our blankets would have to be cut up for 
clothes and foot-wrappings. The hide of 
that buck would have gone a long way 
toward postponing that evil day, espe- 
cially on the score of providing foot-gear. 
Fortunately summer was tempering both 
wind and water to the shorn lambs, and 
before the turn of the year Providence, like 
the robins in “The Babes in the Woods,” 
intervened to improvise protection. 


up most of the time we had lost the day 
before. 


Flood Waters 


Although there were no storms in our 
immediate vicinity during the day, enor- 
mous banks of black clouds and the con- 
stant mutter of thunder to the northeast 
indicated a disturbance of great intensity 
not far up the river. Although it was 
many days before we chanced to stumble 
upon the probable center of what must 
have been one of the most terrific torna- 
does that region of fierce storms had 
known in some decades, an outer splash 
of the primal fury that had been loosed 
above came to us that night in the form 
of a three-foot rise of the river. So sudden 
was the augmentation of the flood, and so 
quickly did it sweep over what we had 
reckoned was an absolutely bone-dry 
camp, that we decided later it must have 
come almost in the form of awave. Andy 
who was sleeping nearest the water’s edge, 
was the only one whose bed was sur- 
rounded by the rising flood, but the legs 
of his cot—along with his own—came in 
for most of the wetting. A lively five min- 
utes sufficed to re-moor the boats and get 
thecamp and cooking stuff toa higher level. 

The river underwent some recession 
after that first flash flood, and then 


chor the swinging bow. For 
the next hour all three of us were in the 
river more than in the boats. Then a half 
mile of easier water brought us in sight of 
a deep black gash in the right wall which 
Tom, with the pleased grin of a man un- 
corking a pleasant surprise, announced 
to be the mouth of Bridge Canon. 
“We've fetched it half a day ahead of 
time, boys,” he chuckled. “I’m going to 
camp and lay over a day to rest up and 
give you a chance to go up and see the 
Reinbo Ow Bridge. Just one little rapid to 
pull up, and we’re through till day after 
tomorrow. Feel good, won’t it, to— 
Jiminy cripes, what’s that?” 
‘hatexplosive ejaculation was prompted 
by a heavy grinding roar that assailed our 
ears as we pushed out above a jutting 
cliff that had hitherto deflected the rever- 
berating echoes. An instant later what 
appeared to be a ridge of dirty white, 
stretching from the foam-streaked boulder- 
fan of Bridge Creek right across the river 
to the opposite cafion wall, gave the an- 
swer. ‘Lom had told us that we would 
encounter our first troublesome rapid at 
the mouth of Bridge Creek, but that, 
though there was some really rough water 
over against the cliff, there was always 
room to work up a boat along the bar 
without much danger of having it get out 
(Continued on page 76) 
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MOTOR 


By Badger Clark 
DECORATION BY HAROLD VON SCHMIDT 


Now we hear the motor’s working ditty 
Stuttering across the wavy seas, 
Swelling through the clamor of the city, 
Humming down the dusty desert breeze. 
Swift—swift—human pleasure, human thrift 
Harness up the motor with its heart of tempered steel, 
Cunningly contriving it to carry and to lift, 
Bitting it and driving like the stormy clouds adrift, 
Bringing men together for their chaffering and mirth, 
Folding up the lengthy miles and shrinking up the earth 
Molding shapeless nations by the whirling of a wheel! 


From the first man set his face to travel, 
He followed up the slow receding ice 
And bruised his feet among the glacial gravel 
And dreamed of wings to make a paradise. 
Slow—slow—in that groping long ago 
Man began to wander as a stream begins to flow— 
Every trail a danger, every man a stranger 
Yearning, aye, and learning as he drifted to and fro. 
Tiring, he impressed brute assistance for the quest, 
Camel-back and donkey-back, the wagon and the sledge, 
Treading out the highways of the ages, east and west, 
Venturing forever to the skyline’s misty edge. 





The tiny sail that beat first from Tyre out to Crete 
Spawned the plucky forbears of a world-encircling fleet, 

And the voyages they made, with the caravans that strayed, 
Wove the threads of roving to the texture of a trade 

In wheat and flax and oysters, in amber, silk and jade 

And so a trail along the shore became a city street 

And man began to travel and to traffic unafraid. 


Years like flights of blackbirds swoop and settle 
Down the past since commerce came to birth 
Steam, that cloudy genie from a kettle, 
Oil, that giant gnome from under earth 
Lope along the ways with man their rider 
Where the sweating beast no longer plods— 
Yes, and we have made our conquest wider, 
Snatched the very lightning from the gods! 
Tireless, hireless, servants ever ready, 
Man has curbed their heady strength and drives it as he wills. 
Steam, the mountain-splitter, grown tractable and steady, 
Seized a savage continent and tamed it for his lord, 
Paved the trails with iron, leaped the rivers. pierced the hills, 
Sowed the land with cities where his thunder wagons roared, 
Cut the sea with ships that beat the lagging, flagging sails. 


Then the rock-oil gnome from his deep, dark home, 

Leaped into the sunshine and hissed a call for tools, 
Snickered at the horses and the oxen and the mules, 

Spun his whirring, purring gear and left them with the snails. 
Motor! dainty floater or mighty burden toter, 

Slaving in the market place or idling in the park, 

Airing city children in the shadow-haunted woods, 

Tearing down the line with fifty donkey-loads of goods, 
Slogging grimly through the dust or, risen like the lark, 
Soaring through the empty blue above the crawling crowds, 
Sailing airy galleys through the billows of the clouds! 
Highway, seaway, airway, clear for any place— 

Was a gleam of such a dream among the ancient race? 

Lo, our slaves are stretching Time and telescoping Space! 


Now we hear the motor’s working ditty 
Stuttering across the wavy seas, 
Swelling through the clamor of the city, 
Humming down the dusty desert breeze. 
Fast! fast! for still the world is vast; 
Slack our labors when we all are neighbors at the last. 
This is but a starter, this game of trade and barter; 
Shrink the dreary spaces till Egyptian, Yank and Tartar— 
All the scattered races—look each other in the eyes, 
Laugh and mop the last few spots of battle and of dearth. 
Speed! you tireless rangers, till you grip the greatest prize, 
Till you drive the strangers from the earth. 
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Waking up with a splitting headache, 
in Advance of | ¢™pty pockets and that well known all-in 
feeling, the booze-hound swears by all that 
the Headache. : ’, . 

is holy that he’ll never, never do it again. 
After the next pay day he is at it again. That’s human 
nature. 

There is danger right now that Business will get drunk 
with prosperity and repeat the 1919-20 profiteering orgy. 
All the symptoms are present. Manufacturers are bidding 
against one another for labor and material, driving up the 
cost of both without increasing the supply of either. The 
bankers are cautious, but they can’t and won’t refuse to 
make profitable loans to sound firms on security that appears 
gilt-edge. Nor is it possible to stop the bidding-up process 
through raising the Federal Reserve discount rate, which 
means in non-technical language that the borrower must 
pay one or two per cent more interest on his bonus. The 
only effective method of preventing undue inflation and 
speculation is through the individual business man. If he 
will proceed cautiously, conservatively, if he will keep in 
mind the 1921 experiences and decline to join the wild race 
for the largest possible paper profits, all will be well—if the 
staple crops of the country are not too large. 


U U 


A Blasphemous It sounds almost blasphemous to hope for 
less than bumper crops, but under present 
world conditions the American farmer has 
no chance of making a profit when his 
output is extraordinarily large. Look at the South. It rose 
out of the financial slough and became prosperous when 
restriction of acreage, the boll weevil, frost and excessive 
moisture cut the cotton crop down from thirteen million to 
less than nine million bales. Asa result of this drop of thirty 
per cent the price of the remainder doubled, increased a 
hundred per cent. 

The price of the staples produced by the American farmer 
is fixed by world conditions because his surplus must be sold 
on the world market. That market, thanks to the Ruhr 
affair, is declining again. It has never since 1919 been high 
enough to put the American farmer on his financial feet. If 
he gets it in the neck again this fall through a combination 
of high domestic prices for that which he has to buy and low 
world prices for that which he sells, the prosperity of the 
cities will receive a rude jolt. But in the meantime, whether 
he win or lose on the year’s crop he will have to pay a stiff 
price for the shrinking quantity of labor he must hire. 


U U 


Some months ago we ventured to assert 
that the event of greatest influence on 
America’s character, civilization and des- 
tiny since the Civil War was the restriction 
of immigration. Today the restriction shoe is pinching; it 
will hurt even more six weeks hence when harvest work is in 
full swing. It is quite certain that this summer America will 
experience a labor shortage as bad as or perhaps worse than 
the one which made ro1g a nightmare for every employer 


Taking Bromo 


Prayer Against 
Bumper Harvests 


Why Labor 
Smiles and 
Gary Curses 


and a paradise for all employes. As usual, the farmer’s corn— 
theBl Jay, not the cob kind—will be hurt worst because 
he simply can not afford to outbid industry for the services 
of the small floating labor supply. In fact it may be 
necessary again to mobilize the farmerettes and the 
female land army to save a large part of the crops. 

The obvious thing to do is, of course, an immediate open- 


ing of the gates. “Let ’em in by the hundred thousand,” 
urges the solemnly indignant Judge Gary of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation in very choice, dignifiedly indignant language. 
By the time Congress has opened the gates and the turgid 
stream of cheap labor is rolling through Ellis Island, the 
emergency will be over, there will be a surplus of labor again, 
it will be increased by renewed immigration, wages will drop 
sharply, purchasing power of the masses will go down and 
conditions will approach the trough of 1921. 

Perhaps we are wrong, but it seems to us that the high 
wages and the high purchasing power of the country’s wage 
earners have been the greatest factor in the present revival 
of business. Deliberately to sacrifice this factor for the sake 
of increasing the output by an abnormal and not altogether 
necessary ten per cent in response to a temporary demand 
does not seem to be sound policy or good sense. Anyway, 
Judge Gary might as well save his breath; the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s directorate represents less than thirty votes—and 
immigration restriction is popular among the 100,000 voters 
working for Judge Gary. Congress may open the gate five 
or six inches next year, but the good old days of importing 
“wop” labor by the shipload are gone. They’ll return about 
the same time the Bartenders’ Union puts up a million- 
dollar office building in Topeka, Kansas. 


U U 


Red Blood on The next time, kind reader, when you 
the Door of the Write a check payable to the Near East 
Relief, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee or any of the other American 
agencies for European and Levantine relief—we hope you 
will write many of them for the need is heartbreaking—do 
not put away your pen. Use it a few minutes longer and 
help right a heartbreaking situation here at home by writing 
to Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., demanding the dismissal of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Charles H. Burke, and of his colleague, 
Assistant Commissioner E. B. Meritt. In their official 
capacity as masters of the Bureau of Indian Affairs both of 
them have been guilty of negligence so wilful, so gross, so 
inexcusable that the recent killing of several Paiute Indians 
in southern Utah can be traced to these officials’ indifference 
and apathy. 

These are serious charges, but they are not preferred by 
SuNSET. They are made by Major General Hugh L. Scott, 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army for many years, 
member of the Board of Indian Commissioners appointed 
by the President, a man of such high standing and so thor- 
oughly familiar with the condition of the Indians that his 
words can not be disregarded or answered with the charge 
that he is a “paid agitator.”” Read General Scott’s article 


Indian Bureau 
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on page 38. In this article he describes how eight years ago, 
two years ago and again at the beginning of the latest Paiute 
trouble this spring he brought the deplorable condition of 
these Indians to the attention of the Indian Bureau and 
pleaded for easy, definite steps outlined in detail to remove 
the causes of the periodic outbreaks and prevent further 
bloodshed. 

The Bureau of Indian affairs, managed by Burke and 
Meritt, did nothing, would not even lift a finger to prevent the 
killings this spring. Therefore General Scott places the 
responsibility for the murder of its wards squarely at the door 
of the Indian Bureau. 

And now comes the superior of the Indian Bureau officials, 
Secretary of the Interior Work, and confirms the charges of 
General Scott against the Bureau by issuing an order that 
the recommendations of General Scott be carried out at 
once, eight years after they had first been made. 

Neglect of duty resulting in the death of their wards hav- 
ing been charged by General Scott and admitted through 
the order of their superior, the responsible Bureau heads 
must resign. If they won’t, Secretary Work must dismiss 
them. Unless they go, there will be no improvement in the 
condition of America’s red Armenians, the Indians. 


U U 


The Real Power The Government of the United States has 
That is Running become so cumbersome and complicated 
This Free Nation that the average head ofa division as large 

as the Department of the Interior, for 
instance, has neither the time nor the strength to supervise 
and guide all its multitudinous activities. He must rely 
principally on his bureau chiefs and these in turn depend for 
their guidance on the permanent subchiefs who hold office 
vear in, year out while the department heads come and go. 
The real governing, therefore, is being done by the estab- 
lished, deeply entrenched and 
consolidated staff of the 


Washington bureaus. They 
are the real masters of the 
Nation. Unless they codp ‘ ” 


erate or are clubbed into sub- 
mission, there can be no prog- 
ress in Federal administration. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
is ostensibly controlled by 
Commissioner Charles H. 
Burke, a former member of 
the House of Representatives, 
a politician of advanced years 
and mediocre ability. Burke, 
however, is a newcomer. The 
real power in the Bureau is 
wielded by Assistant Com- 





Don't you like to look at the young lady? We do. 


The Pulse of the West 
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missioner E. B. Meritt who was employed in the Bureau 
before Bryan started his presidential Marathon. His long 
service and his exceptional memory have made him the 
undisputed authority on the intricate, endless system of 
red tape that paralyzes every activity of the Bureau. The 
provisions of ancient treaties, signed only to be broken, 
court decisions in old-time litigation, the third clause in the 
latest Osage oil leases, the unexpended balance of a half 
forgotten appropriation made twelve years ago, the amount 
spent on the Blackfeet’s useless irrigation system, the price 
of the Klamath stumpage sold in 1916—Assistant Commis- 
sioner Meritt knows them all. When the Congressional 
committees on Indian Affairs want information, Meritt sup- 
plies it; when the Commissioner speaks, Meritt prompts 
him. Efficient, omnipresent, omniscient, he is the Bureau. 

And because he zs the Bureau, he must go. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” The fruits of the Meritt admin- 
istration have been starvation among the Blackfeet, killings 
of the Paiutes, hunger among the Pimas, distress among 
the Pueblos, ossification, multiplication of red tape, retro- 
gression everywhere. If the Indian is to have a chance, 
Meritt, his policies and their supporters must go. 


U U 


Various correspondents have criticized our 
interpretation of international affairs as 
being pro-British, anti-French, _ pro- 
German or whatnot. For their benefit we 
here restate briefly the major premises upon which this 
interpretation is based; if these premises are wrong, we 
should like to be advised concerning the facts by interested 
readers: 

First—The interest of America and the world will be best 
served by speedy, permanent restoration of order, amity 
and production everywhere : 

Second—The public law of 
Europe today is the Treaty of 
Versailles. Since it is universally 
admitted that this Treaty imposes 


The Basis of 
World Wide 
Peace Policy 


many conditions impossible of 

fulfillment, it follows that the 

wv. Treaty itself is responsible for 

es the continued disturbance of 
% European peace. Therefore the 


Treaty must be revised, the United 
States participating, before real 


, peace can be restored and an all- 
3 % inclusive league of nations can 
' function effectively. 


Third—Germany must pay all 
she can, her paying capacity to 
be determined by an international 
commission of economic experts 
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That's why we are reproducing her photograph. She hasn't done anything 


we know of except to bea pleasure to the eye. Ruth Patsy Miller is the winner of some kind of a movie 


contest to select a beauty fora leading part. 





She deserved to win 
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and practical business men. 


Once this capacity has been 
determined, adequate guaran- 
ties of payment should be given ne 
and enforced by a league of #™ 
>. | 
8 


7* 


nations including the United & 
States, Russia and Germany. : 

These premises are based on 
the assumption that payment 
of reparations and the creation 
of lasting international harmony 
are the primary objects of a 
peace treaty, that the attain- 
ment of these objects is the 
desire of every American. If 
this assumption is wrong, if the 
permanent subjection of the 
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losers in the war is the real 
object of the treaty makers then 
of course President Wilson and 
the American people labored 
under a misconception when 
they poured American blood 
and treasure into Europe for 
the sake of putting an end to 
all war. For in history, there is 
no example of the oppression 
of one nation by another that 
did not end in the holocaust 
of war. 

Isn’t there such a thing asa 
pro-American, pro-world, pro- 
peace, anti-violence policy? 


U U 
Today’s Cheap 


Raisins and 
Their Reason 


Codperative marketing of farm products 
narrowly escaped a black eye when the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association of 
California, an organization of farm pro- 
ducers which rode the very crest of the prosperity wave 
until a year ago, was saved from bankruptcy through the 
intervention of Big Business. A deliciously delirious profit 
orgy lasting six years was the cause of the near-disaster. 

In the five years prior to 1912 the California raisin out- 
put averaged about 70,000 tons and the price of raisins 
f. o. b. California varied between 5 and 6 cents a pound. 
Advertising increased the American demand for raisins; 
on top of this increased demand the war removed the 
Turkish raisin from the world market and on top of this 
factor prohibition suddenly gave the home market a tre- 
mendous boost. As a result of these factors, the raisin 
price soared, reaching 1834 cents in 1920. 

Many a raisin grower with a forty-acre vineyard made 
$10,000 and $12,000 a year during this period. He bought 
more land, mortgaged it and planted more grapes. As a 
result the raisin output grew with alarming rapidity. 

Two years ago it was pointed out in these pages that the 
raisin profiteering could have only one outcome: It must 
inevitably increase the grape acreage and production and at 
the same time through excessive retail prices reduce con- 
sumption. The management of the association had ample 
warning. It saw the carefully built up and fostered bakery 
consumption of raisins for raisin bread drop from 30,000 
tons to 5,000 tons per annum when the price became ex- 
orbitant; it had before it the analogous experience of the 
Greek currant producers, but apparently it lacked the moral 
courage to face the members with a drastic price reduction. 
In the depression year of 1921 the California raisin price 
was kept so high by the association that the commodity 
cost 1614 cents f. o. b. California. In 1922 the price was 
brought down to ro cents a pound, but it was too late. In 
the meantime the output had reached 200,000 tons and 
under this enormous weight the market went to pieces. 
In May, with a crop of 250,000 tons coming on, the associa- 





slowly out of the depths. 
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Something out of the ordinary is going on below the surface of the Pacific. Every month there 
are tidal waves, some of them destructive like those that struck the Chile coast, 
some of them mild like the waves that created the Hawaiian havoc 


pictured above. Perhaps a new continent is rising 


Who knows? 


tion still had 80,000 tons of unsold raisins, had advanced 
the growers so much that bankruptcy was threatened 

Big Business came to the rescue. The association was 
refinanced and launched on a new career. 

For the next few years the raisin growers will have to be 
content with a mighty low price. Many thousands of acres 
of young vineyards will have to be abandoned and strenuous 
efforts will have to be made to put raisins on the consumer’s 
shelf at the lowest possible price. Only a strong codperative 
association wisely managed can do these things. Fortu- 
nately the California business men and bankers realize the 
value of codperative marketing, and they are wholeheartedly 
aiding in the effort to extricate the raisin business from the 
pit into which it stumbled while blind from the effects of 
the wood alcohol of exorbitant profits. 


U U 


Union-Owned ‘The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Ships Follow has been successfully running a bank for 
... wd. several years; other labor organizations 


have opened a financial institution in New 
York. Now the organized marine engineers are offering the 
Shipping Board $300,000 each for three steamers that cost 
the Government or rather the taxpayers over four millions 
to build. The engineers want to run the vessels on their 
own hook to demonstrate that it is possible to operate 
steamers under the American flag with full union crews and 
union conditions and still make a profit. 

Even at the enormous reduction in cost, it would be well 
for the Shipping Board to accept the offer. It can’t do any 
harm and may do a great deal of good. If the demonstra- 
tion is successful, corporate owners of steamers will have to 
sit up and take notice; the country will then know whether 
the shipowners’ complaints are reasonable. If the experi- 
ment fails, the engineers and sailors will have a better 
understanding of the difficulties confronting employers. 

The greater the share of responsible management of busi- 
ness assumed by labor, the better the chances for a complete 
understanding between employer and employe. 
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In the heyday of the prospector the California hills were robbed of their golden treasure with the aid of primitive appliances 
like those shown on this photograph taken in the early fifties 


The Prospector Leaves the Stage 


Science and Management Instead of New Bonanzas 
Lift the Far West's Metal Output 


HE most romantic figure in 
Far Western history, the pros- 
pector, ceased to be an im- 
portant factor in the American 


mining industry twenty-five years 
ago. Since the prospector’s pick laid 
bare the rich placer gold deposits of 


Alaska in 1897, no new mining districts 
of first rank have been discovered. 
Ten years after the Klondike rush, 
Nevada had its Goldfield-Tonopah 
boom and the Oatman, Arizona, veins 
of gold ore were discovered still later, 
but compared with Butte, Leadville, 
Bisbee, Bingham, Jerome, Coeur d’Alene 
and other districts they were of minor 
importance. Before the close of the nine- 
teenth century the prospector’s main task 
was practically finished; the location of 
the Far West’s main ore bodies has been 


determined; exploitation of these ore 
bodies, beginning with the historic rush 


to the foothill placers of California, had 
been going on for fifty years. Apparently 
the mining industry had reached its full 
growth. So small were the prospectors’ 
contribution to the production of copper 
from new sources, for instance, that 
twenty years ago there was a serious dis- 
cussion of an impending copper famine. 
Further increases in the Far West’s metal 
output through the discovery of great 
new ore deposits seemed impossible. 
This assumption turned out to be cor- 
rect. Yet, despite the prospector’s failure 
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to deliver the goods, the output of metals 
from the known sources increased at a 
dizzy rate. Year after year the produg- 
tion of copper, lead, zinc and silver grew; 
and year after year the known ore reserves 
of the established mines, the huge output 
notwithstanding, continued to expand. 

Take copper, for instance, next to iron 
the most important of the metals. In 
1898 the country’s total mine production 
reached 526 million pounds; in the next 
twenty-five years the ouput of the red 
metal reached the peak -+with a year’s 
total of 1,908 million pounds. In one 
year—1916—the increase over the out- 
turn of the preceding twelve months 
grew to 539 million pounds, this increase 
alone being greater than the total 1898 
production. 

Montana led the country in 1898 with 
an output of 206 million pounds. Arizona 
with rrr million pounds was 47 million 
pounds behind Michigan. In 1918 
Arizona alone produced 769 million 
pounds of copper. Utah in twenty years 
leaped from 3 millions to 230 millions; 
Nevada in the same time lifted its out- 
put from less than a million to 115 million 
pounds in a year. 

The output of lead, despite the decline 


of the Leadville district, increased 
fifty per cent in the Far West, 
climbed from 200,0c0 tons in 1898 
to 310,000 tons twenty years later. 
Of zinc the Far West a quarter of a 
century ago produced only negligible 
quantities; under the stimulus of war 
prices the Far Western zinc production 
reached a summit of 250,000 tons. 

If the Knight of the Pick failed to 
discover new ore bodies of great import- 
ance, what was it that caused the stream 
of metal pouring out of the hills of the 
Far West to rise so tremendously during 
the last twenty-five years? 

Science, management and organization 
did it. The old-time prospectors and 
miners, having a virgin continent to 
explore, were satisfied to skim the cream, 
to work only the richest parts of the ore 
deposits. In fact, they were compelled 
by the lack and high cost of transportation 
to confine their activities to the bonanzas, 
to veins and lodes carrying very high 

values. For years the silver ores of 
Nevada were transported to the nearest 
railroad on muleback or by team, hauled 
to tidewater and shipped round _ the 
Horn to the smelters in Wales. Only 
the very richest ore could stand the cost 
of a 7o0o-mile journey. _ Even after 
smelters were built in the Far West and 
every great ore deposit had been con- 
nected up with the trunk rail lines, the 
methods of the bonanza days continued 
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for a long time to dominate. the Far 
Western mining industry. 

It was in copper that the break with 
the old traditions came first, came most 
dramatically as the result of one man’s 
efforts. 

Bingham, Utah, had been a rich gold 
producer in the seventies. It petered 
out, only to come back when transporta- 
tion and smelting facilities made possible 
the exploitation of a vein of rich copper 
profitable. But operations were on a 
small scale even though right over and 
round the vein there was a mountain 
of rock carrying disseminated through its 
mass small grains and particles of copper 
ore. Of this stuff hundreds of millions 
of tons were available, but as each ton 
carried less than two per cent of metallic 
copper, expert after expert declared this 
deposit to be commercially worthless. 
It would cost too much to extract the 
copper from the rock; the undertaking 
would show a loss instead of a profit; 
it would be worse than foolish to manu- 
facture and sell copper for less than cost. 

A mining engineer named Jackling— 
Daniel was his first name and he had no 
fear of the roaring lions of his_profes- 
sion—contradicted those experts.  Or- 
phaned in early youth, he had made his 
way through school and college solely 


on his own, acquiring the habit of doing 


his own thinking and 
acting on his own con- 
clusions without much 
concern for precedent or 
the opinion of authori- 


ties. Though he had 
done valuable metal- 
lurgical work, he was 


still young and almost 
unknown. Flying right 
in the face of the great 
ones in the mining pro- 
fession, he maintained 
that copper could be 
extracted at a_ profit 
from these huge deposits 
of low-grade porphyry— 
“country rock,” the 
knowing ones dubbed 
them with a sneer—if 
the extracting were done 
with the utmost  eff- 
ciency on a scale un- 
precedented in copper 
mining. This was round 
I9CO. 

Jackling put it over. 
After endless rebuffs and 
long years of persistent 
effort he obtained the 
capital and the backing 
necessary for a demon- 
stration of his theory. 
The result was the Utah 
Copper Company, which 
rapidly became the larg- 
est individual producer 
of copper in the world 
whose capital soon ex- 
ceeded $25,c00,000 and 
whose dividend disburse- 
ment during the last 
fifteen years passed 
$110,000,000. 

Before Ford had got- 
ten well under way, 
Jackling used the Ford 
methods of handling huge 
masses of material and 


The Prospector Leaves the Stage: 


men in the mining business. He attacked 
the mountain of “country rock” with 
steam shovels of the largest capacity, 
dug away the waste surface down to a 
depth of forty and sixty feet, encircled 
the mountain with fifty miles of railroad 
and proceeded to excavate, load and 
crush 10,000, 20,000, finally 36,oco tons 
of the copper-bearing material a day. 
When the railroad serving the camp “a 
not render efficient service, he drilled < 
series of holes through the Prscsaict 
range and constructed through it his own 
railroad 122 miles long to the company’s 
mills. 
Doubling the Copper Output 

Consider what it means to extract cop- 
per at a profit from one and one-half per 
cent ore. To obtain a part of that thirty 
pounds of metal—not all of it can be re- 
covered—it is necessary to mine the ore, 
to transport it over a hundred miles from 
the mine to the mill, to crush the rock, 
to wash out most of the waste material, 
to transport the concentrated ore to the 
smelter where the foreign admixtures are 
further removed by the application of 
heat and chemicals, to transport the 
resulting “blister copper” across the 
continent and refine it by the electrolytic 
process before it is ready for consumption. 
And, twenty years ago all these processes 





Today the enormous stream of metal pouring out of the hills of the 
Far West is the result of applying science, management and 
organization to mining. The Utah Copper Company 
is an example of the new order 
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had to be carried out at a cost of three 
dollars per ton of ore mined and treated 
if the enterprise was to succeed com- 
mercially. 

It did succeed; it was such a huge suc- 
cess that in the space of ten years from 
the Utah Copper Company’s first divi- 
dend practically all similar low-grade 
copper deposits were developed or under 
development in a like manner. Within 
thirteen years the output of these low- 
grade ‘“‘porphyry” mines reached a total 
of nearly a billion pounds a year, almost 
twice as much as the production of the 
country’s vein mines in 1898 when the 
porphyry deposits were considered worth- 
less. 

To make possible in a decade the pro- 
duction of nearly a billion pounds of 
copper per annum from new sources surely 
is an accomplishment sufficiently great 
to make the accomplisher one of the most 
valuable members of human society. 
The commercial value of the Jackling 
methods is best shown by the dividend 
records of some of the “porphyry” 
properties. ‘The Chino Copper Company 
in seven years paid $29,000,c0O0 on a 
capitalization of $4,500,000; the Miami 
paid $16,000,000 in four years on $4,- 
000,000; the Ray Consolidated disbursed 
$24,000,0co on a share capital of $16,- 
oco,eco; the Nevada Consolidated turned 
over to the owners of ten 
million dollars’ worth of 
shares, par value, over 
$43,000,000 in ten years. 
And without the huge 
quantities of copper pro- 
duced by these proper- 
ties the manufacture of 
during the 


munitions 
war would have been a 
most difficult job. 

What happened in 
copper is merely an 


illustration of the pro- 
cess of evolution which 
took place throughout 
the mining industry in 


the last twenty-five 
years. The prospector 
of the Argonaut days 


did not make his ex- 
penses unless every pan- 
ful of gravel yielded him 
at least 75 cents to a 
dollar in virgin gold; the 
early quartz miner went 
broke unless his ore con- 
tained at least five dol- 


lars’ worth of gold to 
the ton of ore. The 
modern gold dredge, 


however, handled such 
vast quantities of mate- 
rial so efficiently that 
the owners made money 
if they recovered only 
five cents’ worth of gold 
per cubic yard of gravel. 
The greatest gold pro- 
ducer in the world today 
is South Africa, yet the 
Rand deposits of low- 
grade ore would be value- 
less today if McArthur 
and Forrest thirty years 
ago had not invented the 
cyanide process of leach- 
ing the gold out of the 
(Continued on page 117) 
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MOON COUNTRY 


A Mystery-Romance of the Western Sand Dunes 


XIX 

HE point of the pick had crashed 

upon something which gave 

forth a different sound than the 

dull ring of the hard earth 

There was a short quick exclamation 

in Portuguese. The man flung the pick 
aside, and seizing the shovel attacked 
the excavation feverishly. His companion 
was too agitated to do more than hang on 
his movements in a frenzy of excitement 
and hurl low, staccato directions at him 
as the earth was thrown up in heavy dark 
clods under the quick play of the shovel. 

Riddle was trembling like a setter in 
— of the game. Sweat spangled his 

bald head, his hands were nervously 
opening and clenching as if he thrust 
them, in fancy, into the yellow money 
his mind pictured. 

Picked out by the slanting light, framed 
in the rough opening of the door, the 
scene to Quentin appeared oddly unreal. 
In a detached manner, which he after- 
ward marveled upon when he recalled it, 
he found himself considering it with the 
appreciative eye of an artist. It was a 
painting, rich in sepia and Vandyke brown 
shadows. A chromo perhaps; it 
could so easily have been titled 
‘The Treasure’—or, tie a red 
bandana about each dark head, 
add gold hoops in the ears to 
gleam in the half light, and 
call it ‘Pirates’ Cave.” 

Then through his mind 
wheeled flashing detached im- 
pressions. ‘The present gath- 
ered the past to itself, the circle 
was closing at last. 

Here was the old Wrecker’s 
treasure which Joan and he 
had started to find so many 
years ago. How Miss Pride 
had stumbled upon this secret 
passage and how she had 
managed to bring the heavy 
gold up here—if indeed she had 
done so—these were things to 
be determined later. . Now his 
thoughts were half formed pic- 
tures, broken memories, mount- 
ing up even as the pile of dark 
earth grew over there in 
the dusky corner. Portuguese 
Maria’s little black eyes blink- 
ing as she told of the golden 
coin gleaming in the lantern 
light—the fog empearled on 
Joan’s dark hair—himself, a 
tall awkward boy in the red 
firelight, thrilling to the tale of 
this stolen gold—Joan’s sweet, 
white face in the cave—the 
dead man washing up and 
down in the surf staring sight- 
lessly at the stormy sky- 

The present flooded 1n again. 
The man had dropped the 
shovel and was bent nearly 
double, straining at some object 
in the earth. So solidly it 
seemed imprisoned in the 
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packed earth that he could not budge it. 
He straightened, swept his sleeve over his 
forehead and snatched up the pick. 
here was the sound of splintering wood, 
“Deus!” from the other. 
“The old chest,” breathed Joan’s voice 
close to Quentin’s ear. He nodded, with- 
out withdrawing his eyes from the drama 
being played unconsciously before them. 


i breathless 


HE man had flung the pick aside now 
and was standing knee-deep in the hole 
of his own digging. There was a mighty 
wrench, then the sound of a cover being 
forced back on its rusty hinges. Then a 
moment of tense silence spread through the 
shadowed place as the man hung over the 
chest, staring wide-eyed at its contents. 
Joan’s gasp of horror seemed to whistle 
in that stillness. The shorter of the men 
had stooped noiselessly and lifted the pick. 


It flashed as he held it poised briefly 
above the head of his absorbed com- 
panion. 

‘Stop! My God!” Quentin’s voice 
cut through the silence like a whip- 
crack. Both men froze to attention 
with that unexpected sound and in 

that moment the picture was indelibly 
printed upon the minds of all three 
watchers, as a camera reproduces the 
thing before it in a flash of time. 

The kneeling man had wheeled about, 
comprehending terror distorting his face. 
One arm was instinctively upflung to 

ward off the murderous blow. They could 
see the whites of his eyes gleaming in the 
cold light. But the wheel had passed dead 
center; the startling voice had only halted, 
not averted the descending pick. Then, 
for the first time Quentin remembered th« 
automatic in his hand. He fired blindly, 
seeking only to halt the murderer. Joan’s 
eyes closed tightly; she felt her face grow 
cold, felt the world wheel sickening) 
about her. Her ears ached with the ring- 
ing roar of the shot, her nostrils were filled 
with the acrid smell of powder. 

The shot went wild, embedding itself 





He faced about; his hand flew to his belt and in the gray light a knife flashed as he drew it. 
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in the heavy beam behind the two men. 
In the trail of its roar came a queer little 
grunt of fearful surprise, blotted out with 
a horrible suddenness. 

Riddle leaped forward through the 
opening, some strange and unsuspected 
streak of nobility in his complex makeup 
driving him to the rescue of a defenceless 
man. 

“Riddle, get back!’ Quentin was trying 
vainly to aim the pistol again. 

Beneath the terrific impact of the pick 
the body of the stricken man dropped, 
sprawled on the dirt floor, all distorted 
arms and legs like a horrible starfish. His 
murderer had not-stopped to recover the 
ick, but faced about to meet Riddle. 
His hand flew to his belt and in the gray 
light a knife flashed as he drew it. 

Quentin sprang through the opening, 
desperately trying to train the gun upon 
the Portuguese. In her corner, Joan had 
shrunk back against the beamed walls, 
white-lipped and silent, one hand pressed 
hard against her mouth, her eyes fastened 
with fearful intensity on the leaping men. 

Too late Riddle realized his danger. He 
snatched at the lean dark wrist upraised 
to strike but grasped instead the keen- 
pointed blade of the knife. The whole 
cobwebbed space seemed to shake with 
his bellow of mingled rage and pain. The 


Portuguese had snatched the blade away 
and Riddle fell back a step, warding him 
off with one big hand while the ‘other 
dangled helplessly, all the fingers deeply 
slashed across at the middle joint. 


Moon Country: 


Gladys E. 


It was the opportunity for which Quen- 
tin waited. Once again the pistol set the 
echoes to ringing in the farthest dark cor- 
ners and the stifling taste of powder bit at 
their throats. Upraised to plunge, the 
knife halted, poised, then fell to bound on 
the floor as the nerveless fingers relaxed. 
This time the bullet had not missed. It 
struck the man squarely in the heart—an 
accident, for Quentin had instinctively 
aimed at the upraised wrist. His knees 
caved, his body fell stiffly; the man was 
dead before he reached the ground. There 
was nothing of the dignity of tragedy in 
that fall. It resembled more a grotesque 
sitting down; the muscles of the legs re- 
laxed, as if grown suddenly and amaz- 
ingly weary, and the man slumped upon 
the earth, an inanimate heap of stained cor- 
duroy trousers and wrinkled flannel shirt. 

iddle was staring stupidly down at his 
bleeding fingers; then his eyes raised to 
Quentin’s face and over fright, over pain 
leaped the blaze of avarice. His sound 
hand reached out to shake Quentin to 
attention. 

“We’ve won, by God, Mr. Lloyd, we’ve 
won out! We’ve got the money! Old 
Pride’s money!” 

Stepping heedlessly over the gruesome 
figures on the floor he strode to the buried 
chest, then halted, his hands outstretched 
over the hole, blank astonishment over- 
spreading his face. 

“Well by all that’s holy -Mr. Lloyd 
My God, Mr. Lloyd, look what we got 





Quentin sprang through the opening, trying to train the gun on the Portuguese 
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There was that in Riddle’s voice which 
was like a reviving dash of cold water in 
the face. It reached even the white-faced 
girl cowering back in the shadows. It 
tightened Quentin’s mental grip. The 
world stopped reeling as he pions: him- 
self to meet the new developments of this 
grisly business. He passed over to Rid- 
dle’s side to be instantly stricken with the 
same astonishment. ‘hey had expected 
to find a wooden chest, iron reinforced 
perhaps, the chest which would contain 
the coin old Maria had seen gleaming in 
the light of the lanterns so many years 
before. Instead, half exhumed from the 
earth which had guarded it so long was a 
cheap round-topped trunk, mouldy from 
its contact with the damp ground but 
astonishingly modern. In its top tray, 
lined with gaudy pink and green wall 
paper, was a sparkling collection of jew- 
elry as surprisingly modern as the trunk 
which held it. 

“Well I'll be damned!” Riddle’s voice 
was so curiously flat with surprise that 
Quentin found himself stifling a hysterical 
impulse to shout with laughter. 


HE poked at the mass curiously, almost 
disbelieving its actuality, and his 
amazement grew. Bracelets and rings; a 
rope of pink luster pearls; an ivory case 
which, when opened, showed a clear blue 
diamond bursting into flame on its velvet 
bed; a glorious star-sapphire, surrounded 
by seed pearls in a brooch of Calcutta 
workmanship; an emerald collar, a flash- 
ing clumsy thing yet bearing great value. 
There were wine and honey-gold topazes; 
opals of glorious fire; barbaric arm bands 
of beaten silver studded with apple-green 
chrysoprase and violet amethysts; a fat 
and pompous gold watch at the end of a 
massive chain; one necklace, a marvelous 
bit of workmanship in old gold holding 

rass-green plasma—that curious stone 

ound only in the ruins of Rome or in such 
antique jewelry as this. Gems unset— 
some in spotless velvet cases, some loosely 
tumbled in regardless of their value, all 
glowing with the fire of a thousand sunsets 
in the cold gray light of the cellar. 

“Why—why, Quent!” Joan’s voice was 
weak with astonishment. Curiosity had 
triumphed over horror and fear in her 
mind. Carefully avoiding the two hud- 
dled figures on the floor, she stood closely 
clasping his arm. ‘What is it?” 

Riddle answered her, his voice shot 
through with a solemnity which was 
almost religious. 

“It’s loot, that’s what it is!) My God, 
an’ what loot, too! I’ve seen the inside of 
Burmah temples an’ I’ve seen some of the 
jade collections swiped from some of the 
mandarins’ palaces durin’ the Boxer trou- 
ble, but this—My God, how’d it come here?”’ 

Quentin lifted out the shallow tray and 
set it on the ground, ‘The space beneath 
was filled with a motley collection. Rid- 
dle thrust his sound hand in and brought 
forth a great shapeless article to eye it 
curiously. A shapeless bit of glass, melted 
and cooled again into a great lump in 
which were imprisoned veins of some for- 
eign substance—black streaks of metal 
and half-melted gold rings still retaining 
something of their original shape. 

Quentin spoke thoughtfully. “Like a 
show case or a jeweler’s window, melted 
and encasing the jewelry it held.” 

(Continued on page 72) 
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And then Miss Van Dorn looked his way, gave him the frosty optic, and he went as flat as a punctured balloon. 


She had him buffaloed! 


He simply couldn't pull it! 


A Basement Symphony 


OU. who step. carelessly 

into bazaars, you who wait 
endlessly for the vender of 
hairpins or sure-slip ties to 
murmur, ‘‘Have you been 
waited on?” you who feel 
the grandeur of the street-floor with 
its gilded lamps of gigantic mould, 
walls covered with tapestries and paint- 
ings of great worth, you—you think, 

“This is the heart of the store.” 

However, Knight or Lady who search 
for hairpins or sure-slip ties, you are 
wrong, oh, really you are wrong. Let 
me show you why. 

This way to the red lights “Going 
down. Kitchen department, tables, cabi- 
nets, refrigerators, u/ensils, canaries” (only 
God knows why!) “‘lino/eum, candies, and 
restaurant—’ Zip—that funny feeling in 
the stomach, and we are there! 

And now, if you will, let me carry you 
into the life of Stonewall Jackson Myers, 
into the heart of the store and into a 
Romance. 


N the basement of the Zeisburg- 
Hollinger Department Store (New 
York, London and Paris) are located 
those less picturesque articles which 
must change hands, and which must be 
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given space in the bazaars. Refrigerators 
loom gigantic, either in snow white coats, 
or in a brown artificially grained, more 
humble raiment. Near these are tables 
with cold white tops; back of these are 
tables of unstained wood; across the way 
is a counter given over to oil-cloths (this 
part of the basement smells of them); and 
close elbowing these goods is the restau- 
rant, the work-stained, toiling sister of the 
Palm Room (Seventh Floor), where there 
is much slower service and soft music 
from the Zeisburg-Hollinger Orchestra to 
put you to sleep while you wait. 

We must pass on; oil-cloths and refrig- 
erators are not for us today. But here, 
strangely enough, is the heart of the store! 

Down past the candy counter where a 
riot is being created by a bargain in Turk- 
ish paste (every woman in the city who 
pulls the scales past 250 seems to be in the 
strident, hungry crowd) we find the soda- 
water fountain. Here, women who can’t 
afford even the humbler sister of the Palm 
Room are lunching on a sundae (‘‘Zeis- 


burg Special” preferred; genus 
peach cream, __ bananas, 
whipped cream, cherries and a 
dash of flavor that never saw 
even a stringbean, but which 
is called vanilla). 

Past all these and we find Miss Lutie 
Van Dorn exhibiting her gelatine (the 
“Never Fail’) at the edge of the alum- 
inum utensils. (Don’t add “department;” 
that shows you are a novice in the game.) 
Miss Lutie is pretty and she goes well 
with the elaborate structures that seem to 
be composed of pink and yellow and 
orange and red transparent rock. She is 
wearing a lavender linen skirt and a thin 
lavender lawn waist with a white collar, 
she has paper napkins pinned round her 
white cuffs and she wears a diminutive 
apron that boasts many frills. She 1s 
yellow haired, but she uses the brakes 
when she puts on her complexion and her 
hair shines with a light that is never born 
of the bottle marked H2Oz. So she has 
what the floor terms “Class,” in spite of 
the topping which often (and often un- 
justly) implies speed. She does not have 
to brag that no floor managers get new 
with her. One knows that they would not. 
She has the exhibition counter that is 
nearest the elevators, an admirable spot 
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for one who would be magnet to the shop- 
ping throng. 

‘Madam, may I show you the latest 
ms am of one of the most famous chefs in 
the hotel world? Right here, ‘Lemon Rhap- 
sody,’ an airy structure which may, un- 
sweetened, be used for a salad; and here is 
the ‘Setting Sun’-—Raspberry, the flavor- 
ing in a tiny vial that goes along—’’) 

Even the men who were dragged shop- 
ping by wives who would not get a read- 
ing lamp or a library table without them, 
lose their expressions of stern and chill 
repression as they pass Miss Lutie Van 
Dorn. She is approved in almost every 
quarter, except—except 

Well, that makes this story; the tale of 
exception. Three counters away, on the 
edge of the percolators, the bread ma- 
chines and the meat grinders (‘‘No trouble 
at all to wash, Madam, just a little hot 
water and a good soap; having them cast 
in one piece is an advantage, I assure 
you!”’)—away off here, three counters 
from Miss Lutie Van Dorn, Stonewall 
Jackson Myers is exhibiting his specialty, 
“The neatest, handiest little instrument,” 
according to Mr. Myers, “‘that any house- 
wife could hope to hold this side of her 
Heavenly Home!” 


AXP now we've got to slip into reverse 
for a minute or two. 

The relations between Miss Van Dorn 
and Mr. Myers were strained. They were 
both traveling exhibitors; their routes 
were practically the same and they had 
met for some three weeks in different kit- 





Stony, who was being the bountiful host, suggested every form of good time, but Lutie refused. 


outdoors,” “I'm one to love the country and nature” 
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chen departments of different stores. Miss 
Van Dorn had a purring voice and a way 
of appealing to her customers; Mr. Myers 
depended upon asserting that his “little 
article was one hundred per cent better 
than the best of any other make,” and 
upon his wit. And Miss Van Dorn put a 
blink on the wit. 

Stoney didn’t know how she did it, but 
if Stonewall Jackson Myers was about to 
say, “Now Madam, if your husband 
comes home looking like a lemon, hand 
him a grapefruit—the edges cut in this 
manner; beautiful—and hear him call you 
a peach!” and if Miss Van Dorn looked his 
way and gave him the frosty optic he went 
as flat as a balloon that has met a pin- 
decorated price tag. He simply couldn’t 
pullit, that was all! She had him buffaloed! 

And each day he grew more morose as 
she landed the trade. And each day he 
grew more dumb. 

He could hear her—she had a low pretty 
voice which never sounded loud and yet 
which carried as well as his energy-packed 
bellow—hear her saying, “Madam, I can 
see that you are a person of discrimination, 
and for that reason I wish you would try 
my gelatine—This mold is dainty, is it 
not? And so simple to make. If you care 
for cooking yourself, you would enjoy do- 
ing it—a child can manage my brand— 
and if not, your cook can easily be per- 
suaded—Here is the booklet: ‘A Thousand 
Ways to Gladden Days’—and a beautiful 
aluminum mold which holds two pints 
goes to the buyer of only four-hundred 
and eighty-two packages 


she said. 
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“My Gawd!” thought Stonewall. 
“Tame as a free lecture on the Holy 
Land, and it gets ’em.” 

He couldn’t understand it, but one 
thing he cou/d understand, and that was 
that she jinxed him. She put him wrong; 
she made his best line seem flat to him. 
She killed it. He remembered with a rise 
of mortification that made his cheeks hot 
his magnanimity upon their first meeting. 
He was used to dealing gently with those 
who would usurp his public; hitherto his 
position had allowed him to be large. He 
was known as one of the best specialty 
men on the road. And after his spiel he 
usually prefaced his, ““And I thank you, 
ladies, for your kind attention,” with, 
“Two counters down another interesting 
invention is being shown by Miss Lew- 
ellyn; a stove blacking that will not stick 
to anything but the stove—” 

But he had had scant chance to take 
the cream from the housekeeping purse 
and then direct the buyers on to the 
“Never Fail” gelatine which was so firmly 
jelled that not even the vibrations made 
by a falling safe would have made 1 
wiggle. He only did it once or twice and 
after that she got there first. ‘‘Pasty- 
faced little vampire!” he would mutter 
below his breath. ‘‘Purring little leech!” 
His sales were pretty light and every time 
he rang up fifty in the little register that 
traveled with him, he knew that she knew 
they were light. 

“Damn you!” he muttered to the sud- 
denly assertive bell that proclaimed a 


cash sale of ‘Never Fail.” 


“Just let's sit 








‘I the end of the third week, Stonewall 
Jackson Myers consulted “Madam 

Lyra, Psychic Crystal Gazer; hours two 
to ten.” He found her staging pleasantly 
oriental, and himself—at first—in fluenced 
by it. Her voice, which she put two de- 
grees below normal during working hours, 
further impressed Stoney. 

“Sit down,” she said. 

He did. 

“Spread out your palms,” she ordered 
next. 

He did that. 
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talk for his goods, thought up new gags, 
murmured these in the “peppy note that 
got ’em,” resolved to make the following 
day a banner day. And then suddenly he 
thought of Lutie Van Dorn; Lutie who 
looked upon him coldly, making his 
words comatose and his hands clumsy. 
He took off his hat and mopped his fore- 
head, although the June night was not 
excessively warm. 

Gawd, he thought, how she jinxed him! 





June, 1923 


He could view the unwillingly-led-to- 
bean-soup male plainly enough to see the 
cold morose manner he evinced toward 
his wife, who carried all sorts of odd 
shaped packages in a transparent ham- 
mock-knit bag. 

The smell of frying in old lard began to 
penetrate every corner; the clatter of 
dishes was incessant. 

“Dog’s life!” thought Stoney, who had 
hitherto bragged that the clatter that 
meant work affected him 
as powder did a war horse 





*Ah—!” she murmured 


A woman who carried 





“Get it over,” said 
Stonewall. “I’m as ner- 
vous as a cat that’s doin’ 
her best toevade a Boston 
bull by trying to shim 
an iron telegraph pole. 
What’s the verdict, sis- 
rer?” 

Madam Lyra_ passed 
her hand across her brow. 

“Trouble,” she said. 

““That’s me,” admitted 

; 
Stonewall. 

“And a_ light-haired 

woman,” went on Madam 


This is a dinosaur. 


The Steam Shovel 


By Julia Boynton Green 


The monster labors, wallowing in his pit. 
Prate not of tackle, bucket jib and boom, 

From some far tomb 

The great beast sped, obedient to the wit 


imperfectly wrapped fly- 
swatters stopped to cast a 
depressingly careless look 
Stoney’s way. 

“Madam,” he © said 
(he’d forget that Van 
Dorn shrimp; darned if he 
wouldn’t!), “I have here a 
simple little machine that 
does the most elaborate 
and intricate work. We 
have here a lemon, a 
little leomon—We want it 
for afternoon tea; every- 
body’s drinking tea this 


Lyra. ; : Of regnant man; he gulps this clay and grit, year—everybody but the 
—“That’s her,” said As prompt to spew as avid to consume; policemen! Put it on its 
a onewall sardonically. But he will leave at last a vast void room side, cut! Beautiful? See 

zead on, I'll follow Wh . k hall s; the fluted edge? Hox 
close.” ereon a towering skyscraper shall sit. effective/—Even a man 


“Love gropes, and wan- 
ders blindly—” 

“Oh, say, none of that! 

Love! My Gawd, sis- 
rer, you'd better hunt 
your number over again!” 

She dropped her eyes, 
fenced, after a moment 
murmured, “It does not 
seem like love—but—love 





All day the feast goes on, that neck of might 
Bends for another Brobdingnagian bite, 
Gouging huge teeth marks on receding walls; 
While he who made the creature bridlewise 
Grins on the crowd with kindly Irish eyes, 
Mike, the mahout, in clean blue overalls. 


who paws the air with his 
right foot, hunting the rail 


below the bar, would 
drink tea if it was decor- 
ated this way. And 


French fried potatoes—" 
the crowd was growing; 
Stoney was warming- 
“we all like ’em; but how 
much tastier, how much 











springs from many strange 





more elegant they look 





and rock-bedded soils.”’ 
She saw his T. P. A. but- 
ton. “I see a trip, a trip. You 
meet a light-haired woman—”’ 

“Sure I will, that’s no news,” he broke 
in resignedly; “‘she’ll have the best coun- 
ter near the elevators all staked and prob- 
ably be hiring a boy to rake in the kale. 
But go on—go on!” 

“Happiness spreads out before you; 
happiness, harmony and wealth.” 

“Hum. That says a lot and don’t say 
anything. When’s this here happiness, 
harmony and wealth going to begin to 
take?” 

“Soon! Soon!—I see a letter.” 

“T’ll get that Tuesday. Old Binks’ll 
write asking whether I’m dead or drunk,” 
murmured Stoney. 

“It holds good news. It is from a 
woman. A woman you love- 

Now Stonewall Jackson Myers was of 
the alert type who is short on patience; 
he felt that his dollar had been removed 
by a suction made of hot air. And so he 
stood up. “Save your breath, sister,” he 
advised. “I guess two little strangers was 
ushered in the same time I came, and / 
wasn’t the sucker. Here’s your bone. 
May your pipes never get cold! “Love,” 
he ended. “‘Love! Oh, my Gawd!” 

He let himself out and went snorting 
down the stairway which gave the im- 
pression that all those who sought for 
truth ate peanuts. In the open air he 
decided to take a stroll before turning in. 
As he walked he reflected upon the line of 


will 


HE next day was one of those hot days 

that take the energy from everything 
but the indomitable human element who 
hurry in search of alleged bargains. The 
basement of Zeisburg-Hollinger’s big 
store went to prove the Puritan theory 
about the extremes of after life, for it, 
was fully fifteen degrees hotter than the 
floor above; the fans which oscillated did 
nothing to the atmosphere but to fill it 
with squeaks; the stools at the soda-water 
fountain were kept another fifteen degrees 
warmer than the air, and not a moment 
was given them for rest. 

As Stoney cut cubes, scrolls, balls, dia- 
mond-shaped pieces and long fluted bars 
from carrots, potatoes and beets, he 
looked round with an eye that was sour 
from disillusionment and dull from his 
weariness with life. The little glass dishes 
that stood on the counter before him, to 
receive the results of all that his “one 
little instrument of a hundred uses” 
evolved, seemed as if they would never be 
filled. His joy in work had departed. He 
felt that his hands were becoming as 
numb as his brain, and he pictured to 
himself his lonely end in the Elks’ Home. 
He could see the restaurant corner from 
his post, and the man who had been 
dragged to eat in the spot that was 
flanked by washing machines and kitchen 
cabinets crystallized in Stoney the de- 
cision that ‘‘women were born to make 


hell.” 


when cut as I now cut 
them! Simple, effective, 
reefined' Madam, pick up a _ piece, 
inspect the edges! Look at the lattice 
work I now make of potatoes; it’s the 
dear old fry in a brand new dress. 
Yes, Madam, deep fried, as you will find 
them at the best hotels—Look! The ball 
I now make—one twist of the hand—goes 
with the fish course. Even Babe Ruth 
couldn’t spin a better ball’n that! And 
this shape I now evolve from the simple, 
homely carrot will make your husband 
stop talking about rabbit food. Inspect it, 
Madam! And inspect this little toy—this 
simple little toy, fruit of a genius mind, 
dreamed into being for the cause of that 
great American institution, the home!— 
The hand that rocks the cradle is often 
the hand that cuts the beets. Madam, 
don’t say “Beats all!” But take one home 
—try it tonight—show your husband that 
your heart is in your home with a real. 
‘Little Gem’ vegetable-trimmed dinner. 
Now, may I show you—” 

He looked up; Lutie was inspecting 
him; Lutie of the cold gaze. His voice 
dropped; he faltered; no rapid fire of fast 
and meaningless yet hypnotizing talk 
flowed from his lips, and—his public 
dwindled, dropped away. 

He heard Lutie’s chill advances and saw 
the crowd surround her counter which was 
decorated with absolutely firm perfections 
of modeling. Candles on a counter near 
the candy department, candles which 
stood on a table and helped to advertise, 
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“How our favors may be used at the for- 
mal dinner,”’ bent double or sagged; but 
the gelatine of Lutie’s sponsoring re- 
mained adamant. 

“You could throw it over the house,” 
Stoney thought angrily, “and it wouldn't 
do nothing but knock a hole in the pave- 
ment on the other side! But her line gets 
em! Gets em!” 

At the end of an extremely depressing 
day he looked up to see the features of the 
gentleman who presided over the refrig- 
erator pans, canaries, stove polish, paints 
and varnishes and wire screening. ‘‘Letter 
for you,” said this individual. 

Stoney took it; it wasn’t from his firm, 
nor in a writing he knew. 

“Thanks,” he said as he wiped his 
water-and-vegetable-sogey hands on the 
gray rag he kept hanging behind his 
counter. Then he rolled down his sleeves 
and buttoned his cuffs, for the store was 
emptying swiftly. 

After he opened the letter he looked at 
the signature and frowned. ‘The letter 
was signed “Miss Lutie Van Dorn”—and 
then he read it. 

“Sir,” it began. “It is easy to see that 
you are slowing your talk to give me and 
my article a chance. I thank you but I 
don’t need any one’s pity. Yours truly—”’ 

He drew a deep breath, stood staring at 
the letter. Then he looked up to see her 
covering the indestructible edibles with 
pink cotton fly-screening. He jammed 
the letter into his pocket 
and made for her. 

“Miss Van Dorn,” he 
said. She looked up and 
all the coldness she had 
exhibited toward him be- 
fore was concentrated in 
her gaze. 

‘Yes?’ she prompted— 
dully. 

“Say, you got it all 
wrong!” He laughed after 
he spoke; he had never 
felt such an intense light- 
ening of his spirit. Gosh, 
he’d had a grouch, he 
realized. It was no won- 
der he hadn’t been able to 
sell'—And blaming her! 

“Come out to dinner 
with me,” he said, ‘‘and 
we'll talk this over.” 

“It is not my habit to 
eat with strange men,” 
she answered primly. 

“Oh, come on,” he 
urged. ‘I’m not strange. 
You’ve seen me every day 
but Sundays for three 
weeks. Come on, gotta 
say some things—” (he 
didn’t know quite what 
they were, but he knew he 


had to say them! Sud- 
denly he knew that!) 
“We'll go out to. the 


park,” he wenton, “there’ ; 
a real nice restaurant 
called the ‘Cafe de la 
Riviere’ on the edge of that doll’s-house 
lake. [’ll haul in some good grub for 
you, and it’ll do you good to get out and 
get your system fulla nature. Lemme tell 
yuh the figger eight’s an elegant sight 
when it’s all lit up. What say, sister?” 

She demurred. 

“Look here,” he said with a rise of the 


Trouble!’ said Madam Lyra. 


“Get it over: what's the verdict, sister?” 
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unanalyzable thing that made him a good 
salesman. ‘‘You’re going. I don’t under- 
stand that word ‘no.’ It don’t sink into 
my pearly-pink ears. See?” 

She didn’t, but after another futile pro- 
test she hurried off to put on her hat—an 
exceedingly smart, pert, small violet- 
trimmed affair—and the coat of her lav- 
ender linen suit. 

“If Siegfeld saw you now,’’commented 
Stoney upon her return, “‘I’d dine alone 
and a new star would rise on the roof!” 

And that is the way their evening 
started. 


S you have already been told, the heart 
«4 of the store is not in that cold, im- 
pressive, spacious rotunda which you, 
searcher for buttons or Chicago garters, 
enter; it’s down below where the hardest 
work is done; down where there’s a mix- 
ture made by hunger and the need for a 
new skillet or a tea strainer (which places 
the buyer as the occupant of a furnished 
room and as one who housekeeps lightly) 
—I say that’s the heart below the glitter 
and that Cupid likes best to shoot at those 
people who hurry—his getting them on 
the wing, as it were, probably makes him 
feel pretty clever—anyway 


UTIE and Stonewall had their dinner 
and they talked, as people will, a trifle 
heavily about their forebears and the 
“‘srand homes” they’d had and what a 





change work had been for both and so on. 
Then they got up to wander round the 
park and a silence settled on them. 
Stoney gripped Lutie’s arm with the 
park-grip, which is attached just below 
the elbow. This has a propelling quality 
through which the male wafts his lady 
into the Chute the Chutes, or—with elab- 


“That's me,’ admitted Stonewall. 


ayior ede 


orate carelessness—on to a cheaper form 
of entertainment which is found in a cave- 
like dwelling where one may absorb innu- 
merable unrolling views—the Johnstown 
flood, the Thaw trial, and other things 
which are held in a box and loosed with 
the dropping of a cent. 

Stoney, who was being the bountiful 
host, suggested every form. of good time, 
but Lutie refused. “Just let’s sit out- 
doors,” she said. “I’m one to love the 
country and nature.” 

So they settled within the sound and 
sight and smell of a machine that was 
spinning candy. Before them was an ex- 
panse of ground grown bald from the 
tread of many feet; beyond the booths, 
where were displayed hot dogs, pickles, 
candies, sandwiches, pop and other enter- 
prises which seemed to be controlled by 
the medical profession, twinkled an elec- 
tric sign that advertised a new soft drink. 

“‘Look at the foam rise,” said Stonewall. 
his eyes upon the effervescent sign. He 
spoke slowly and in a manner which re- 
flected his great, and new, content. 

“Grand,” said Lutie, “ce live in a won- 
derful age.” 

“You said it,” he agreed. 

Through the air came the whir and 
bang of a jazz band playing anything all at 
once; and they were quiet, listening to the 
great strain until it ceased. 


“I like to get outdoors,” said 
Stonewall. 
“Y’'m with you,” she 
agreed. 


“TI know you are,” he 
responded. She laughed 
loudly. Gad, he thought, 
just the sort of stuff she 
squelched — and killed — 
in working hours! He 
couldn’t see it nor get the 
ropes. 

“Wonderful how they 
make taffy, isn’t it?” asked 
Lutie in a hushed voice. 
Stoney took his eyes from 
her profile to look at the 
long angular eccentrically 
turning arms of the taffy- 
making machine’ and 
nodded. His face was 
solemn as befits a moment 
when the greatness of 
men’s minds and its results 
are contemplated. 

“That’s a grand little 
instrument you’re selling, 
Mr. Myers,” said Lutie 
after a lull that didn’t 
bother any one by the 
embarrassment of sound- 
ing quiet. 

“It’s not bad,” he ze- 
sponded, and then to his 
amazement and consterna- 
tion he saw that her eyes 
were filling with tears and 
that she had to blink 
quickly to prevent their 
fall. 

‘*Toothache?” he inquired. 

She shook her head, and he respected 
her for flying truth. 

“No,” she said, “I was thinking of the 
way I’ve been hating you for pitying me. 
Funny, wasn’t it? I don’t now—” 

“I’m lost in the fog, all right,” said 
Stonewall. ‘Guess you'll have to beat on 
(Continued on page g2) 
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A sample of the magnificent stand of virgin timber covering the slopes of the Cascades in the Pacific Northwest 


The Westward Ho of the Sawm: 


The Focal Point of the Lumber Industry Shifts to the 


ITHIN a stone’s throw of 
Baltimore harbor, on the 
shore of Chesapeake Bay, 
there has sprung up within 
the last three years a vast network of 


Forests of the Pacific Slope 


By W. B. Greeley 


Chief U. S. Forest Service 


A ship always seizes the imagination 
and carries it back over seas unbounded 
by space or time; and the Panama 
freighter certainly has a story to tell. 
It is not only a tale of flashing band- 


saws and lumber camps, of logs racing 
in the river drive or seized by steel 
giants and pulled about like wisps of 
straw; it is a tale of the deep woods, of 


Baltimore yard, but boards and scantlings 
of everyday use, the lumber which builds 
a modest home, the common grades which 
supply a thousand industrial needs. 


docks, warehouses, lumber yards, planing 
mills, and railroad tracks, built solely to 
receive lumber manufactured on the Pacific 
Coast and redistribute it to the hungry 





markets of the Eastern states. 
Every other week a huge freighter 
steams slowly up the Bay, hold 
crammed and decks piled high with 
hr or hemlock grown in the Cas- 
cade forests of Washington. The 
tireless cranes strip and disem- 
bowel her as by magic. The lumber 
disappears—into waiting freight 
cars, into the mills for remanu- 
facture, into the rising tiers of the 
huge piles in the storage yards. 
A train-load pulls out for New 
York; another for Philadelphia; 
another for Pittsburgh. Some of 
this lumber, indeed, travels back 
toward its native Cascades as far 
as Cincinnati. And mark you! 
it is not timber alone of special 
size or quality that has traveled 
these 6500 miles of sea lanes to the 





The shack of a “*homesteader” in the days when 


timber-grabbing was an honorable vocation 


the silent timber cruiser spotting 
his forties, of the rush of men 
and of dollars into the vast virgin 
forests which border the Pacific. 
It is the ‘Westward Ho” 
of the sawmill. In our grand- 
fathers’ day the very towns which 
are now supplied with Pacific 
Coast lumber shipped 6500 miles 
by water and 200 miles more by 
rail, obtained their timber from 
local sawmills scattered all 
through the Eastern states. The 
sawmill was a village institution 
like the blacksmith shop. It was 
a primitive affair, with an up- 
and-down jig saw run by water 
power, a counterpart of the little 
mills which American army en- 
gineers found in many a French 
hamlet in the Vosges and Jura. 
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Lumber was shipped to the larger cities by 
water, down the Hudson to New York, 
down the Allegheny to Pittsburgh, or from 
the Maine coast to Boston; and a dollar or 
two per thousand feet paid the freight 
bill. 

As lumber manufacture gradually be- 
came more of an organized industry, the 
sawmills increased in size and the range 
of their markets widened. First Maine, 
then New York and then Pennsylvania 
led the States in lumber production. 
The westward movement had begun. 

But it was not until timber 
cutting began on a large scale 
in the vast pineries of the 
Great Lakes, following the 
Civil War, that lumber 
manufacture assumed the 
character which mould- 
ed its destinies, which 
made it the great 
nomad among Amer- 
ican industries, and 
which — has _ steadily 
driven it South and 
West like a_ threshing 
machine moving from 
one ripe wheat field to 
the next. 

The public lands of the 
Lake States with their incom- 
parable stands of pine timber 
were readily acquired under laws 
conceived only in terms of settlement 
and distribution of the national domain 
and flagrantly administered at that. Their 

vast, level stretches invited aggressive 
men to embark upon timber ownership 
and lumber manufacture on a scale be- 
yond the dreams of their Eastern fathers. 
The country too was entering a period of 
unprecedented industrial growth. The 
prairie states were rapidly being settled. 
Railroad mileage was increasing at an 
enormous rate. “Big business” was in 
the full flush of its youth. The lumber 
market grew by leaps and bounds. 

Speculation in timber, the amassing of 
huge properties and a tremendous in- 
crease in the capitalization of the lumber 
industry crowded closely upon each 
other’s heels in the Lake States. Produc- 
tion and still more production became the 
lumberman’s shibboleth. More efficient 
tools were demanded. The band-saw mill 
was perfected. Innumerable devices to 
“speed up” logging were developed. Tim- 
ber lands were more and more closely 
stripped. Logging steadily became more 















The Westward Ho of the Sawmill: 


destructive. Michigan’ wrested the 
banner of lumber production from Penn- 
sylvania about 1870, and held it for 
over two decades. Wisconsin carried it 
from 1899 to 1904. Lumbermen the 
country over still hark back to the 
glorious days in the Lake States in the 
eighties, when the region teemed with 
lumber camps, when the spring log drive 
filled rivers like the Saginaw from bank 





How brush and débris are piled and burned 
on land that has been logged under Forest 
Slash-burning pre- 


Service regulations. 
vents destructive fires and preserves the 


young trees of the new forest 


to bank for many miles. But it was a 
“glory” for which the Lake States are 
paying today in twenty million acres of 
denuded, well-nigh bankrupt land, in the 
depopulation of forest counties, in torn- 
up railroads and in pauper townships 
whose tax revenues can maintain neither 
roads nor schools. 

Lumbering in the Great Lake region 
grew into an industry of tremendous driv- 
ing power. Its captains and kings were 
hardy, resourceful, two-fisted men, 
trained in an unending struggle with the 
raw wilderness, skilled in overcoming 
every conceivable physical obstacle. They 
were successful, and the capital and self- 
reliance which they accumulated con- 


W. B. Greeley 


stantly sought new fields to conquer 
with aggressiveness scarcely paralleled in 
the industrial history of America. They 
developed the mechanics of large-scale 
lumber production to a marvelous per- 
fection—not only in speed of manufac- 
ture but in the quality and variety, and 
by and large in the cheapness, of their 
products. They pushed the sale of their 
wares into every nook and cranny of the 
land. They not only made possible the 
rapid building up of the Middle West 
and the development of a hundred 
subsidiary industries which re- 
manufacture lumber; they 
taught the United States to 
be a  wood-using nation. 
In 1840 the per capita con- 
sumption of lumber was 
probably less than 100 
board feet. By 1870 it 
had risen to 345 board 
feet, and in 1906 it be- 
came 516 board feet. 
But the _ irresistible 
economic forces which 
accomplished these fine 
results brought destruc- 
tive and baneful ones in 
their train. The drive of 
large capital investments 
for speed and profit compelled 
the rapid skinning of enormous 
areas of timberland. Twenty years, 


and even less, became the common 
lifetime of a sawmill. Then—dis- 
mantle, junk, and move on. Not only 


did lumbering perforce become a_no- 
madic industry; it became an industry 
with no permanent interest in the 
land. A logged-off section was in the 
same category as a junked sawmill— 
to be sold for what it might bring or 
abandoned and forgotten. Hence forest 
fires were of small moment until they 
threatened merchantable timber or a 
logging camp. They swept at will over 
slashings and young growth. This devil- 
take-it attitude toward the land was 
strengthened by the common belief, long 
since exploded, that most of it would soon 
be in cultivation anyway. ‘The smoke 
of burning slashings, often indeed of burn- 
ing timber, hangs like a pall over the vivid 
retrospect of humming lumber camps on 
the Saginaw and Wisconsin and the upper 
Mississippi. And today the Lake States 
are paying the piper. 

Another characteristic trait stamped 
upon the lumber industry in those color- 


The forests of the West Coast are now the principal source of the country's lumber supply. Unless they are managed 


scientifically, America will soon be importing Siberian lumber 
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The pioneers used ox-teams to haul their logs and 


left devastation behind them 


ful days 1s worthy of note. Its large capi- 
talization forced not only the maximum 
production of which men and machinery 
were capable, but constant production. 
Big sawmills and overhead organizations 
and obligations to capital could ill endure 
idleness. The industry lost its old time 
flexibility to its markets. Adventurous- 
minded, chance-taking men built up saw- 
mill capacity beyond the normal require- 
ments of the country. Periods of over- 
production and intense competition be- 
came not infrequent. One of the lumber- 
men’s proverbs is that their market is 
either a feast or a famine. But the forest 
resources of the Great Lakes paid the 
penalty of the famine years. Magnificent 


estward Ho of the Sawmill: 


virgin timber that can 
never be replaced was too 
often forced upon sluggish 
markets at less than the 
cost of production. It was 
less costly to manufacture 
at a loss than not to manu- 
facture at all. And in 
serious depressions only the 
best and clearest logs were 
taken out of the woods; 
the rest went up in the 
smoke of the slash fires. 
It would be difficult to say 
whether the proportion of 
the original pine timber of 
the Great Lakes which was 
actually manufactured and 
utilized equaled the portion 
sacrificed to fire and logging 
practises impelled by the 
economic structure of the 
industry. 

For many years men’s 
minds refused to concede 
that the timber of the 
Lake States was exhausti- 
ble. In 1877 Carl Schurz, 
then Secretary of the In- 
terior, sounded a warning 
note and urged the need of 
forest conservation. But 
eminent Senators from that 
region pooh-poohed the idea 
as the fallacy of an alarm- 
ist. Far-sighted lumber- 
men realized the truth 
sooner than any one else. Early in the 
eighties, lumber capital from the Lake 
States began to flow into the nearest 
virgin field—the Southern pineries. The 
South entered its period of active timber 
buying, speculation and the blocking up 
of large holdings. Many tracts of state 
timber land and small private patents 
were bought up for $1.00 or $1.25 an acre. 
In the following twenty years the exhaus- 
tion of the northern pine forests went on 
apace. Company after company cut out, 
junked the old plant and trekked with its 
group of skilled hands to a new location 
in Texas or Louisiana. 

Prior to 1890, Southern pine had 
reached few markets outside of its own 


Night view of a forest fire and the results of a conflagration in the timber 


on the slopes of the San Francisco mountains, Arizona 


W. B. Greeley 
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territory, except with coast-wise ship- 
ments to the Atlantic ports. Soon after 
that date, however, keen competition be- 
tween Southern and Northern pine set in. 
Southern lumber fought its way inch by 
inch into the central and northern rail 
markets. By 1900 lumber production on 
the Great Lakes yielded the palm to the 
Southern field. The cut in the Lake States 
has dwindled ever since and is now but a 
fifth of the output in the heyday of their 
greatness. Longleaf and shortleaf pine 
rapidly became the softwood mainstays 
of the states east of the Great Plains, as 
the Southern mills buzzed blithely on, 
piling up a stupendous cut which reached 
its peak at sixteen billion board feet in 
1909. 

Leaving the Great Lakes in its full- 
blown vigor, the lumber industry struck 
the Southern pineries with still bigger 
mills, larger and more heavily capitalized 
organizations and greater faith than ever 
in the creed of quantity production. Its 
strong points and its weak ones, its fine 
economic service and its waste of timber, 
its constructive development and _ its 
aftermath of wrecked land—all became 
more pronounced. The Southern industry 
was more heavily financed than the 
Northern mills. Timber values were ris- 
ing and larger investments were neces- 
sary to consolidate operating units. The 
talk of a timber famine sent many men 
scurrying after stumpage. A new form of 
lumber finance, the timber bond with its 


unescapable interest and _ liquidation 
charges, appeared and assumed large 
proportions. Everything combined to 


drive for large production and sustained 
production. The periods of overstocked 
lumber markets became more frequent. 
The wastage of lowgrade timber in times 
of depression took a heavier toll of the 
forests. And now Southern pine—as a 
national resource—is slowly fading out of 
the picture. Sixty million acres of cut- 


over land, much of it completely denuded 
and idle, remain to tell the story. 
(Continued on page 96) 
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ITH the passing of Senator 
Nicholson, of Colorado, about 
the last of the frontiersmen dis- 
pears from Congress. Nichol- 
son was a ya rough-necked, rough-man- 
nered, whole- hearted, maste rful sort— 
of the kind that is found only among men 
who have worked with their hands at 
hard, exhausting tasks. His was the 
typical Western life of the last hundred 
years, the life that began in the East, that 
sought and sometimes—as Nicholson did 
found fortune in the West while it was 
yet young, raw and racy. Nicholson was 
of the West Western. Phipps, his ccn- 
frere in the Senate from Colorado, is of 
just the opposite type—the modern East- 
ern Westerner. 

It was a personal tragedy, the sudden 
succumbing of this strong man to an 
insidious disease, but his death is more 
than tragic for the Administration; it is 
deadly. Nicholson will be succeeded by 
a Democrat and with that succession goes 
the last anchor of Republican party con- 
trol of the Senate. No partisan or Ad- 
ministration measure can hope of success 
in the Senate so long as it is opposed by 
La Follette and his band of wild men who 
are Republicans only on election day. 
This means that the last half of the Hard- 
ing administration will be one of pitiful 
futility. 

As this is written it appears that 
Senator Nicholson’s death has also filled 
the Democratic cylinders with carbon. 
Woodrow Wilson rushed to the front with 
a telegram to Governor Sweet of Colo- 
rado, asking him to appoint “my good 
friend’? Houston Thompson to the va- 
cancy. Simultaneously son-in-law Mc- 
Adoo was wiring Sweet from Los Angeles 
to give the job to Morrison Shafroth, son 
of the late Senator John F. Shafroth. 


U 
Washington's Toughe st Job 


Cramer, California dollar-a-year man, 
ousted from his position as counsel of the 


F peeleateintt i re 


Veterans’ Bureau by Director Forbes, 
shoots himself while his chauffeur waits. 
Forbes of Oregon, himself, broken in 
health and spirit, resigns on demand. 
Before him Col. Lindsay of Texas bucked 
Carter Glass, then his superior as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and returned to his 
insurance business in Dallas. In between 
Cholmley-Jones of New York broke his 
health wrestling with the toughest of all 
government jobs and died. Now comes 
General Hines, the hard-boiled regular 
soldier who rose from the ranks to two 
stars on his shoulder straps and undying 
fame as the executive genius who di- 
rected the backward and forward move- 
ment across the Atlantic of 2,000,000 
fighting men during the World War. Will 
Hines master the job or will it master 
him? Spending $450,000,000 a year for 
the relief of several hundred thousand 
young men, with underpaid civil-service 
clerks as the agencies, is a job among jobs. 
A colossal mass of ineptitudes, ignorance, 
maladjustments and injustices it has in- 
evitably been, along with a high and 
generous purpose and a vast deal of 
beneficence. Bonus or no bonus, let it not 
be forgotten that this Republic is not 
ungrateful to its soldiers on the whole. 
The still young survivors of the World 
War with total casualties less than half 
of those of the Union Army in the Civil 
War are drawing three times as much 
money from the national treasury as the 
veterans of the blue did at the climax of 
age and decadence. 
U 


Hoover's Plain American Talk 


It used to be urged against Hoover that 
twenty years spent in the British Empire 
had made him an Anglomaniac. I have 
frequently observed, however, that he 

never acquired even a single English 
mannerism of speech. Not only that, but 
he is about the only Cabinet membef who 
writes his public papers in what Mencken 
would call in the “American” or the 






“Ll nited States” 


doughboy the 
Notice Hoover’s vernacular reply to Dele- 


language. 


gate Sutherland of Alaska: “I am sitting 
on the lid and intend to stay there until 
Congress acts.”’ The said lid is the con- 
servation zones Hoover has established 
for Alaska salmon, in conflict with Mr. 
Sutherland’s slogan: “All for us, now!’’ 


U 
The Immigration Gate Stays Closed 


The next Congress may possibly let 
the Chinese into Hawaii for the purpose 
of putting the Japanese out, but other- 
wise any changes in the immigration laws 
will be in the direction of greater string- 
This illustrates the weakness of 


ency. 
the foreign groups in this country. The 
hyphenates sometimes think they run 


the country, but all their wails and ap- 
peals and imprecations for opening the 
immigration gates fall on deaf ears. Right 
or wrong, the natives have made up 
their minds that the melting pot shall 
get but little more new material. 


U 


Why This Lack of Protest? 


By the way, the British Privy Council 
has recently ruled that the Province of 
British Columbia has the right to deny 
employment to Japanese on government 
timber leases, as has been long its practise. 
At this writing the Japanese ambassador 
to the Court of St. James has not ex- 
pressed the Mikado’s official indignation. 
But a Japanese out of a job in British 
Columbia and one out of a land title in 
California are horses of dissimilar hues. 


U 
The Puzzle of Our Prune Exports 


Can a whole continent and its civiliza- 
tion be “broke” and still be able to buy 
more California raisins and prunes than 
it did in those happy years before the war? 

(Continued on page 78) 
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A “Captain Courageous’ of Cofs A Man Who Conquered Bad Luck _ 
A White Chief of Red Men A Diana in the Washington Woods » 
0 
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: ; : : . : hin 
A Cop and His Courage human dynamo; in honesty unbribable, a in this man’s amazing career) illustrates ‘itd 
sum of fifty thousand dollars failing to Goff’s character and to-date immunity papi: 
OW many times has Police Cap- tempt him, yet his financial status is such rd personal harm. Walking on the ( 
tain Charles Goff escaped death that he cobbles his children’s shoes; in street, carrying a quantity of “evidence” aa 
at criminal hands? Nobody the underworld he is hated by the just seized in a raid upon a bootleg joint, fail 
knows. He has been too busy to crooks who concede his gameness and he was suddenly confronted by two men, wae 
keep count. His career has been spec- respect him because he plays “square’”’ one of whom thrust a revolver against pa 
tacular for courage, yet he is the most with them. his chest and snapped the trigger. But wat 
unassuming of men. In action he is a ‘The latest incident (merely an incident Goff’s good luck was right with him—the oe 
cartridge was as bad as the would-be ( 
murderer and failed to go off. The next instant rm 
Goff had dropped the “‘evidence,”’ knocked his The 
assailant down and arrested both men. les 
And there was the instance of the bad man poet 
from the Arizona border who emptied the con- gen 
tents of a forty-five at the officer, and in spite of poe 
the fact that he was known as a crack shot he vine 
missed. Commenting on this occurrence, Goff a 
said: ays 
“Guess the Lord must have been with me that asif 
time sure, the same as He was when I jumped cop 
over a bar to arrest the bartender for selling that 
moonshine. Directly under my feet when | yin 
landed was a trap-door placed there to get me, dus 
for they knew of my habit 1 in leaping over bars. es 
Only it failed to work this time. Maybe this figh 
made the bartender mad for he got real rough and Jeff 
I had to take him to the emergency hospital to FE 
fix his face where he had put it against my fist.” aca 
In the dingy back room of a certain ‘saloon squ: 
target practise was the favorite diversion during ain 
a spring month in 1920. The ultimate object aad 
was to fill with lead a police officer who had in- hw 
vaded the place a short time before and humiliated kao 
the bootlegging bartender by handcuffing him to i. 
an ice-box. While the aforesaid booze dispenser hall 
was in that position the police oficer—Goft—had anal 
coolly given the “once over’’ to a half-dozen gun- the 
men and ex-convicts who made the place their ole 
headquarters. They decided to “get” him. Picking offe: 
out an Italian named Barsi, a moron, they 7. 
shov ed a forty-five pistol in his hand, put a meat- a 
block in the back room for a target, got him to ona 
practise up and offered him two thousand dollars ilies 
to kill Goff. ae 
But Barsi’s wife balked at murder. She phoned iin 
the threatened officer and told him. Desiring to sna} 
see the surroundings in which the Italian lived, dav 
Goff called at the house. On the floor in the 9 
ramshackle dwelling the Barsi children were pene 
playing half-heartedly, semi-starvation showing pee 
in their emaciated forms. When he left, Goff ssl 
placed two silver dollars in the hands of the glor 
woman, instructing her to procure food for the Sinai 
little ones. Several times afterward he gave her thu; 
money and when surprise was expressed that he the 
should feed the children of the man who was to ei 
kill him he could only answer in a puzzled man- whe 
ner: “But don’t you understand, the kids were they 
hungry!” Then one day the penitent Italian Gof 
came into the office of the precinct, told the for | 
captain the whole story and presented him with eats 
the gun with which he was to have shot him. boy 
In the spring of 1922, in line with the increased exile 
bd = ‘ > 
Police Captain Charles Goff of San Francisco leads a charmed life. Criminals cost of everything, the price put on Goff’s head bod; 
hate him, but respect and fear him as the squarest and most courageous wee seta three wry cng heal payable at he u 
f . They have tried in vain to “get him with bribery and bullets. the Re removed sain en the news 0 that 
ee : this reached Goff he merely grinned, looked his Seow 
When evil-doers put a price upon his head he literally keeps his head gun over, sized up the fists that put people to £006 
sleep and casually remarked: 
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“Yes, they are always trying to get me, but 
what good would it do? The work I have started 
would go on just the same; my men would get the 
fellow who did it and he would hang.” 

After the great fire in 1906 holdup men ran amuck 
in the water-front district where many tents were 
used as homes, but one tent in particular was known 
to house a gang of toughs, gun-men and ex-convicts. 
They did not fear the police, the authorities having 
their hands more than full at the time Goff went 
to the tent one night to arrest the men. As he parted 
the entrance flap rhe had his gun in readiness before 
him. One of the seven inmates reached under a cot 
mattress, saying: “Are we going to be pinched by 
a single cop without putting up a scrap?” 

Goff’s eyes never lost sight of that hand and he 
invited either one or all to start something. Their 
failure to begin shooting was the reason no funerals 
were held later. Handcuffing them together, Goff 
called a patrol-wagon, giving the driver and the 
veteran reserves the surprise of their lives at what he 
had done. 

Goff joined the police department in 1904 and his 
first beat was from the station he now commands. 
Those were the days when the district “‘south of the 
slot,” as the immediate territory south of Market 
street was called, was the hunting-ground of the 
gentry who lived off others by their wits or strong- 
arm methods. The district was a veritable laby- 
rinth of hiding places and many a brave policeman 
went to an untimely death at the hands of some of 
its denizens. Goff soon made a reputation for him- 
self. Fights were daily occurrences with the new 
cop and the word was passed in the underworld 
that he was bad medicine to monkey with. In his 
early youth he had aspired to the light-heavyweight 
championship and to this end fought some forty ring 
battles. He trained Gus Ruhlin for all his principal 
fights and at times was the sparring partner of Jim 
Jeffries and James J. Corbett. 

For six years he pounded his beat, then was made 
a corporal and placed in charge of the Chinatown 
squad. Here he pitted himself against the crafty 
orientals. Tong wars, gambling, slavery of girls 
and the various methods of the Chinese to evade the 
law were not problems to Goff. Before long it was 
known that Chinatown was closed tight. In 1913 
he was made sergeant and assisted in organizing the 
trafhe squad; in 1917 was advanced to lieutenant 
with orders to work in conjunction with 
the provost guard and the intelligence 
ofice. It was in that office that he was 
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Mrs. Louisa N. Wetherill, 








‘Guardian Mother” of thirty thousand Navajo 


Indians, is a national authority upon the history and customs of the 


tribe. 


She and her husband were the trst white persons to 


locate the now famous Rainbow Natural Bridge in Arizona 





under his control know he is their best 
friend; that they can play, can give vent 





offered a bribe of fifty thousand dollars. 
The proprietor of an_ establishment 
located near the Presidio where thousands 
of soldiers were quartered offered him ten 
thousand dollars to let him run, promising 
to make it fifty thousand. The money 
was laid on Goft’s desk. His answer was 
snappy—he raided the place the following 
day and closed it forever. 

Early in 1920 police headquarte rs, 
recognizing Goff’s ability, put him in 
charge of the Southern station with the 
rank of captain. Here he was in his 
glory and lost no time getting down to 
business. He was repeatedly attacked by 
thugs, encounters that merely increased 
the duties of the emergency hospital, for 
the Cap is a slugger with the best of them, 
whether he mixes with one or many, and 
they have faded away from the district. 
Goff’s utter fearlessness and his contempt 
for politics or pull have made him an out- 
standing figure in the department. The 
boy problem is his hobby. Often he is 
called upon to give addresses before civic 
bodies and other organizations and always 
he uses that for his topic. His theory is 
that if the boy can be helped through the 
formative years of his life he will make a 
good citizen. The boys in the district 


to the youthful spirit of mischief, without 
interference providing they do not over- 
step the bounds of sport. 

Although he takes his job so seriously, 
Goff has a sense of humor. This was 
illustrated recently during a raid on a 
gambling den. Once before he had 
directed a raid against the place when the 
proprietor, deeply offended, informed him 
that his crude methods and uncouth 
manners were offensive to the patrons; 
that the captain’s intellectual plane was 
inferior to that of the —" A few 
nights later Goff assembled a score of 
picked policemen, each man i parade 
uniform. The captain himself shone 
resplendent in evening dress and opera 
hat. At the proper time the officers 
battered down the doors and appeared 
before the astonished guests. A sharp 
command from Goff, and his men lined 
up on one side of the room in military 
order. Turning to an attendant the 
captain gracefully tossed his cape and 
opera hat to him, straightened out his 
white vest on which gleamed the gold star 
of a captain and in the most suave manner 
possible informed the assembled gamblers 
that they were under the most distin- 
guished arrest he could devise. After 


giving them time to admire his appear- 
ance and that of his men he directed the 
sixty prisoners to re pair at once to the 
waiting machines, apologizing that they 
would have to make the trip to the station 
in common patrol autos. 
KENNETH F. 


U Uv 
*“Mother’ of the Navajos 


S-THOU-SO-SI (“Guardian Mother’) 

is the name by which Louisa N. 
Wetherill is known to the thirty thousand 
Navajos whom she loves, advises and 
works for. In 1910, when the aged Hoska 
Ne Ne, chief of the Tachinie clan, was 
dying he sent for Mrs. Wetherill, who was 
already a member of the clan, and made 
her not only his executrix but his suc- 
cessor. 

With no more fuss than she would have 
made in undertaking a day’s general 
housecleaning (and that is no fuss at all) 
Mrs. Wetherill accepted this somewhat 
staggering legacy. She freed his slaves, 
first rewarding them properly, made just 
division of his property among his 
numerous relatives, then gathered the 
reins of his chieftainship into her capable 
and kindly hands. An unusual job for a 
woman even in those days. But Mrs. 
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the donors. She’ had only one refusal. It is nothing in the 
least extraordinary for As-Thou-So-Si to have to propose to 
a young girl for her would-be husband, nor for her to 
mediate between husband and wife in the matter of a 
quarrel or separation. This latter she does by the simple 
means of telling the erring party to go back and behave 
her-or-himself. And they do it. When there is need for a 
discussion of any kind the tribe foregathers at her house 
and sits in council before her. Surely is her wisdom like 
unto that of Solomon! For example: The Piutes (who her 
Navajo friends declare have “‘wished themselves” on her, 
since they too now come to her for advice), were accused 
by the Navajos of killing one of the latter’s cows which had 
been found choked to death. The Navajos said that the cow 
had been dead some time. ‘The Piutes, on the other hand, 
swore that the cow had choked herself while the supposed 
Piute malefactors (boys) were helping her to her feet, and this 
but recently. As-Thou-So-Si listened patiently through an 
interminable argument. Then she spoke, and both tribes 
fell respectfully silent. “If the bones are white,” she said 
“the cow has been dead some time and the Navajos are 
right. If the bones are yellow the fat is still in them, wh ch 
means the cow is newly dead, as the Piutes say “You,” 
pointing to a Piute, “and you,” indicating a Nav jo, “go 
and bring me these bones—they shall decide the truth in this 
matter.” Whereupon the Piute spokesman rose and at 
once offered to pay the horse demanded by the Navajos for 
the dead cow. “This,” he thoughtfully pointed out, “would 
save them the long trip to get the bones.” The case was 
settled! 

Mrs. Wetherill is also very literally the “guardian mother” 
of her people. She feeds, clothes and nurses them, paying 
for the materials to do so out of her own pocket when neces- 
sary—for though the Government doctors and employees 
are willing enough to help, they are themselves inadequately 
supplied and salaried. She has adopted two little Indian 
girls whom she and her husband are educating. Besides ‘com- 
piling a book on desert herbs she has established at Kayenta 
a clinic of her own where, by means of the Indian herbs 
which she has learned to value highly, and such civilized 
remedies as she is able to procure, she does much toward 








This was true of 


“He's had lots of luck, and all of it bad.” 





James Lynward Grah ame. 


capital he 


He lost his health and 
his money but not his pluck. With that for 


—but read the rest yourself 





preventing and controlling disease among the tribes. 
patients range from five to twenty-five a day. 

In 19c8 anold Indian refused to allow his child to go to the 
distant Government school. * i 


Her 


Troops were called in and as a 
general corrective measure all the Indians 





Wetherill is an unusual woman-—even in dwellings of importance in Mexico and the who had ever violated the law were to be N 
these days. Southwest. At Kayenta they have a_ putingail. Mrs. Wetherill talked to Col. sl 
Louisa Wetherill, wife of John Wether- private museum filled with the results of ae and the result was a council at triec 
ll, trader and cattleman of Kayenta, their activity. her house at which the Colonel told the rom 
Arizona, was born in Ward City, White It was while Mrs. Wetherill was riding Indians they could have a school of their you 
Plains county, Nevada. Hergrandfather to visit a sick Navajo that her Indian own at Kayenta. Thanks to As-Thou- 7 
and father (John J. Wade) came west at guide told her of the now famous Rainbow | So-Si, they now have the school. Gral 
the time of the Meeker Massacre in the Natural Bridge. Later she and her hus- Mrs. Wetherill believes the problem of this. 
late seventies. Her grandmother and band found the bridge, which proved Indian education is relatively simple if the 
mother were two of the eleven white indeed “‘a pattern of the colored arch of handled properly. They need, she says, as a 
women who had shared the fortunes of the heavens,” as the Navajo had prom- a practical education. To cite a case: with 
their pioneer husbands in the Colorado ised. Later still, Wetherill and Prof. instead of sending them back from the to sr 
valley where Louise Wade herself lived Cummings made the official discovery of Government schools qualified plumbers Irvit 
until at eighteen she married John Weth- the bridge. (any one who has ever seen a Navajo Aga 
erill and went with him to his thousand- To hear Mrs. Wetherill talk of the “hogan” or hut can see the humorous was 
acre ranch in the Mesa Verde valley. “Lost Cities of the Dead,” of the rock tragedy of this), let them be taught to the 
Once as a child she had spent a night in __ pictures of Adamana, of the legend of the _ build chimneys in their hogans so that the Gral 
Kayenta, Arizona, and the sunset she saw Bat Woman and the War God, Ba Ta Ta smoke can get out as it should—for it is T 
there remained so vivid in her memory Kin, is to glimpse the magic of Aztec and this that is largely responsible for the forn 
that she persuaded her husband to revisit Navajo tradition in its richest and most trachoma so prevalent among the Indians. less, 
the place while on their honeymoon. sympathetic interpretation. Forinstance: ‘Teach them, she says, to cook on a stove, lars 
Later they returned to Kayenta to stay how many of us know that the Navajos to wash on a wash-board, to keep the trica 
and today the Wetherill home is not only _ practised the modern teaching of ‘“‘think hogan clean; teach them not to eat the foun 
the official meeting lodge of the Navajos_ no evil” centuries before the world ever green crops (which causes disease) and, mea 
but a welcoming “rest house” for wayside heard of Mrs. Eddy and M. Coué? And_ incidentally, see that they are provided grad 
travelers, from unknown cowboys and_ they still do. Their chants are not, Mrs. with something to eat in the spring. natu 
ragged Indians to the President of the Wetherill says, to invoke their gods but Don’t send them to far-off schools to learn four 
United States—for Theodore Roosevelt to affirm Good. things of no use to them. Give them to g 
himself once came all the way across the During the war Mrs. Wetherill covered home teachers who will show them how banl 
continent to visit the Navajo Reservation on horseback three-fourths of the nine- to live healthily in their hogans, not try to dow 
and the Wetherills. million-acre Indian Reservation, asking force them in one inadequate step from loan 
Asa student of Navajo history and cus- for donations for the Red Cross. The primitive life to modern efficiency. Make aie 
toms Mrs. Wetherill is second to none and__ response was sheep, sheep and yet more _ the hogan “‘the half way house on the road five. 
is so acknowledged by anthropological sheep. The ones she could not drive to civilization.” The rest will follow. figur 
authorities. She and her husband have back with her were represented by papers So says As-Thou-So-Si, who knows. pros 
discovered and explored all the cliff bearing the promissory thumb marks of Marva Mackenprick. affor 
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Interesting Westerners 





Mrs. Clara Jensen's idea of happiness is to trail dangerous beasts to their lair and exterminate them. Here she is at the 
end of a perfect day. Stockmen and farmers send an S. O. S. to her when wildcats come round 


A Winner Through Pluck 


| be Paris the doctor looked him over, 


shook his head, said: “Grahame, I’ve 
tried to find on the map the farthest place 
to which I can send you without starting 
you back. It will be California ” 

Tuberculosis! But ‘James Lynward 
Grahame’s bad luck had begun before 
this. Born in Belfast, he had struggled in 
the provinces ten years for recognition 
as an actor when he was given a part 
with Ellen Terry. At last fortune seemed 
to smile—he signed a contract with Henry 
Irving. Two weeks later Irving died. 
Again fortune seemed to favor him—he 
was about to join Forbes-Robertson when 
the doctor delivered his ultimatum. 
Grahame’s theatrical career had ended. 

Twelve years ago he arrived in Cali- 
fornia, twenty-nine years old, ill, friend- 
less, in a strange land. He had eight dol- 
lars when he obtained work in an elec- 
trical appliance factory. Evening often 
found him too exhausted to eat his frugal 
meal. But by an apparent miracle he 
gradually gained strength, although the 
nature of his illness demanded rest. In 
four years he had saved $143.00, decided 
to go into business for himself, went to a 
bank, stated his case and was turned 
down, sought another bank, secured a 
loan of $200 and with $343.00 established 
a service station. He now employs 
fivemen. His assets and credit total five 
figures. He says: “I owe my health and 
prosperity to the wonderful opportunities 
afforded in America.” Rex V. Brxsy. 


Washington's Diana 
HROUGHOUT western Washington, 


her native state, Mrs. Clara Jensen is 
unanimously conceded to be the cham- 
pion wildcat killer. The state offers a 
bounty of five dollars on the pelts of these 
predatory animals and last year Mrs. 
Jensen carried off eleven such awards. 
Her home on the shores of Silver lake is 
close to the heavily-timbered foothills of 
Mt. Rainier and hardly a month goes by 
that she does not don her hunting suit, 
sling a 30-30 carbine over her shoulder 
and with a pack of thoroughbred blood- 
hounds set forth alone to track long 
stretches of primeval forest. 

Although she specializes in wildcats 
Mrs. Jensen never lets a coon, bear or 
coyote get away if she has half a chance; 
neither does she fail to bring down the 
two deer a season which the game laws 
allow. So far she has not matched skill 
with a cougar. 

“T have seen several but as yet it hasn’t 
been my luck to be within range of one,” 
she says, “but I haven’t given up hope 
that some day my chance will come. Just 
now I’m devoting undivided attention to 
three bears, an old one and two half- 
grown cubs, that are taking too many 
liberties around here. ‘Twice they have 
ventured out into the open, once making 
so bold as to try to get into our farmyard. 
Both times the dogs put up a splendid 
fight but they got pretty badly whipped. 
They wouldn’t have given up—they’ll 
fight to the death if I don’t call them off, 


and they are always ready to go back and 
try it again. We'll get those bear yet. 
Recently she superintended the dressing 
of a 265-pound bear shot by her in the 
woods near her home 

Late one afternoon not long ago Mrs. 
Jensen got an S. O. S. over the telephone 
from a farmer living seven miles from her 
place. He was in much distress; some- 
thing was after his goats and would she 
please come to the rescue. It was well on 
toward night but Mrs. Jensen loosed her 
hounds and hurried to the spot. The 
intruder proved to be a wildcat and as 
soon as the dogs showed up it promptly 
took toatree. By this time it was quite 
dark and Mrs. Jensen was able to dis- 
tinguish the animal only when its eyes 
reflected the light from the lantern carried 
by the farmer. She finally managed to 
hit it and it fell to the ground apparently 
dead. The farmer seized it by one leg 
and throwing it across his shoulder started 
for the house, when the cat let out a hair- 
raising squall and began to claw its way 
up his back. But for the prompt action 
of the huntress with a club the man would 
have been seriously lacerated. When 
the cat was once more upon the ground 
she put a bullet through its head. The 
pelt is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. It was the largest one the 
champion has so far captured, weighing 
forty-seven pounds. 

When Mrs. Jensen isn’t hunting she 
spends most of her time with a flock of 
twenty-five hundred chickens. 

BERTHA SNOow ADAMs. 
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Old Pancake’s Bill-of-Sale Bride 


N the first days of the Comstock 
women and children were as rare 
as gold and silver, while whisky 
and gun fights were plentiful. 

Whenever a woman came to town, 
allthe miners turned out to behold and to 
celebrate, waking up in the morning with 
red eyes and headaches. 

One of the most enthusiastic admirers 
of the fair sex was Henry T. P. Comstock 
who is supposed to have discovered the 
lode that bears his name. As a matter of 
fact he did not discover it, but that is 
another story. 

A few days after the discovery a bevy 
of ladies from Genoa, a settlement about 
thirty miles away, visited the place. Com- 
stock was delighted to show them round 
and, following a custom of the early 
days, offered each lady a pan of dirt. 
Anxious that they should get something 
worth while he covertly signaled to the 
miner who filled the pans to take the dirt 
from the richest spot. 

Thus it was that each of the visitors, 
with one exception, obtained from $150 to 
$200 from her pan. The exception was the 
youngest and prettiest of the group. The 
susceptible Comstock was so bent on 
doing something unusually handsome for 
this young woman that while her pan was 
being handed up from the trench, he sur- 
reptitiously slipped into it a fistful of gold 
taken from his own purse. She found 
more than $300 worth in her pan, and 
Comstock was happy for the rest of the 
day. 

His fortune assured, it was natural that 
a man of his tendencies should fix his 
thoughts on matrimony. “The comforts 
of a home” was an empty phrase in those 


regions, but Comstock did not even 
possess such comforts as his bachelor 
brethren of the mines enjoyed. He was 


never known to bake bread. He imagined 
he had so much business on hand that he 
had no time to fool away in making bread. 
All of his flour went into pancakes. Thus 
he became known to his fellows by the 
name of “Old Pancake.’ 

One morning before he had sold his 
mining interests and while he was still 
superintendent of the Ophir mine, Old 
Pancake’s gaze was gladdened by an un- 
usual sight. The evening previous a 
prairie schooner, drawn by two sorry nags, 
had arrived in camp from Salt Lake. It 


By John L. Considine 


Author of: Jeff Davis’ Camels, etc. 


bore a little Mormon named Carter and 
his wife. It was the spectacle of Mrs. 
Carter, sitting in the rear of the wagon, 
gazing out from under her calico sun- 
bonnet at the morning sun ascending over 
the gray, peaked cap of Sugarloaf that 
stirred the emotions of the sentimental 
prospector. She was neither a Hebe nor 
1 Juno, but she looked good to Old Pan- 
cake 

She was certainly more prepossessing 
than her husband, an insignificant little 
fellow with red-rimmed eyes. He was 
looking for work, and he said if he could 
get it he would stay with the diggin’s. 
That was enough for Old Pancake. Carter 
was hired at once as a miner in the Ophir. 
He knew nothing about mining and looked 
hardly strong enough to lift a shovelful of 
dirt, but that didn’t matter. Comstock 
wanted that couple, or one of them at 
least, to stay in camp. 

The wagon remained the home of the 
Carters, and presently it became evident 
that the vehicle held a magnetic attraction 
for Old Pancake. Previously he had given 
perfunctory attention at least to his duties 
as superintendent of the Ophir, but now 
he was to be observed at all hours of the 
day seated on the wagon-tongue, engaged 
in soulful converse with the charming 
Mrs. Carter. Comstock was always 
“long” on conversation. To a loud voice, 
a fluent vocabulary and an oracular, em- 
phatic, dogmatic manner of speech he 
owed largely the reputation of having dis- 
covered the Comstock lode. He was 
ready to talk at any time on any subject 
to any audience. But now all his elo- 
quence was poured forth for the benefit 
of one small pair of ears. 

When, as he sat upon the wagon-tongue 
one day, smiling out on the universe, the 
lady was seen combing his hair, all the 
Comstock camp knew that something un- 
usual impended. Next morning the pair 
7 missing. They had fled to Washoe 

Valley where a clerical friend of Old Pan- 
cake’s married them after the fashion of 
the “Gentiles.” The next news of the 
errant pair was that they were enjoying 

a honeymoon at Carson, fourteen miles 


from the Comstock. While they 
were there, receiving the congratu- 
lations of their friends, Carter broke 
in upon their dream of felicity. 

For a small man he had a good pair 
of lungs and he managed to make almost 
as much noise as Comstock. He ignored 
Old Pancake’s repeated and loudly vocif- 
erated declaration that the marriage cer- 
tificate he produced was a sufficient proof 
of lawful possession, and stoutly reiterated 
his determination to retrieve his errant 
spouse and return her to the shelter of the 
prairie-schooner. Finally they got down 
to business and Comstock agreed to give 
him a horse, a revolver and sixty dollars 
in money for the woman. Comstock was 
subject to headaches, and he was willing 
to make any reasonable concession to be 
rid of Carter’s noise. 

With the revolver, the horse and the 
money in his possession, Carter departed. 
But he had not gone more than two hun- 
dred yards when Comstock called him 
back. What Comstock wanted was a bill 
of sale. 

“When I do business,” he informed 
Carter, “I doit right—up and up. I don’t 
‘want any afterclaps. I’m not going to pay 
for this woman a dozen times over.” 

Carter’s commercial instinct was sufh- 
ciently developed to appreciate the rea- 
sonableness of this demand. He made 
out and signed the bill of sale, which Com- 
stock gravely and carefully confided to 
his wallet, after which, with sultanic 
majesty, he waved the discarded Carter 
out of his presence. 

A few weeks later Comstock’s connu- 
bial felicity was rudely interrupted by the 
call of business from San Francisco. He 
left for that city, but had hardly arrived 
at Sacramento when a friend from Nevada 
greeted him with the news that his wife 
had hit the trail westward with a Carson 
Lothario and was at the moment some- 
where on the road to Placerville. 

All other business was forgotten in the 
face of this calamity. With dynamic 
energy Comstock beat about Sacramento, 
enlisting the services of half a dozen Sage- 
brush friends who happened to be in 
town. They hastened with him to Placer- 
ville where they awaited the coming of the 
fleeing couple, who came on foot, and 
pounced upon them when they arrived. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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STERLING SILVER 


HE Hostess whose entertainments are graced with Sterling Silver 

is contented. And when her table is set with genuine Gorham 
Creations, this feeling becomes one of pride. There is no substitute 
for Sterling Silver, no silversmith more famous than Gorham. 
Responsible established Jewelers everywhere sell Gorham Productions. 
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The Power of the Far West 


EMEMBER the uneven wick of 

the kerosene lamp, the sooty 

chimney when we forgot to fill 

the reservoir? Remember the 
joy when gas was piped into the house? 
Remember the satisfaction we got out 
of the brilliant white light of the first 
Welsbach gas mantle? Remember the 
first electric-light installation? Remember 
when we used to go to the gas company 
and exchange the old carbon lamps for 
new ones, free? 

How gradually, how almost imper- 
ceptibly the changes have come! Today 
it seems as though we had had the flivver 
with us always, yet fifteen years ago the 
name Henry had no significance whatso- 
ever and twenty years ago headlights 
were not included in the equipment of 
the automobile. If you wanted to drive 
at night, you bought your own lights, the 
kind that burned carbide and had to be 
lit with a match, or rather a number of 
matches. 

Just as the civilization of the nineteenth 
century was profoundly affected by the 
development and application of the steam 
engine, so the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century saw a continuous and ex- 
ceedingly rapid alteration of its civiliza- 
tion through the introduction and wide- 
spread use of the electric current and of 
the internal combustion motor. And 
nowhere did these two new factors prove 
more beneficial, raise the 


By L. F. Merrick 


out ten million horsepower, for the coal 
of the Far West is mostly located in in- 
accessible districts far from the centers of 
population and, the seams being tilted 
and broken, is more expensive to mine 
than the coal east of the Mississippi. 

Once coal is mined and burned under 
the boilers, it does not reproduce itself. 
And in the mining and the burning it re- 
quires much back-breaking human toil. 
Hydroelectricity, on the other hand, re- 
quires large quantities of human labor 
only for two or three years during the 
plant construction period. Once the hy- 
draulic and electric installations have been 
made, half a dozen men operate the plant 
that turns out a hundred thousand horse- 
power. No long trains of freight cars are 
required to transport electricity. Given 
insulated copper wires it transports itself 
with no expense except the cost of main- 
taining the transmission line. 

The Far West today consumes more 
electric current per capita than any other 
district of similar size in the world. There 
are approximately 2,000,000 families in 
the Far West. ‘The number of consumers 
of electricity has risen to 1,584,000, in- 
dicating that the use of kilowatt-hours 
has become almost universal. 


discard its diapers and appear in a 

Fauntleroy suit. The oil industry 

started in the southern part of the 

Golden State back in the seventies, 
but lack of a market had kept it a puny 
infant. In 1898 the drill tapped the huge 
pools of petroleum in the central part of 
the state and, with the assurance of a 
permanent supply adequate for their 
needs, the railroads started to use liquid 
instead of coal fuel in their locomotives. 

In 1898 the oil output of California was 
less than two million barrels; this year it 
will approach 150,000,000 barrels. In 
1898 California imported Eastern oil prod- 
ucts; this year California oil is going to 
the Atlantic Coast via the Panama Canal 
at the rate of a million barrels a month. 
In 1898 gasoline was labeled ‘““INFLAM- 
MABLE” in large red letters and sold in 
drug stores by the bottles; this year the 
gasoline wasted through poor carburetor 
adjustments in the automobiles of the Far 
West would float a dreadnaught. 

In Colorado, Wyoming and Montana 
the wildcatter’s drill has disclosed new oil 
reservoirs whose limits are constantly be- 
ing extended. Almost in the heart of 
Long Beach, a city of 60,000 near Los 
Angeles, a new field only two years old is 
producing more than 120,000 barrels a 
day. On the Navajo Indian reservation 
in Arizona and Utah extensive explora- 
tion for oil following the discovery of high- 
grade petroleum is merely 
awaiting the consent of the 





material standards higher 
and give the real estate busi- 
ness a greater boost than in 
the Far West. 

It was only twenty-five 
years ago that electric cur- 
rent generated by the power 
of falling water was success- 
fully transmitted over a dis- 
tance of forty miles. At the 
point of origin in the lonely 
Sierra canon the current was 
useless; in the city forty miles 
away it became a valuable 
asset. In 1898 all the electric, 
steam and water power plants 
of the Far West had a com- 
bined capacity of less than 
100,000 horsepower; a quar- 
ter of a century later their 

capacity had risen to 3,250,- 
000 horsepower. A single 





article Mr. 


HE energy of its tumbling streams, con- 

trolled and harnessed to wheels that 
moved the frames and shuttles of the looms, 
built and retained for New England the 
textile industry that has been the backbone of 
the district’s economic structure fora century. 
Until twenty-five years ago the Far West was 
practically without power except that. pro- 
duced by expensive imported coal. 
Merrick sets forth tersely the 
remarkable revolution that took place when 
cheap hydroelectricity and vast amounts of 
oil became available in the Far West. 
—The Editors. 


In this 


owners of the land. In 
Alaska this summer’s drilling 
may disclose pools of great 
magnitude. For years to 
come, therefore, the Far 
West’s gasoline supply is as- 
sured from sources of its 
own. 

When at last no new oil 
pools are discovered, when 
the price of gasoline rises to 
30 and 40 cents a gallon, the 
vast deposits of oil shale in 
the Far West will come into 
their own. In these moun- 
tains of shale saturated with 
petroleum there is contained 
enough motor fuel to keep 
twice the present number of 
automobiles moving for hz alf 
a century—at a price, of 
course. Mining shale and 








water power plant put into 

operation last fall is generat- 

ing more electric current today than did 
all electric plants in the entire Far West 
twenty-five years ago, and sending this 
current a distance of 250 miles. At the 
present rate of growth over 52 million 
electric horsepower will be available in 
the Far West by 1930, and the bulk of 
this power will be produced by the energy 
of falling water. 

Electricity is the cheapest, most efh- 
cient, most flexible power in the service 
of man today. Fortunate is the region in 
which this power can be produced from 
the energy of falling water. Especially 
fortunate is the Far W est in possessing 
the bulk of the country’s water power 
resources capable of eventually turning 


In several parts of the world there are 
now at work inventors who claim to have 
discovered the secret of how to tap the 
reservoir of static electricity in the at- 
mosphere. Some day their efforts will be 
rewarded; some day each house, factory, 
boat or automobile will have its little 
coil condensing this static electricity and 
putting it to useful work. Until that day 
arrives hydroelectricity will remain the 
most efficient, useful servant of man and 
the best friend of the Far West. 

The year that saw the Spanish War, 
the birth of SunsET, the first long-distance 
transmission of hydroelectricity in the 
Far West and the beginning of Roosevelt’s 
rise also saw the oil industry of California 


distilling the oil out of it is 
a process more expensive than pumping 
crude oil out of the ground, but at least it 
will insure a supply of fuel when the un- 
derground reservoirs begin to decline as 
they did in Mexico. 

Eventually, though, both crude oil and 
shale oil will be exhausted. When that 
time arrives, the Far West will be covered 
with a network of copper wires carrying 
the power of tumbling water silently into 
the remotest regions, into the heart of the 
most formidable desert. So long as the 
sun shines, lifts the water vapor from the 
sea and drops it again on the mountain 
peaks, just so long will there be available 
for the Far West a vast reservoir of clean, 
inexhaustible energy. (Cont'd on page 120) 
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A Handbook for the Future 


HERE is no doubt that if a stop- 

watch could be held on all readers 

of volumes of Life and Letters, 

a comparison of the total hours put 
in on Life with the time spent on Let- 
ters would result overwhelmingly in 
favor of the latter. Solomon’s Song 
takes precedence over ‘‘and Mahalaleel 
begat Jared” every time, and the average 
reader sitting down for a go with a com- 
bined biographical and epistolary literary 
portrait, does so with at least « subcon- 
scious hunch that the life story will be 
speedily got over with and that his really 
interested absorption will begin along 
about where the indented paragraphs 
indicate correspondence. 

In the knowledge that he faces this 
state of things, the individual who sets 
about editing such a work 1s handicapped 
from the beginning, and the wonder 1s 
that any readable prefatory biographies 
are ever written. Mr. Burton J. Hen- 
drick, however, proves that it can be 
done.* His excellent account of the life of 
Walter Hines Page is admirably handled 
and even the skimming reader will find 
that, in this case, it pays to take in the 
frame with the picture. 

Of the Letters themselves a great 
deal has been said. Especially odd ts the 
fact that various critics draw from them 
so widely divergent conclusions about 
Mr. Page’s attitude toward some of the 
diplomatic situations in which America 
was involved through the war. Maurice 
Francis Egan, in fact, declares roundly 
that Page “suffered from the hereditary 
tendency of some modern Americans who 
have been brought up to be tre mendously 
proud of their English ancestors. Again 
\Ir. Egan finds that Page “can not cast 
off the obsession that they (the English) 
have the greatest superiority over other 
nations,” We can not, for the life of us, 
see what in the Letters warrants such a 
conclusion as that unless it is pure preju- 
dice. Certainly Mr. Egan has the hun- 
dred-per cent-American chip balanced on 
his shoulder, but we are unable to find 
anything in the Page letters to knock it 
Oo a 

The, most important thing about the 
Letters, however, is their revelation of 
Page’s uncompromising stand against the 
continuance of America’s selfish isolation 
fromthe rest of the world and particu- 
larly ftom E urope. “The old talk about 
keeping aloof” he calls “Missouri bun- 
combe,” and he loses no opportunity to 
loose a crashing broadside at the “shirt- 
sleeve statesmen” who, through parroted 





*Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. Burton J.’ Hen- 
dricks. Doubleday, Page & Co., 2 volumes. $10.00 


im 





repetition of worn-out phrases about for- 
eign entanglements, have “kept our 
people ignorant of the Germans, ignorant 
of the English, ignorant of our own his- 
tory, ignorant of ourselves.” 

We wish that there was space for a 
longer discussion of the Letters. Mr. 
Page, all unwittingly, has written a hand- 
book for those who will later study 
America’s most profound experience in a 
hundred and fifty years. 





Hits and Misses 


In the Wake of the Buccaneers. By 
\. Hyatt Verrill. Century. $4.00. 

Through 374 large pages the author 
follows as per title, but giving us rather 
more of A. Hyatt Verrill than of the ex- 
tremely interesting, if blood-smeared, 
old rascals who once sailed the Carib- 
bean. 


Titans. Charles Guernon. Duffield. 
$2.00. 
The rise, in a fishing village, on the 


island of Eyre, of a strong man who 
compromises with nothing; and, in the 
end, defeats even death and the evi- 
dent intention of the author to con- 
clude with a logical rather than popular 
climax. 

Down the Yellowstone. By Lewis R. 
Freeman. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

SUNSET readers, of course, will 
member Calamity Jane and_ the 
author’s rapids-shooting thrills, but 
they will also remember that what Mr. 
Freeman writes is always worth more 
than one or two readings. 


The Toll of the Sands. By 
Laney. Smith-Brooks. $1.75. 

Judge Ben Lindsey calls this “a 
plain story of the great West that will 
live.’ We can not do better than to 
agree with the Judge. 

Our Vanishing Forests. By Arthur 
Newton Pack. Macmillan. $2.00. 

An intelligent treatise, not too heav- 
ily written, on some of the problems of 
reforestation. 

The Coast of Eden. By Robert L. 
Duffus. Macmillan. $2.00. 

The Californian goes East. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Duffus can’t seem to 
make his characters do their own talk- 
ing. However, the war and the long 
arm of coincidence and accident all 
work together—and they certainly 
work hard at it—to bring about the 
happy ending. 

Futility. By 
Duffield. $1.75. 

A novel about Russia but not a Rus- 
sian novel. Incident and wonderful 
characterization but no use to look for 
complicated plot. Still, that’s the sort 
of book it is. 


Paul De 


William  Gerhardi. 
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How Young Are Your Glands? 


HE “opportunity” story is always 

with us. There is always some writer 
up-and-coming enough to seize upon the 
latest human fad or foible and exploit it 
to the accompaniment of a string of char- 
acters—more or less wooden, depending 
on the capabilities of the author—and a 
fat royalty check every so often. 

Up to the advent of Black Oxen,* rejue 
venation by the gland method had been 
treated only in the conte. Several pecu- 
liarly morbid tales, chiefly concerning the 
inoculation of feeble old men with monkey 
glands which apparently retained too 
great a proportion of simian character- 
istics for the human system to assimilate, 
have made their appearance in one or an- 
other of the popular magazines. Gouver- 
neur Morris and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
in fact, each shook together a group of 
characters and glands and came out 
nearly even, though perhaps Sir Arthur’s 
revived Sherlock Holmes gives his story 
the bulge slightly. 

But we had to wait for Mrs. Atherton 
to make a novel of the somewhat slender 
theme. ‘True, her novel does not depend 
for its popularity upon gland- o’-youth 
alone. Her coining of the word “‘Sophisti- 
cates” to replace the fairly threadbare 
“intelligentsia” and “‘cognoscenti’ is 
almost enough in itself to make the book 
a best seller. When, on top of that, she 
takes for her lead the hitherto unexploited 
“columnist” and then cleverly makes him 
so complete a composite of a half-dozen 
or so well-known New York newspaper 
writers that the reader can do no more 
than speculate whom she had in mind, we 
cease to wonder why booksellers are con- 
stantly placing new orders with the pub- 
lishers. A fad, a popular characteriza- 
tion, a new and telling word or phrase; 
plenty of novels have done well by their 
authors on less than half of these. 

Still, be it understood, we do not wish 
to be taken as condemning Black Oxen. 
Candor compels us to state that it falls 
more or less into the lightweight class, but 
on the other hand Gertrude Atherton 
couldn’t write a totally uninteresting 
book. 

And we must admit that we followed 
through to the very end to find out how 
the rejuvenated Mary Zattiany and the 
columnist wound up their romance. 


A Britisher Hits the Nail 


r we were given our choice of unpleasant 

jobs, probably the last and lowest on 

our list would be the task of placing, once 
(Continued on page 118) 


$ *Black Oxen. By Gertrude Atherton. Boni & Liveright. 
2.00 
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The secret 
of having 
eautiful hair 


How to keep your hair soft 
and silky, full of life and lus- 
tre, bright and fresh-looking 


O one can be really attractive, without 
beautiful well kept hair. 

Stop and think of all the good looking, at- 
tractive women you know. You will find their 
hair plays a mighty important part in their 
appearance. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, it is 
simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair, if you 
care for it properly. 

In caring for x hair, proper shampooing 
is the most important thing. 

It is the shainpooing which brings out all 
the real life and lustre, the natural wave and 
color, and makes your hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. ‘The 
free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product cannot possibly injure, and it does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


When oily, dry or dull 


If your hair is too oily, or too dry; if it is 
dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy; if 
the strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch; or if it is full of 
dandruff, it is all due to improper shampooing. 

You will be delighted to see how easy it is 
to keep your hair looking beautiful, when you 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 


The quick, easy way 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in 
a cup or glass with a little warm water is 


sufficient to cleanse the hair and scalp thor- 
oughly. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the 
hair and rub it in. It makes an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather, which rinses out quickly 
and easily, removing every particle of dust, 
dirt, dandruff and excess oil—the chief causes 
of all hair troubles. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. 

It keeps the scalp soft and healthy, the hair 
fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Mulsified 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
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Old Pancake's Bill-of-Sale Bride 


Finally the young man was released, and 
Comstock took his wife to his room at the 
leading hotel where they had a long talk. 

At length Comstock made his appear- 
ance in the bar-room and informed his 
waiting friends that all was well again, 
that his wife was repentant and had prom- 
ised faithfully to abide with him after- 
ward. Drinks were ordered to celebrate 
this auspicious outcome, after which Com- 
stock declared that it was in order for his 
wife to appear and repeat before them her 
vows of fidelity. He left the bar-room, 
but two minutes had barely elapsed when 
he was back again with the shocking news 
that the lady had disappeared. While he 
had been drinking in the bar-room she had 
dropped out of the back window and was 
off again with her youthful affinity. 

Comstock had not lost his energy. 
Securing mounts for his friends he dis- 
patched them on horseback to search for 
the runaways. Then he ranged the high- 
ways and byways of Placerville, announc- 
ing a reward of one hundred dollars for 
the return of the couple. He hired every 
team at the one livery-stable of the town, 
tendering their use to whomsoever could 
be induced to join in the search. 

It became a local holiday. Placerville 
was not at all interested in Comstock or 
his matrimonial troubles. But livery- 


(Continued from page 64) 


stable rates were high in those days and 
buggy-riding an unwonted luxury. So 
every one that had the leisure accepted the 
offer and joined in the pleasure excursions 
afforded by the bounty of the luckless 
Comstock. 

But there was one who joined that 
quest in dead earnest. He was a Cali- 
fornia miner, dead broke, and he needed 
that hundred dollars badly. The next 
day he marched the fugitives into Placer- 
ville in front of his six-shooter. Thank- 
fully the delighted Comstock paid out the 
one hundred dollars, after which he 
escorted his wife to a room in the top- 
story of the tallest building in town and 
locked her up to have another talk with 
her. 

His Nevada friends had taken charge 
of the man who was making a business of 
stealing Comstock’s wife. After incar- 
cerating him in a room in the hotel where 
they were stopping, they informed him in 
terms which might be interpreted as 
ominous that they were about to retire to 
deliberate as to what should be his fate. 
Leaving one of their number behind as 
guard, they departed. 

Naturally, the young man was anxious 
to learn what his fate was to be. For 


some time the guard resisted his impor- 
tunities, but after night had fallen he 
appeared to relent. 

“Tt was all fixed up before they brought 
you here,” said the guard. “When they 
come back, it will be with a rope. Don’t 
forget that the true name of this camp is 
Hangtown. Now, while I’m just as good 
a friend of Comstock’s as any of those 
other fellows, I don’t hold your stealing 
his wife against you as hard as they do. 
Listen to me: I’m going out to the bar to 
have a drink. By nature I am forgetful, 
and J may leave the door unlocked. If I 
find you here when I come back, it will be 
your own fault.” 

That young man was never again seen 
in Placerville. 

By making it the sole business of his life 
to keep watch on her movements, Old 
Pancake managed to keep his wife that 
winter, but in the springtime, when the 
mountain-pinks were peeping up about 
the rocks and round the roots of the tall 
pines and the melting snows had left the 
road to Placerville open once more, she 
watched her chance and ran away with 
a long-legged miner who, with blankets 
on his back, came strolling that way. 

Comstock was permanently cured of 
matrimonial yearnings. He relapsed into 
celibacy and the manufacture of pancakes. 





Making Children Like Greens 


in her migrations westward. ‘This attrac- 
tive drawing book, published by the 
American Child Health Association, ties 
up History, Geography and Health in 
charming verses and stories giving the 
origin of all the common vegetables. 

In the third grade of the John Swett 
School Miss S. M. Rooney used this 
sketch book as a supplementary reader. 
The facts about the vegetables were then 
used by the class to make compositions 
on the various vegetables. These were 
put upon the blackboard with a drawing 
in colored chalk of the vegetable described. 

THE CARROT 

I was first found in Holland over four hun- 
dred years ago. The people thought I was a 
weed. The people soon found that I was good 
to eat. I am good with milk sauce. I take 
iron from the ground. I also have a lot of 
water in me. I give children and grown-ups 
rosy cheeks and pretty skin. I make people’s 
blood pure. I am friends with the rabbits and 
horses. Some children eat me raw. I have 
sugar in me too. 

In the health books in Miss Meline’s 
6A class in the Daniel Webster School, 
this remarkable original story was written 
by a little Russian girl: 

VEGETABLES 

One spring morning in a small house lived a 
widow with her son Jack. One morning Jack’s 
mother was going to the city to visit her aunt 
for a few weeks. She told Jack to take care of 
the vegetables. Jack did not like vegetables 
so he did not take care of them and they began 
to die. 

That night when Jack was lying in bed he 
heard a queer sound near the window. He got 
out of bed and looked through the window. At 
first he could not see anything. Then as the 


(Continued from page 27) 


darkness began to disappear he turned very 
pale and began to tremble. For out of the 
window he saw beets, carrots, turnips, lettuce, 
cabbage and spinach. 

He was very much astonished when he heard 
the vegetables talk. The beet said, ‘“He did 
not water me.” The carrot said, “He did not 
thin some of us out.” The turnip said, “He 
did not eat me.” 

They began to make a confusion and when 
daylight appeared they all disappeared. 

That morning he watered the vegetables, 
pulled out the weeds and ate some vegetables. 


Marionettes are coming into their own 
again both with grownups and children. 
A clever marionette suitcase theatre has 
been put on the market by Miss Stella 
Booth, known as the Merry Gay Theatre. 
A number of scenarios and sets have been 
produced, all giving the adventures of 
Merry Gay in her quest of health habit 
wisdom. The great value of this little 
marionette outfht for a school system is 
the stimulation given thereby for the 
making of original theatres and the 
writing of original scenarios by the 
teachers and children. 

Miss Helen Glasford, when teacher of 
the third grade, John Swett School, pro- 
duced a most original marionette show of 
her own entitled “Alice in Healthland.” 
The citizens of Healthland all hail from 
the vegetable kingdom with the excep- 
tion of Milk whom they have unani- 
mously elected as their king. After Miss 
Glasford had made the charming little 
theatre with its really beautiful mario- 
nette figures, a boy and a girl learned the 


“lines” and were thus able to play show- 
men for the different classes in the schools. 

A successful device for centering the 
interest of the children of all ages in the 
daily eating of green vegetables is the 
pictorial vegetable chart kept in the indi- 
vidual health books (a blank book 1 
which cut-out pictures or original draw- 
ings illustrate the children’s own compo- 
sitions, stories, and verses about the 
health habits). A week’s record sheet is 
prepared by dividing a page of the blank 
book into columns headed by crayon 
pictures of the different common vege- 
tables. Cross lines mark the days of the 
week. Each day the children make a 
cross in the column of the vegetables they 
had eaten that day. The object of this 
chart keeping is not to give honor to the 
vegetable eaters for it is well recognized 
by teachers that many children can not 
resist reporting to “please the teacher” 
regardless of fact, but to keep the indi- 
vidual children reminded of the daily 
need of eating the proper vegetables. Of 
course many times the children do report 
truthfully and in personal discussion 
between pupil and teacher most helpful 
knowledge is gained of conditions and 
practises in the home. 

In all of the grades where the study of 
primitive peoples, early migrations and 
the colonizing of America are taken up, 
interesting health discussions may be 
introduced to bring out the value of vita- 
min foods to mankind and the fact that 
the terrible ravages of scurvy and kindred 
diseases have played as devastating a réle 
in the history of mankind as war itself. 
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New Champion Service Kit 
Ends Road Delays 


The Champion Service Kit 
does away entirely with spark 
plug trouble on the road. It 
absolutely protects your spare 
spark plugs from injury. It 
keeps them fit for immediate 
installation, ready to function 
as efficiently as only Cham- 
pions can. 


Every motorist knows how 
hard it is to carry ordinary 
spark plugs safely. In the tool 
kit they are frequently dam- 
aged. The carton is broken. 
The electrodes bent. Perhaps 
the core is cracked. When 
plugs are needed—always in 
an emergency—they are often 
not fit for use. 


The Champion Service Kit 
ends all that trouble. It is 
strongly madeofdurablemetal. 


It holds a set of dependable 
Champion spark plugs in their 
individual cartons. They are 
safely packed against injury 
and may be carried for months. 


Remember, too, that Cham- 
pion is the better spark plug. 
Better because of its wonder- 
ful new core. 


This core—identified by the 








CHAMPION 


Champion X is the 
recognized standard 
spark plug for Ford 
Cars and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors. 
Recognized by dealers 
and owners forl0years 
asthe most economical 
and efficient spark 
plug. Sold by dealers 
every where. 











Double-Rib—was developed 
by Champion scientists after 
years of laboratory work. It 
will stand stress far more se- 
vere than it will ever encoun- 
ter in service. It is proof 
against all extremes of heat 
and cold. It never loses its in- 
sulating properties. 


Ask your dealer or garage man 
for dependable Champions. 
Get four or six of them in the 
Champion Service Kit and 
carry them in your car at 
all times. 


cd 
You will know the new Champions 
by the Double-Ribbed core. Buy 
them by the set. From any dealer 
anywhere. A type and size for 
engines of every make and model 


Champion Spark Plug Co 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Can., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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MOON COUNTRY 


Regardless of his bleeding fingers, 
Riddle was excitedly groping in the trunk. 
His little eyes were glittering as brightly 
as the jewels they roamed over, his breath 

came in great excited puffs. 

“Hey, Mr. Lloyd, look-a here! What 
d’you think of this!’ Gold! We got our 
gold, by glory, even if it wasn’t old 


His hard brown hand held a collection 
of double eagles, one or two partially 
melted and adhering to each other. 

“Quent, what is it?” The excitement 
had forced a little warmth into Joan’s pale 
cheeks. It is a world-old inheritance, this 
strange delight in gold. 

“Fire! It’s all been through fire—this 
stuff here, that is.” Riddle waved his 
hand at the gold. ‘‘Look-a here!”’ He 
held out two pearls which he had scooped 
in the hollow cf his hand where they rolled 
like dried peas, cracked and smoke black- 
ened. 

Quentin was examining the coins he had 
taken from Riddle. He looked at their 
dates—eighteen-ninety-eight—nineteen 
hundred and two—nineteen hundred and 
three—and four—He plunged his hand in 
the trunk and brought out more. Nine- 
teen hundred and one—and five, these last 
very bright and shiny. Not one minted 
later than the last date. 

Joan was watching him, wide-eyed. 
“What do you think it is?” she asked 
again. 

“T think it’s earthquake loot, Joan,” he 
replied quietly. “Treasure stolen from 

San Francisco during the earthquake of 
nineteen-six when the business district 
and half the best homes of the city were 
leveled by fire. Look, there isn’t a coin 
here that bears a later date mark than 
nineteen-five. ‘This glass was probably 
the showcase in some jewelry store. 
This—” his hand swept toward the gleam- 
ing jewels in the tray, “was probably the 
loot of several stores and wealthy homes 
as well. The gold coins were doubtless 
stolen.”’ 

“By glory, Mr. Lloyd, Ill bet you 
struck it!” boomed Riddle. “Somebody 
made a haul in the three days when the 
city was burning and homes was left wide 
open. Maybe it was one of these cattle—”’ 
his thumb contemptuously indicated the 
two dead men on the ground—‘‘but how 
d’you reckon they come to hide it down 
here?” 
it was them buried it, why didn’t they dig 
it up first off instead of hanging round? 
It couldn’t have been them!” 

Quentin made a sudden exclamation. 
Now the mystery of the dead man on the 
beach was cleared up. No doubt it was 
the former gardener who was responsible 
for this modern treasure chest. ‘lo accu- 
mulate this mass of gold and jewelry while 
hre terrorized the stricken city was far less 
difficult than it was to hide it securely. 
Sandcastle, isolated and deserted, must 
have suggested itself to his mind as a safe 
temporary hiding place. No doubt he had 
hired a rig and boldly driven it down the 
peninsula. A shabby man with a shabby 
trunk fleeing from the burning city— 
nothing remarkable in that. No doubt 
at the time he had intended to return for 
his stolen treasure within a few days. 


Another thought struck him. “If 


(Continued from page 51) 


What could have prevented’ A jail term 
most likely, if Quentin had read that 
treacherous face rightly. He might have 
been detected in the act of further rob- 
bery. The grim state prison had most 
likely detained him as an unwilling guest 
until recently. As for the other two, 
Quentin felt certain that they had fol- 
lowed him, suspecting that he had some- 
thing of value hidden down here. 

A boastful word, a knowing look—it 
would not need much to awaken their sus- 
picions. He interrupted his thoughts and 
turned away from the question he saw 
growing in Joan’s eyes. 

‘Thing to do is to sort of—clean up— 
here.”’ His hand swept over the battered 
trunk in a brief gesture which sought to 
ignore the silent bodies on the ground. 

It brought them back to reality; to the 
grim gray house among the dunes and the 
feeble woman in the power of the strange 
servant. Joan’s face grew whiter with 
remembrance. She clasped Quentin’s 
arm in an agony of contrition. 

“Oh, Quent—we must hurry! 
hurry!” 


We must 


CHAPTER XX 

N the morning sunshine, the Pride 

house, shabbier and more cheerless 
than ever before, lay on the tawny dunes 
like a faint stain. The shutter on the up- 
stairs window still swung drearily in the 
wind, tapping out its monotonous message 
against cle weatherboards. The front 
door, swinging wide, squeaked like a 
frightened ghost and the hall carpet bil- 
lowed in the draught which crept through 
the cracks of the floor. 

Still huddled against the wall, Miss 
Pride stared in terror over Joan’s shoulder 
as the girl stooped over her. She spoke 
in a dreary whisper. 

““Ada’s  gone—gone! = She'll tell— 
they'll come and get me, they’ll take me 
away from Joan!” 

“*No, dear, no one shall take you away. 
Come, tell Joan what the trouble 1s.” 

Like a child the old woman allowed her- 
self to be lifted and gently thrust into a 
high ladder-backed rocker. Joan pulled a 
carpet-covered ottoman before the chair 
and seated herself upon it. Her eyes con- 
trolled her aunt’s frightened gaze; her 
clasp was warm and firm over those chilled, 
twitching hands. 

At her slight nod, Quentin left the 
room. With Riddle, who had accom- 
panied them perforce, he made his way 
up the beach again to Sandcastle, where 
the locked library held the trunk of loot. 

Quentin was intent upon clearing up 
some points which still bothered ‘him. 
Entering the hidden passage at the swing- 
ing panel in the lower hall, he started 
to climb the stairs. The light of the lamp 
he carried showed him what he had ex- 
pected to find—sinister dark stains soaked 
into the heavy carpet midway up the 
flight. His surmise had been correct then; 
along these stairs the former gardener had 
been creeping when death had overtaken 
him. That bubbling wail of anguish had 
been his death scream. Now that he held 
the key, Quentin was amazed at the ease 


with which the pieces were fitting them- 
selves to a whole. 

Near the level of the second story one 
stair creaked sharply beneath his feet. 
This, then, was the sounding stair which 
had startled Riddle the afternoon of 
Joan’s arrival; the stair which had warned 
Quentin himself on the first night of the 
storm. 

But the treasure had been buried in the 
basement, he reminded himself; why then 
had the gardener and his murderers been 
on the stairs which led directly away from 
it? The other two Portuguese might have 
been ignorant of its exact whereabouts, 
but if, as he suspected, the gardener had 
buried the treasure, what was his object 
in prowling about the house? 

Still turning the thing over in his mind, 
trying to find some clear path in the 
morass of mystery, Quentin continued the 
climb. The stairs still paralleled the 
actual stairs of the house. By now he was 
climbing to the unused rooms on the third 
story. They went even higher and were 
abruptly stopped at a narrow round 
topped door. 

he door was unlocked and Quentin 
checked an exclamation of surprise. He 
was in a small room, so low that he was 
forced to bend his head to avoid bumping 
it on the ceiling. It was unfurnished and 
was lighted by a round window of clear 
glass. Now Quentin had his bearings. 
He was standing at the highest point of 
the old house. From the outside, this 
would appear to be a narrow flat space be- 
tween two towers. The round window, 
which from the beach below would appear 
much smaller than its actual size, he had 
always taken for an ornament added by 
the eccentric taste of his grandfather along 
with the escutcheon and the iron lances 
and the rusty portcullis. It looked ridicu- 
lously like a little white eye from the 
ground, and now he saw that simile was 
not so much out of the way; it was in fact 
an eye through which the little Welch- 
man had scanned the surrounding country 
like a king in a besieged castle. From here 
one could see over the dunes, back to the 
green artichoke country, and far down the 
coast, even beyond South Head. It re- 
quired no imagination to picture the queer 
little tanner creeping up the padded stairs 
perhaps with a spy glass under his arm, to 
crouch at last here at the round window 
and scan the surrounding country, like a 
child playing at the delicious game of fear. 
Crouched before the window now, gazing 
down at the panorama of sand and sea, 
Quentin tried to piece together the unseen 
drama which had been played out in the 
walls of the house. 

The first time that the creeping noise 
had been heard was on the afternoon of 
Joan’s arrival. Apparently the gardener 
had not gone directly to the buried treas- 
ure. Perhaps he suspected he had been 
followed and had crept up here to survey 
the country from this vantage point. 

To find Sandcastle inhabited must have 
been a great embarrassment to his plans. 
Such a cumbersome treasure was difficult 
for one man to remove without being seen. 
This, together with the fear of the other 
two Portuguese, might have sent him into 
hiding in Pescadero; perhaps he hoped in 
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All motor oils deposit some carbonaceous 
residue, known as “‘carbon.”’ No oil does 
otherwise. 

But there are two kinds of ‘‘carbon.” 
That from some oils attaches to piston heads, 
spark plugs, and valves. It becomes hard 
and flint-like. And it stays. 

Chisels are required to remove it or acety- 
lene torches to burn it off. It is hard 
enough to score cylinder walls. 


Causes Four Motor 
Troubles 


This hard “‘carbon’”’ acts as an abrasive, 
wearing cylinder walls, piston rings, bear- 
ings, etc. 

Parts of it often become incandescent, 
causing ‘‘knocking”’ due to pre-ignition. 

Other particles become attached to the 
spark plugs, short-circuiting the spark, so 
your motor misses. 

Still others work up under valves, 
causing bad seating and loss of com- 
pression, which means loss of power. 

And this hard “‘carbon’”’ forms more 


Union Oil Company 
of Arizona 





Avoid Motor Oils 


containing parafhn, asphalt or 
any other non-lubricating sub- 
stance. Aristo Oil is refined by 
the most advanced processes, 
designed to remove everything 
in the crude which has no lubri- 
cating value. 











Not Flint-Like 


“Carbon” 
which you must chisel out of motors 


quickly than another kind about which you 
should know. 


The Other Is Soft 
and Fluffy 


The residue that Aristo Motor Oil deposits 
is of another kind. 

It is so soft and fluffy that most of it blows 
out with the exhaust. 

It is softer than your cylinders, pistons 
and bearings, so cannot scratch or wear 
them. 

Cars run thousands of miles farther without 
having valves ground or cylinders, pistons and spark 
plugs cleaned. Your motor retains full compression. 
It doesn’t “‘knock.”’ 

With Aristo Oil motors get efficient lubrication 
without developing these troubles. They last longer, 
run more smoothly and give more power. 


Aristo is made by lubrication specialists equipped 
with every known facility for the production of 
perfect motor oil. Used by famous drivers in the 
most gruelling tests. 


Try Aristo Oil for three months. Test it under 
all conditions. Note the improvement in the opera- 
tion of your motor. 


For sale at all first class service stations and 
garages. 


Union Oil Company 


of California 


Union Oil Company 
of Nevada 


Union Oil Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 





risto Motor Oil 
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that way to throw the others off the scent. 
The appearance of Riddle in Pescadero 
might have caused him to believe that the 
old house was again deserted. It must 
have been one of the other men who fired 
at him—Quentin—through the library 
window. Perhaps he had been mistaken 
at that distance for the gardener. The 
result probably was to frighten the gar- 
dener up the secret stairs to this very 
room. Quentin could imagine him 
crouched here in terror, trying to slip 
down to the outer world again under cover 
of darkness only to encounter his two 
murderers on the stairs. 

They had thrown the lifeless body on 
the beach and continued their prowling 
about the house. Quentin shivered when 
he realized how closely he had rubbed 
shoulders with death during his lonely 
vigil in this place. Only so long as he did 
not interfere with their plans was he to be 
permitted to live. How they had event- 
ually stumbled upon the actual burial 
place of the trunk he could not imagine. 
‘The possibilities of the house had been 
exhausted in their stealthy search. Some- 
thing had given them a clew, perhaps 
some indiscreet word spoken long ago by 
the men they had killed. They had found 
their coveted treasure only to have death 
snatch it away at the very moment of dis- 
covery. 

Cramped by his position, Quentin rose 
and retraced his steps down the stairs. 
Riddle was complacently dozing on the 
rounded seat of a hostile old divan 
while golden slivers of sunshine crept be- 
tween the slats of the shutters to print 
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themselves in bars over his bald head. 

Quentin sauntered out on the drive- 
way and walked slowly up and down while 
his thoughts wheeled in dazzling confu- 
sion about each other like a swarm of 
golden butterflies. Fire opals and star 
sapphires—pearls and violet amethysts— 
emeralds and rose topazes—before his 
eyes they danced more real than the sea 
and the sky. 

The gold began to fade from the sun- 
light. There was a hint of sad gray fog 
creeping over the coast. The bunch grass 
and lupines gave an anticipatory shiver. 
The roar of the sea was as hollow and 
homesick as the yearning murmur heard 
in a seashell. Against that graying sky 
the butterflies of his fancy shone; gold, 
melted in the fierce blaze which had de- 
stroyed a great city—opals like a foggy 
dawn, the half-dreamed fire of the sun in 


their heart—diamonds like stars of 
mountain night. They would mean free- 
dom from exile. They would mean— 
Joan? 


He heard her climbing the little trail 
up the cliff and they stood overlooking a 
parapet built on the edge of the bluff. 
Miss Pride was in bed, Joan explained, 
sleeping the sleep of exhaustion. Briefly 
she told him the story of the twenty gray 
years as she had heard it from her aunt’s 
quivering lips. At one point Quentin gave 
an explanation of astonishment. 

“Riddle told me he had come here 
alone. He said this man Mac had been 
killed in the Islands before sailing.” 

Joan shook her head. ‘He was trying 
to cover his own footprints. He didn’t 
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want to kill the goose that laid the golden 
eggs. For years he had blackmailed poor 
Auntie—he and Ada Sterritt. She bore it 
all in silence that I might not know.” 
Tears shone on her lashes, brighter than 
Quentin’s fancied diamonds. ‘I’m the 
only thing she’s had to love in all her 
starved gray life. ] never knew until just 
now how much I mean to her. She isn’t 
a demonstrative woman, you know, 
Quent, and her affections turned in— 
deep—and were hidden. Her very life is 
bound up in the thought of me. It makes 
one feel very humble—very unworthy—” 

His hand went to her shoulder and as 
unconsciously as a child she laid her 
smooth cheek against it for a moment. 
They were silent, watching the sunlight 
pale. The fog was poised like purple 
mountains on the horizon. Long plum- 
colored shadows chased themselves over 
the sea, a tremor went through the lu- 
pines. The beach stretched before them 
in the sad light, empty save for the ragged 
ribbons of kelp and the wheeling gulls. 

The warm, open windiness of the morn- 
ing was gone. Here was the mysterious 
Moon Country again; silent, gray and 
mystic, where man the intruder felt his 
soul shivering nakedly in the fog-wet 
wind. 

Quentin turned with a long-ago memory 
thrusting into his thoughts. .Joan’s face 
was pearl white, the moisture was beaded 
on her dark hair. His arms went about 
her, possessively, tenderly. 

“Come in, dear—I lost you once before 
in the fog.” 





THE END 





The Virtues of Vegetables 


no less an authority than McCollum states 
that the only two adequate sources of this 
vital substance are milk and leafy vegeta- 
bles. Among other minerals of greatest im- 
portance to growing children are phosphor- 
ous and iron, both supplied in abundance 
by leafy vegetables. Here we may note a 
defect in milk, otherwise a nearly perfect 
food but almost lacking in iron. The new- 
born baby comes into the world with an 
eight or nine months’ supply of this sub- 
stance so vital in the structure and 
function of the blood. If after the lapse 
of this period he does not obtain an addi- 
tional supply his blood becomes “thin” 
and he will presently show symptoms of 
“cron hunger,” that is anemia. Now of all 
sources of iron, certain green vegetables of 
which spinach is generally regarded as the 
best are for various reasons the ones to 
be preferred and the chief ones in the so- 
called natural diet. Many mothers will at 
once see the reason why children’s special- 
ists nowadays are advising that babies be 
given green vegetables at a much earlier 
age than was the case some years ago. In 
fact it is well established that the great 
majority of infants can take and digest 
vegetables without disturbance at the age 
of seven months and that when so fed 
color and general health markedly 
improve. 
' Fifth—Vegetables, especially the leafy 
Varieties, contain in large amounts those 
substances, as yet not chemically identi- 


(Continued from page 26) 


fied, which are necessary for the promo- 
tion of growth in all young animals and 
for the prevention of certain serious dis- 
eases. As yet we do not know just how 
much of these substances must be taken, 
but in all probability they should be 
present in abundance in the diet to assure 
the best bodily development. So much 
has been written about these so-called 
vitamins—some of it inaccurate and mis- 
leading—that one wishes to be cautious 
in what he says about them. It can be 
definitely stated, however, that they are 
certainly an indispensable factor in animal 
diet, that their primary source is plant 
life and that the only practicable way to 
insure an adequate supply of them in the 
diet of civilized man is to insist on the 
regular and liberal use of fresh fruits, leafy 
vegetables and milk. 

Sixth—The caloric or fuel value of vege- 
tables is of less importance than the con- 
siderations that we have already dis- 
cussed, since the general source of energy 
must be obtained from other foods. Yet 
the caloric value of vegetables is not negli- 
gible, though they vary greatly in their 
fuel value. Tubers and starchy roots 
such as potato, sweet potato and carrot 
have a high caloric value because of the 
starch which they contain. These do not, 
however, contain so large an amount of 
vitamins and salts as the leafy vegetables. 


Seeds such as peas and beans have a high 
protein content, though this protein is not 
a complete or perfect one for human diet. 
Tomato—usually classed as a vegetable 
but in reality a fruit—is mainly of value 
because of its high vitamin content. The 
leafy vegetables, of which spinach is per- 
haps the best, are particularly rich sources 
both of vitamins and of mineral salts. The 
fact that certain peasant peoples, as those 
in Russia, depend almost entirely on cab- 
bage is evidence of its high vitamin value 
and this once rather despised vegetable 
has been shown by careful experiment to 
be particularly rich, especially in the 
green state, in all vitamins. 

To translate this practically in terms 
of the week’s menus for the child of school 
age, allow for green vegetables in variety 
and abundance, always keeping in mind 
that vegetables in season are usually less 
expensive and preferable to those that are 
canned, though canned vegetables should 
be used in preference to stale or slightly 
spoiled fresh products. Give the child 
every day a generous portion of green 
vegetables, either raw, as in salad, or 
cooked. Cabbage, lettuce and celery 
make appetizing salads. Spinach, dande- 
lion greens, asparagus, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, artichokes and string beans are the 
best for cooking, but spinach is so high in 
iron and vitamin values that it should be 
used at least three times a week. To add 
variety, spinach may be served either in 
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YOUR BEST 


Buy Your Round Trip Excursion 
Ticket to San Francisco— Cool— 
Picturesque — and the Starting 
Point in Picking Out Your 
Future California Home 


Coot CALIFORNIA has many vaca- 
tion lands — all different and all won- 
derful. You may select any one from a 
hundred or more of these delightful 
summer resorts — or you may choose 
half a dozen and visit them all. 


More Enjoyment for Your Money 
In travel, as in year-round living, Cali- 
fornia offers vastly more foreach dollar 
of yourinvestment.Only68 hours from 
Chicago — and you're in a new world 
as delightful asitisinvigorating. Breath- 
less snowpeaks and blue seas, famous 
National Parks, redwood forests, vast 
canyons, sparkling lakes and rivers — 
hotel verandas and golf links, pack 
trails and campfires—wherever you are 
and whatever you’re doing, it’s but a 
few hours to something equally cool 
and enjoyable, and altogether new. 


Visit San Francisco 

San Francisco — cosmopolitan — fasci- 
poe is America’s coolest summer 
aty of largesize with daily ocean breezes 
rippling the great bay. Its picturesque 
waterfront, Old World cafes, China- 
town, Latin Quarter, smart restaurants 
and shopping distri@, Golden Gate 
Park, California and Stanford Univer- 
sities, with their big summer sessior s, 
and the interesting Bay District cities 
nearby hold weeks of enjoyment for you. 
Make San Francisco the starting 
point for all your trips and tours. You'll 
a — of them within a few hours’ 
— train or automobile over superb 
paved highways. Furthermore— and 
this is equally important— your days 
Hon wonderlands are almost 
sure to show you the place — perhaps 
the very house—in California where 
you want to live more than anywhere 
else, and it’s likely that you may also 
discover how you can arrange to do it. 
Remember, nearly all of California’s 
most famous localities may be included 
in your round trip ticket at no greater 
cost. Your only extra expense will be 
for such side trips as are not on the 
main line —or for the longer tour past 
Mt. Shasta andthrough Oregon, if you 

decide to travel that way. 


Low Excursion Fares 

Any ticket agent in the United States will 
sell you a special, low round trip excursion 
ticket to San Francisco and will help you ar- 
range your tour so as to see the greatest pos- 
sible number of interesting places. Come this 
summer, prepared to look around and see 
what life in California is like. 


Ask CALIFORNIANS INC. 


All of the wonderlands you will see on your 
visit are just a part of everyday life for people 
who live in California and are enjoyed, not 
only in summertime, but twelve months in 
the year. CALIFORNIANS INC.,a non-profit 
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1. In Lassen Volcanic National Park, central California. 

2. Daily breezes popularize yachting in San Francisco bay and elsewhere. 

3. Thousands of miles of paved highways radiate from San Francisco toward 
every place you'll want to go. 

4- Here’s a glimpse of San Francisco’s cool and breezy summer streets, with 
mountains and redwoods across the bay. 
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CALIFORNIANS INC., 140 Montgomery Street, Room 509-D, 









My 
Opinion 
of Califorma 


By Irvin S. Cobb 


Ir MAY SEEM impertinent that I, a 
nativeof asouthernstate and a resident 
of an eastern state, should be offering 
my personal opinion of a far western 
state. But I trust my honest love for 
California and her people is my excuse. 
Very few of us absolutely are the mas- 
ters of our own destinies. If I had to 
live over again that part of my life 
which is behind me, I should live it 
somewhere in that part of California 
which lies north of the dividing line 
that separates southern California from 
the rest of the state. 

If I could so order my affairs as to be 
able to spend the rest of my life in that 
part of America which offers most in 
natural beauty and inthe attractiveness 
of its people, again I should choose 
California. 

Always from the hour when I first set foot 
upon the soil of the state to this present mo- 
ment, I steadfastly have held that California 
leads every state of this Union in a majority 
of the essentials which make for comfort and 
happiness in living and for the glory of physi- 
cal surroundings. Californians work just as 
hard as New Yorkers do—when they work— 
but when they play they put into their play- 
ing a zest anda spirit and most of all a natu- 
ralness which one looks for in vain anywhere 
along the eastern seaboard. Her natural ad- 
vantages are such that her people can find 
out-door pleasure in simple and in homely 
things. The eye is pleased with beauty. The 
mind is soothed by the most equable climate 
that we have on this continent. The imagi- 
nation is stimulated by the whole-souled and 
hearty optimism of her sons and daughters. 
In California you find, as you find nowhere 
else in the Union, a delectable blending of 
the hospitality of the south, the energy of 
the north, and the traditional inclinations of 
her Spanish and her American pioneers. 

For my purposes, an ideal way to spend a 
year would be to give six months of it to liv- 
ing somewhere within a hundred miles of the 
city of San Francisco, and the other six months 
living in the California desert a hundred miles 
from anywhere at all. 
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San Francisco 
Coolest Summer City 


The climate of the San Francisco Bay Me- 
tropolis is the most uniformly temperate, all- 
year-round, work-and- play climate enjoyed 
by any million-sized distri@ in the United 
States. 

Make San Francisco your vacation head- 
quarters this summer and give yourself a 
week, a month, or more to enjoy its stimu- 
lating coolness, its seashore drives and golf 
courses, its picturesque attractions, and its 
cordial hospitality. Then use San Francisco 
as a starting point for all your trips. 


organization of California citizens and insti- S : : : | READ THESE 

tutions interested in the sound development | Sen Feancieen, Californie “California, Where Life Is Better” ! AVERAGE TEMPERATURES 

of the State, will welcomeand assist you when Please send me your booklet, “California, Where Life Is Better J Highet? Lowe Mean 

you arrive. Let us send you further informa- | | Jd 

tion about California, and help you plan your Name June 64 50.8 58.5 

trip. Fillin and mail the coupon on this page | | | 6 8 

and we will send you without charge our il- b - Siesac | July 3-7 51-5 59-5 

| 1s booklet, “Cal:fornia, Where Life Is | | August 63.9 52.8 59.1 
cdl {City ae ___State 1 
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the leaf, served with butter, or pureed, 
served either with butter or white sauce, 
or pureed in a milk soup. Tomatoes, be- 
cause of their high vitamin value should 
be served at least twice a week, always 
raw when in season, and daily when 
orange juice is omitted. In order to pre- 
serve all of their food value and also to 
make them appetizing, green vegetables 
should be cooked for as short a time as 
possible in just enough boiling water to 
keep them from burning. For example, 
15 to 20 minutes is ample time in which to 
cook spinach or cabbage. Much of the 
dislike that children have for this food is 
due to the fact that many housewives 
mistakenly boil away the flavor and the 
food value of green vegetables. 

In addition to the ration of meat and 
vegetables, children should have one 
other vegetable daily such as potatoes, 
peas, carrots, turnips or beets. Rice and 
macaroni, though classed among the 
cereals, may sometimes be used in place 
of potatoes, in which case another vege- 


The Virtues of Vegetables: 


table should be served so that a day’s 
vegetable menu might read: 


Potato Macaroni 
Spinach Peas 
Creamed Spinach 


It is an unfortunate fact that children 


are so greatly influenced in their dietary 


likes and dislikes by those of their parents 
and older brothers and sisters. This is 
particularly true of eating vegetables. 
Many children who show an apparent 
dislike of greens are but reflecting their 
parents’ neglect of such food. This has 
been strikingly shown in the educational 
experiments of recent years when children 
who had previously shown a distaste for 
vegetables and a refusal to eat them have 
not only been lead to eat and before long 
to like them, but even have caused the in- 
troduction of vegetables into the general 
family diet. If green vegetables are fed 
to infants at seven or at the latest twelve 
months they thereafter expect this food 
as a normal and liked part of the diet. 


Harold K. Faber 
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What has been said should not be con- 
strued as an argument in any sense for 
complete vegetarianism of the type that 
was a fad some years ago. Man’s diges- 
tive tract and bodily chemistry are best 
adapted not to a vegetarian but to a mixed 
and properly balanced diet. Our effort 
in education is not to advocate a one- 
sided but a balanced diet which contains 
in their proper proportions various foods 
necessary to health. The formal and tra- 
ditional diet consisting too exclusively of 
meats, potatoes, white breads, pastries, 
gravies and soups is a one-sided, badly 
balanced and deficient one. The chief aim 
of the great educational effort now 
being introduced into our public schools 
is not only to teach the children what 
they should eat but to induce them to 
eat it. When this has been accom- 
plished our future generations will be 
taller and straighter, healthier and hap- 

ier and. perhaps readier than we to 
Sheree that civilization is an unmixed 
blessing. 
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of hand. But troublesome was hardly the 
word to describe that tumbling wall of 
rock-churned water. Indeed, annihilative 
would come nearer to conveying my first 
impression, for I had known quieter-look- 
ing and quieter-sounding rapids that were 
toothed to grind up a twenty-foot bateau. 
There was no use turning to the Com- 
modore for enlightenment. Knowing full 
well what he ought to find at the mouth of 
Bridge Creek, the fact that what 
there appeared to be a rip-roaring rapid 
that might well have been carried down a 
hundred miles from Cataract Canon, left 
old Tom, his face screwed into a knot of 
puzzled consternation, quite the most 
mystified one of the lot. Some hint of how 
the trick had been turned came to us as 
we worked farther up and saw the gnarled 
fingers of a score of torrents roaring down 
through the great boulder-fan at the 
mouth of the canon. This muddy dis- 
charge was so different from the usual 
clear stream of Bridge Canon that Tom 
came to the conclusion at once that there 
had been a heavy cloudburst on the upper 
watershed of the creek—probably on 
Navajo Mountain itself. How fiercely 
the flood had run we learned when, on 
penetrating Bridge Canon later in the 
day, marks were found indicating the 
crest of the descending wave had touched 
points from ten to fifteen feet above the 
normal level of the creek. This savage 
wall of water, rushing out over the “‘fan”’ 
of boulders at the canon mouth, had rolled 
few thousand tons of the great round 
rocks down into the rapid where the Colo- 
rado was crowded against the opposite 
cliff. This compelled the rapid to shake 
down anew, so to speak; to reéstablish its 
disturbed equilibrium. The raw grinding 
roar came from the new flight of boulders, 
as its units were banged and bumped 
along until they found a resting place 
sufficiently stable to resist the push of the 
tumbling water. 
Crossing two swift 
channels to the left bank, 


was 


but boulder-free 
we started 


Rapids in the Inferno 
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working up through a couple of prelim- 
inary riffes to the foot of the main rapid. 
For a hundred yards or so we had some 
help from the engine; then the boulders 
began cropping up too thickly for the good 
of the propeller and all three of us waded 
and towed. We were half an hour making 
the quarter-mile to where the steepest 
pitch began. By that timé th: flood from 
Bridge Canon was reduced to a few 
muddy trickles. The hollow “chunk” of a 
few rolled boulders still sounded from the 
middle of the rapid, but with most of the 
migratory pellets rocked into comparative 
repose, the torn and tossing waves we had 
first seen were becoming ironed down to a 
more decorous fluency of ripple. The 
best of the water still looked a beastly 
place through which to work a ee up, 
but, with half decent luck, by no means 
impossible. 

We decided to try it first without un- 
coupling the boats, not that we had much 
hope of taking them through tandem, but 
probably because that would still leave 
something easier to fall back upon if we 
failed. Before we had made fifty feet it 
was plain that we had bitten beyond our 
ability to chew, that a ton and a half of 
boat and cargo was excessive handicap for 
bare-footed, sore-footed, stumble-footed 
men to carry in a steeplechase over water- 
washed boulders. But because no one of 
that cursing, laughing, singing trio would 
be the first to suggest the giving up of a 
foot of the distance we had won inch by 
inch, we hung on, and wiggled on, and 
finally won through. 


A River Grist Mill 


When the footing was firm and the cur- 
rent not hitting above mid-thigh it was all 
very well to make little jokes about the 
man who put the rap in rapids, but when 
one had to duck into breast-deep water to 
prevent a brute of a boulder from deliver- 
ing one of those raps, vocal expression was 


stripped of useless verbiage and became as 
short, sharp and impolite as the gruntings 
of a clubbed pig. That a rolling stone 

gathers no moss does not necessarily sig- 
nify that it will not try to collect frag- 
ments of epidermis and_leg-o’-pants. 
When one’s footing held, he had to keep 
hold of the boat to save the boat; and 
where he lost his footing he had to keep 
hold of the boat to save himself. That is 
to say, one had to. keep hold of the boat 
willy-nilly. ‘This, depriving one of the use 
of his hands to ease the effects of a fall, 
meant that those rolling boulders had to 
be bumped by whatever section of the 
anatomy was handy. I rubbed knees and 
noses with just about every granite pill in 
that bottle-neck of the river, and couldn't 
have felt any worse if I had taken them 
internally. 

Tom—many days later, when interest 
in the lighter things of life had surged 
anew—remarked that I had looked as red 
and raw as a new-skinned pig when I came 
up from my rubbing with the rocks; to 
which Bill added: “And he hadn’t much 
more on either.” ‘This was quite true. 
When I was fed into the hopper of that 
muddy grist mill I was wearing one shoe 
and rather more than half a pair of riding 


breeches. I came out with a shoelace and 
a girdle. ‘This takes no accounting of 
cuticle. As there was a greater expanse of 


hide exposed to abrasion than there was of 
shoe or breeches the loss was proportion- 
ately greater; but that all grew back in 
time, so the loss and inconvenience were 
only temporary. 

No sooner were the boats secured in the 
first eddy above the riffle than Bill and I, 
like a couple of battle-chewed pups, 
crawled off among the rocks to lick our 
wounds and regain our wind. Not so old 
war-horse Tom, who in body and spirit 
was made of sterner stuff. Muttering 
something like ““That’s half the job done,” 
he resolutely turned his back on the soft 
seductions of a rock-upholstered couch 
and started hobbling down across the 
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boulders to where the other boats were 
one at the head of the dividing sand- 

a quarter of a mile below. He did not 
exercise his commodorial authority and 
— us back into the breach, not even 
(as had occasionally happened) ‘did he call 
us “Mister” and suggest sarcastically 
that any little aid we might render would 
be deeply appreciated. But the droop of 
those muscular old shoulders, more elo- 
quent than either orders or sarcasm, 
evoked sympathetic action where the 
spoken word might have been met with 
passive sabotage if not open mutiny. 
Hastily securing the wrappings on our 
unhappy feet, Bill and I reared erect our 
groggy frames and pit-a-pat-ed off in the 
water-splashed wake of our game old 
skipper. 

Uncoupling the units of Andy’s tandem, 
we began working them up separately. In 
theory this should have been a deal easier 
than shoving through in pairs; in practise 

possibly because there were two or 
three very tired and footsore men on the 
job—it proved quite as punishing as the 
initial flounder. We started three to a 
boat, but whoever was helping Andy and 
me with the rearmost one fell by the way- 
side where the boulders rolled thickest 
and left the luckless pair of us to strug- 
gle through by ourselves. Andy’s feet, 
swollen almost to double size from sun- 
burn, were just as sensitive to the biff of a 
boulder as were my own, so the passage 
was hardly like tripping through a field of 
dewy daisies to either of us. 

Of course we dribbled out at the top 
after a while; but not lightsomely, not 
with aplomb. All in all, indeed, I recall 
no other riffe on the river that took so 
much out of us and gave so little in return. 
loo weary for the moment to push on a 
couple of hundred yards to a clear patch 


Bucking Rapids in the Inferno: 


of uncovered bed-rock where Tom pur- 
posed making camp, we boiled a pot of 
coffee and lunched where we had landed 
among the drying boulders. That prema- 
ture ease cost an extra half hour’s work. 
Falling almost as quickly as it had risen 
the night before, the receding river 
stranded all four of the heavily loaded 
boats almost under our noses. As their 
bruised and battered bottoms made it 
risky to drag them over the rocks any 
more than could possibly be avoided, each 
one of the hulking skiffs had to be emptied 
and carried bodily out to where there was 
water enough to float it loaded. That 
dreary task over, we pulled up through 
the deep quiet eddy backed above the 
boulder-fan and made preparations for a 
two-night camp. 

To avoid the sweltering mid-day heat 
that threatened to broil us alive upon the 
barred griddle of the sandstone ledge, 
Tom led us back to the cool depths of an 
ancient cliff dwelling that notched the 
right lip of the canon’s mouth. A long 
siesta, followed by a silt-eradicating soak 
in the clearing pool below the cliff, re- 
stored crushed spirits and bruised bodies. 
Every one (except my unlucky self, who 
had to cobble and tailor in preparation 
for the morrow’s walk) did just what 
appealed to his butterfly fancy of the 
moment. First it was a fruitless archaeo- 
logical research. Nothing daunted by 
failing to unearth antiquities, those un- 
quenchable spirits forthwith set to making 
them. Andy and Bill Jones, armed with 
cold-chisels and hammers, hacked primi- 
tive Moqui pictographs on the sandstone 
face of the cliff; Bill Ramsaur, squatted 
squaw-like, whittled a bone needle; Lute 
chipped arrowheads, and old Tom plied 
hatchet and butcher-knife in the fashion- 


ing of a “nail-less’ box for hair-ptns, 


Lewis R. 
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Freeman 
what-nots and such-like—what one might 
have called a Moqui lady’s vanity case. 

All that long afternoon we sang as we 
worked, sometimes in unison, sometimes 
—as when the tempo of the chorus failed 
to synchronize with that of our stitches or 
strokes—embroidering and improvising 
on our own. 

With cots pulled side by side the better 
to mingle the resultant harmony, Bill 
Jones and Lute Ramsaur, once college 
glee-club mates, started to sing them- 
selves to sleep with good old sob-in-the- 
throat, pull-at-the-heart-strings ballads. 
Lute’ s throbbing baritone faltered on 

“The Spanish Cavalier,” tripped on the 
chorus of ‘Seeing Nelly Home,” and died 
with a throaty croak before the final 
barber-shop minor of ‘Good Night 
Ladies.”” Its lovely companion, Bill's 
flute-like tenor, was left crooning alone over 
“Juanita.” The last I remember of it— 

“Far o'er the mountain 
Lingering falls the southern moon; 
Near o’er the fountain 
Breaks the day too soon,”— 
savored somewhat of a Weather Bulletin 
broadcasted by an amateur radio outfit. 
Yet as Weather Forecasts go it was far 
above the average. Although it was off 
six or eight hours in the matter of the 
setting of the moon, it had the relative 
position of daybreak charted to a hair. | 
mean to say that the coming of dawn 
seemed just as premature and unwelcome 
to that body- bruised bunch of river-rats 
as it did to Juanita’s heart-bruised trou- 
badour. When it comes to tumbling out 
of a warm bed, bone-ache is a good deal 
like heart-ache. 

The fourth of Mr. Freeman’s articles on 
his Colorado river adventures will appear 
in the July issue.—The Editors. 





The 


When I saw that starving Europe was 
importing about four times as much of 
before the 


these delicacies as it did 
‘famine’ set in, | went round and asked 
KE. G. Montgomery, chief of the food- 


stuffs division of the Department of Com- 
merce, how it was done. He said he’d like 
to know himself. Europe sells us little, 
sells less everywhere than formerly, 
Germany is ‘ ‘dying, ” England is in de- 
pression, Italy is ‘impoverished, Russia 
is comatose, France is loafing, thousands 
of ships are rusting at anchor—and yet 
these nations take not only vastly more 
of our prunes and raisins than aforetime, 
but anywhere from two to four or five 
times as much of our wheat, flour, oats, 
barley, rye, bacon, hams, lard and rice, 
as they did in the pre-war days. Posi- 
tively, never was there such a foreign 
trade in the products of ranch, farm and 
What’s the answer? 


U 
Gray Silver and the White House 


Now that the farmers have had a new 
system of intermediate credit-loan banks 
conferred on them by the Farm Bloc, 
together with $60,000,000 of working 
capital to be repaid when they feel like 
it, and authority to borrow $600,000,000 


range. 


est at Washington 


(Continued from page 50) 


more, they are talking of making a farmer 
the next President of the United States. 
Gray Silver is the individual. Geo- 
graphically, Mr. Silver is not a Western 
man unless West Virginia is western, but 
intrinsically he is. Before Mr. Silver was 
sent to Washington by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation to run Congress, 
he had westernized the Shenandoah apple 
country, put West Virginia apples on a 
par with those of Washington and Oregon 
and had hewed a fortune out of oppor- 
tunity from a aero start. Also he 
acquired an education in the school of 
experience and by omnivorous reading. 
In two years in Washington, Silver made 
the long befooled farmer the dominant 
class in national legislation, having ex- 
tracted no less than twenty-five laws in 
the interest of agriculture from the 67th 
Congress. Silver happens to be a Demo- 
crat and the Democrats are frantically 
seeking a Moses. Silver’s Farm Bioc has 
proved that party lines are only legends, 
and his advocates say that his nomina- 
tion will add the farmer vote of North and 
West to the usual Democratic majority 
of the South. Will Silver fight it out with 
Henry in the Democratic national con- 
vention? 


"Theodore E. 


Why England Will be Able to Pay 

I had occasion not long ago to ask 
Burton, the veteran Ohio 
statesman and financier how the British 
would be able to pay this country $11,- 
400,000,000 in the next 62 years. Trans- 
lated into everyday language, the Sena- 
tor said that it was quite possible that the 
British would contrive to unload the 
burden on American automobile owners. 
After ten years the British will have most 
of the oil and gasoline; and Americans, as 
now, most of the automobiles. 

Also, there is rubber. A little domestic 
matter of an export tax on the crude rub- 
ber of the Federated Malay States prom- 
ises to squeeze $150,000,000 out of the 
American motorists this year. Then there 
are the Chilean nitrate fields, British 
owned, very convenient for taxing Ameri- 
can farmers who need more and more 
fertilizer now that they can no longer 
skim off the fertility and move on. Also 
there are other means of * ‘touching’ the 

easy-going American. Congress woke up 
with a start and appropriated $500,000 to 
find out how to make this country indepen- 
dent in nitrates, sisal and other materials. 
Another welcome job for Hoover who 
actually believes that nations can apply 
brains to their problems. 
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A SAVAGE TIRE “AD"--- WITH COMMENTS 





Have you ever been ‘‘behind the scenes” and watched the ‘‘mechan- a similar view of the ‘‘how and why’ of a Savage Tire ‘‘ad” so 
ics” of a play as it is being ‘‘put on? Something fascinating we're putting some comments on the side. We hope to merit your 
about it, isn't there ?—seeing how things are done and the effect confidence in what we say by relating facts only. 


produced. We thought possibly you might be interested in getting 


Royal B. Lee, Advertising Manager 
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te SAVAGE CORD 


1S BUILT_TO EXCEL 


As first presested to the motoring public, the Savage 
Aristocrat Cord contained 17 outstanding construc- 
tional features that made it a truly remarkable tire by 
comparison with every other make. 

Other good makes of tires are using some of these same 
features, it is true—but no other product that we know 
of begins to embody them all. 

To make it a better tire yet, slight changes have been 
made in the construction of the Aristocrat from time 
to time—and others undoubtedly will be made as time 
goes on, for we are sincere in our efforts to maintain a 
leadership with this product that will make it recog- 
nized as ‘‘ the greatest cord tire value on the American 
market.”’ 

In the final analysis, the service it renders on the road 
—under the many varying conditions a tire is subjected 
to—determines how nearly we have accomplished our 
purpose. The comments of hosts of people who will 
buy nothing else leads us to believe we have gained 
and are maintaining the leadership we covet. 

Yes, the Savage ‘‘Aristocrat’’ Cord is built to excel. 


Our dealers can show its superiority to you readily. 








Jor Satisfaction, Quality or Price 


bu SAVAGE TIRES 


FROM 
NEARBY DEALERS 








THE SPRECICELS “SAVAGE” TIRE CD. 
SAN DIEGO. CALIFORNIA - 







COPYRIGHT 
1923 S.S.T. CO. 

















For people of an analytical turn of 
mind this illustration and the let- 
tering that goes with it will be very 
interesting. They can learn some- 
thing from it. It will show them, 
for the first time, possibly, some- 
thing of how a tire is built, the dif- 
ferent parts that gointo it, andsome 
of the things that should be con- 
sidered when buying a tire. 




















This heading does several things: 
It tells a complete story. Any read- 
er who sees this page will get that 
much of a message-if nothing else. 
It refers to the illustration. And it 
acts asa title to the text that fol- 
lows. 









































I. wonder if our message here is 
clear? We have tried to be fair 
in our statements. We don't shout 
from the housetops that ‘Savage 
Tires are the Best Tires on Earth”. 
WE may think they are but then we 
realize we are apt to be prejudiced 
so we admit that there are other 
good tires too. Just the same,-we 
proceed to show WHY we have 
faith in our own proposition. 





A Savage Tire ad wouldn't be 
complete without an Indian figure 
in it. Here our trade character, 
Little Heap, is showing you an 
“ Aristocrat ''—the tire we have 
been talking about in this ad. 





I don’t expect you to buy Savage 
Tires just because we ask you to 
—but when we show you some good 
reasons why it is to your advant- 
age to buy them, there isn’t any 
reason why you shouldn’t buy 
them, is there ? 
















We have some mighty fine dealers 
throughout the West (you know 
we're a Western Product) so we 
have reason to believe you will be 
well served when you decide to 
investigate what we have said. 
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Western Homes 


and Gardens 


“This is the 
house that Jack 
for his 


mother and 


built” 


himself. 
Everything 
inside and out 
he secured from 
dismantled 
movie sets for 
trifling sums. 
Clever ideas 
and hard work 
turned the 


trick 





ACK DONOVAN, a young Holly- 
wood architect, having no money 
with which to build the quaint 
bungalows which his fancy dictated, 
conceived the idea of utilizing studio prop- 
erties and parts of sets no longer desired 
for the films. From them, working with 
his own hands and employing help when 


Jack Donovan 
has “stepped 
out” to practical 
purpose in 
evolving seven 
quaint 
bungalettes 
from the 
junk piles of 
Hollywood. 
They provide 
a fine income 
ona shoestring 
investment 


of capital 





CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


—— 


le iu ns nts bi 





“Scrapped from 
the Movies 


he could afford it, he has evolved his 
“Winged Victory Gardens.” 


Many of the smaller studios and in- 
dependent producers find themselves 
overstocked with “props” for which they 
have no use and which they are glad to 
dispose of at a fraction of original cost, 
as they do not contemplate making other 
pictures requiring similar settings. These 
young Donovan bought for a very few 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 











Jhe HOME Yan 
in Old Ivory and Nickel 


Here is hot-weather comfort 
in perfect good taste. It is the 
time-proven Westinghouse 
Fan, but in a new and beauti- 
ful finish, done in old ivory 
and nickel. Your electric dealer 
would like to have you come 
and see it. 

It is just as efficient as it is 
attractive; its good looks make 
it a joy, and its usefulness 
makes it a real necessity. 
Quietly, economically and con- 
veniently it brings you not only 


Any dealer in Westinghouse fans will be glad summer comfort, but health. 
to supply you the booklet “What Fans Are 

For.” It tells how to make your Westinghouse WESTINGHOUSE 

fan really serve you every month in the year. ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices in Principal Cities. RepresentativesEverywhere 


‘Westinghouse 


© 1923 by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 





A corner of 
Rex Ingram's 
home in 
“Winged Vic- 
tory Gardens.” 





The mantelpiece 
and all the 
furnishings in 
the house once 
served as parts 
of sets in 


film scenes 





dollars each and from them has created 
seven houses of architectural beauty, 
centered about the manor-house where 
he lives with his mother, a well known 
artist. Enclosed with high iron fences 
and grilled gates, snuggled in a poplar 
and eucalyptus grove with the fragrance 
of the oranges at the far end, is his pic- 
turesque court, recently completed. The 
driveway is bricked in red and white and 
curves among the trees, flanked with 
demi-tasse houses of mingled French and 
English architecture, with Gothic doors, 
duplicates of entrances to famed medieval 


Porcelain lantern of enchanting color 


Western Homes and Gardens 


. ao eee RATS 


monasteries and cathedrals, a rose-arbor 
leading to each house. 

In Hollywood, where bungalows come 
like cigar-boxes, trimmed in tinsel, all 
seemingly evolved from one pattern, the 
Donovan homes are unique in their dif- 
ference, in their very irregularity. One 
has a Gothic ceiling and a Renaissance 
doorway, with a Spanish patio. It sounds 
chaotic i in the description, this cluster of 

“bungalettes” made from scraps, but 
when the many bits are blended the en- 
semble is artistic and quaintly pleasing. 
Each has a cathedral ie ia 


The Stone Lantern 
in the Garden 


N planning a garden, not only the 

flowers and shrubs are to be considered 
—in themselves of course the main theme 
—but the accessories, those bits of orna- 
ment that serve a useful purpose and also 
accent the attractiveness of the scheme. 

Especially suitable is the Japanese lan- 
tern in a woodland garden, and it offers 
a variety of shapes from which to choose. 
Classifying as to form there are three 
general types: the short, broad style with 
umbrella or mushroom top and three or 
four legs; the “standard” with columnar 
base, round, square, or many-sided and a 
pagoda top; the third or primitive type, 
built of rough stones with an upright for 
base, a flat rock in the center, topped with 
an irregularly shaped bowlder, the lights. 
small lamps or candles, being placed on 
the shelf-like projection in the middle. 

In one very charming western garden 
of the woodland variety are found repre- 
sentatives of these three types of lanterns, 
with many variations. The gourd shape, 
an unusual form, decorated with a pattern 
of carved stone leaves in low relief, 
nestles against a hillside; a group of rocks 
carefully but with seeming carelessness 

(Continued on page 95) 
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has searched the prop rooms of many 
studios for these—and the tiled mantels 
have all seen service before the camera. 
The furniture he bought from the studios, 
usually repainting or otherwise decorat- 
ing it. In the one rented by Rex Ingram 
a two-toned scheme of wine and canary 
is carried out harmoniously. 

Donovan now divides his time between 
acting in the films and designing poetic 
bungalows but for several years he worked 
as prop boy in the studios and it was then 
that the idea of utilizing the discarded 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Loss w sleep 
cost Napoleon his empire 


History tells us that Napoleon, 
exhausted from wakefulness, 
gave contradictory orders on 
the afternoon of his Waterloo. 


You, too, may be and doubtless 
are, imperiling your success by 
lack of sleep —in quality if not in 
hours. And sooner or later you 
will realize that the kind of sleep 
you get is more important than 
the time you spend in bed. 


If now you do not awake clear 
of mind and with boundless 
physical energy, you can. There 
is an easy and practical way— 
buy better sleep equipment. 





Spare half an hour today to visit 
your furniture dealer and get ac- 
quainted with the broad range of 
Simmons mattresses and springs 
he offers in types and at prices 
that satisfy any taste or purse. 


Compare what you are using 
with their lasting quality and 
sleep-inducing comfort. Study 
and test The Purple Label mat- 
tress carefully—the finest and 
most luxurious mattress made. 


Note the difference and decide 
whether health, vigor and per- 
sonal success are not worth the 
cost of Simmons sleep comfort. 
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The 


Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by HESTER CONKLIN and PAULINE PARTRI 
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COURTESY STERLING FURNITURE CO. 


Nowadays each person may cook his own breakfast at the table whenever his fancy leads him thither 


CONVENIENCE BY WIRE 


HAT has become of the servant 

question? A few years ago 

wherever a group of women 

were gathered together there 
was a recital of the woes and trials due to 
a lack of domestic service and the hard 
and difficult tasks imposed upon the 
housewife as a consequence. 

Today all this is changed, not because 
well-trained servants have become cheap 
and plentiful, but because the hard work 
which they performed some years ago has 
been largely eliminated from the house- 
hold curriculum. Many of the recurring 
tasks which were accomplished with dif- 
fhculty in the last decade are now a delight 
because they require so little physical 
effort. 

Electricity is the first assistant to the 
housewife at the present time. Almost 
unconsciously she has seized this aid when 
good. personal service failed her and she 
now finds herself freer than ever before, 
for convenience is always on the wire, day 
or night, year in and year out, by the 
simple turning of the switch. 

In this as in so many other daily con- 
cerns, it is the small things that count, 
and it is only by digging into the past that 
a realization of present joys can be 
brought out in sharp contrast. Perhaps 
the simplest illustration is in a glass of 





hot water — really hot, not just lukewarm. 
How many times in the dark night hours, 
especially in a home where there are 
children, a small amount of hot water 
brings comfort and relief. Our mothers 
would have been put to the necessity of 
starting up the coal range, turning on the 
drafts and waiting for the slow heat to 
increase, while the small pain became a 
real distress or the patient took refuge in 
sleep. 

Today there is a small electric heater 
which slips into a tumbler and boils cold 
water fresh from the faucet in about three 
minutes. 

In the old days the breakfast gong gave 
its clarion call at a stated hour in the 
morning and the family gathered at the 
breakfast table, bringing merry moods or 
tempestuous temperaments as the case 
might be. It was necessary to be on time 
for the early meal of the day because it 
was all prepared at the same hour and 
there was as much “disposition” in the 
kitchen as gathered round the coffee urn. 

We have changed all that too. Now- 
adays each person may cook his own 
breakfast at the table whenever his lag- 
gard fancy leads him thither, and temper 
and nerves have gone into limbo with the 
breakfast gong. The electric percolator 
makes the hot coffee fresh at any time, or 


quickly re-heats it for a new arrival. An 
electric toaster turns out fresh, crisp toast 
while a grill cooks eggs or bacon or both 
right on the table. Could anything sim- 
plify the early morning hours and soothe 
the morning nerves more completely? 
The happy housewife can arrange the 
equipment and bring out the supplies, 
and the family with thanksgiving in its 
heart will breakfast at leisure and at will, 
while she is busy elsewhere, or perhaps— 
just perhaps—before she arises. 

An electric hot plate to keep the cooked 
food warm at the table is an addition to 
this list which is most desirable. 

For the girl living alone, for the very 
small family, or for the couple spending a 
winter in an apartment where elaborate 
meals are difficult to prepare, a small table 
stove accompanied by an ovenette will 
make work into play and at the same time 
turn out very creditable and well-cooked 
meals for two or three people. All kinds 
of cooking is possible with this equipment, 
but naturally it must be confined to small 
quantities. 

Now, with a dash round the clock from 
early breakfast, let us consider that cozy 
bite before we go to bed. There is never 
but one argument against it, given an 
average digestion and a healthy appetite, 

(Continued on page 91) 
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The commotion the Frazers caused 


The blare of a motor horn at four in the afternoon and the 
crunch of heavy tires over the gravel drive. The Frazer cousins 
unloaded—seven grown-ups and two children for good measure. 
Glad to see them, yes—but why couldn’t they have let her know! 
The food part of supper could be managed. The silverware— 
there was the difficulty! Quick, she must borrow from Patricia 
next door or from Hilda over the way in order to have nearly 

















enough. This borrowing silverware was getting a bit too com- 
mon, even if the girls were so nice about it. She must have 


more of her own. 


PERHAPS when unexpected guests 
arrive in unexpected numbers, you, 
too, are obliged to borrow silverware, 


Do you often have to borrow silverware? 


salad forks, coffee spoons, serving 
pieces and tea and coffee sets of 
matchless grace. 
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PHOTO BY GABRIE MOULIN 


The wedding cake is almost as much a feature of every wedding as the bride or the ring, and 


every menu leads naturally to this climax 


THE WEDDING FEAST 


HE greatest charm which can char- 
acterize a modern wedding is sim- 
plicity. The clear-eyed young bride 
of today makes her plans for her 
wedding party to fit the household budget, 
knowing that an appropriate entertain- 
ment is far more successful than elabora- 
tion inconsistent with the family income. 

The first decision concerns itself with 
the time of day for the wedding. After 
this has been settled the service narrows 
itself to the most suitable for the hour 
selected, the size of the gathering and the 
character of the ceremony. If this is to 
be very formal, with many attendants in 
picturesque gowns, if the decorations are 
to be elaborate and expensive, then the 
menu and service must conform to the 
general plan. On the other hand if a 
simple ceremony is planned, simplicity 
will govern the wedding feast as well as 
the frocks and flowers. Harmony is the 
keynote of all successful entertaining. 

For a morning or noon wedding, fol- 
lowed by a wedding breakfast, a buffet 
service will be found most successful 
where ease of service is desired. If the 
guests are to be seated, however, small 


tables accommodating four or six are most 
convenient. The bridal party, with per- 
haps a few of their nearest and dearest 
friends, are placed at a table arranged for 
a larger number. Ata simple early after- 
noon wedding, followed by a reception, 
the buffet service should undoubtedly be 
chosen. If the service is limited guests are 
usually invited, a few at a time, to the 
dining-room where they are served from a 
table in the center of the room presided 
over by friends of the bride whose duty it 
is to pour the beverages and cut the ices 
while maids or girl friends of the bride 
assist them in serving. 

There are several points to consider in 
planning a buffet service. ‘The menu 
selected should be such that all of the 
main course may be placed on the same 
plate. These are now manufactured with 
a small depression at one side holding a 
cup of a matching pattern, but if not 
av Siiable be sure to use plates that are 
large enough so that the cup may be 
placed at one side without interfering 
with the food. 

Hot rolls or biscuits should be split and 
buttered before serving. 


Cake and ices are served as a separate 
course. 

The later afternoon wedding may be 
followed by a supper served buffet style 
or at small tables, while the very late 
afternoon ceremony usually precedes a 
wedding dinner which may range in char- 
acter from simplicity to elaboration, so 
long as it is consistent with the entire plan 
for the wedding party. 

The evening wedding is usually fol- 
lowed by very simple refreshments. The 
guests are generally seated at small 
tables, or if the party is very small, at one 
large table. 

At this season of the year it is quite 
consistent with good form to serve a cold 
collation. If the service is at all limited 
and the number of guests large this is a 
wise choice, for it is far better to serve 
food that is cold by intention than to 
attempt to serve a hot course which 
reaches the guests half cold because the 
service is unequal to the task. 

The wedding cake is almost as much a 
feature of a wedding as the bride orthe ring, 
and be it simple or elaborate, every menu 
leads naturally to this climax. The bride’s 
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It happened | 


Down the road his beautiful closed 
car is on fire. He may get back in 
time with Pyrene to save the car from 
complete destruction. 


Used when the fire started, Pyrene 
would have put it out instantly. 


Every time you go out in your own 
car you face the danger of fire. Is it 
worth the risk to go unprotected when 
i. the small price of Pyrene will give 
" « protection against property loss and 
personal injury? 


«| 


Sold by garages, hardware and electrical supply dealers 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


N ecessary in every closed car 


pone 





KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 











PYRENE SAVES 15% ON YOUR AUTO FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUM 
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*(Uneeda Bakers”’ 


HE STORES that prominently dis- 
play “Uneeda Bakers” Products are 


dependable. 


“Uneeda Bakers” glass display covers 
show many inviting and delectable 
biscuit, cookies, crackers, wafers and 
cakes. You will find them crisp, fresh, 
and most appetizing. 

All the fine arts of biscuit baking 
that have made Uneeda Biscuit thc 
most famous soda cracker of all times 
are utilized in making all “Uneeda 
Bakers” products attractively whole- 
some and nutritious. 


Made by “Uneeda Bakers” means for 
convenience and a pledge cf 


purity. 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 
“needa Bakers” 




















SEER 


cake is a white cake served at the wedding 
| feast, and the first piece should be cut by 
the bride herself. This cake is always a 
white cake, but may be very rich as to the 
amount of butter and egg whites used in 
its preparation. For a small wedding it 
may be baked in layers and covered with 
fancy decorations of frosting put on with 
a pastry tube. When a very large cake is 
required three square or round loaf or 
layer cakes of different sizes may be made 
and placed one upon the other, the large 
one at the bottom and the smaller on top, 
built up to an imposing height. 

Each cake is baked and iced separately, 
and the whole wonderful and imposing 
elevation is then built to its towering per- 
fection, with the last few touches added 
when the structure is complete. When 
it is time to cut the cake the bride may cut 
the top one first. The others are served 
later when the top one has disappeared. 

This cake need not necessarily be left 
to the impersonal services of the caterer 
or baker but may be the loving product of 
a member of the family. Any woman who 
can make and frost a cake can make and 
decorate as elaborate a sweet as the occa- 
sion requires. If the cake is to be two- or 
three-tiered and she follows the direc- 
tions, making each of the three cakes sep- 
arately and puts them together when com- 
pleted it is not difficult to achieve a very 


| elaborate and professional looking cake. 


| 2 cups butter 


| and 


The Bride’s Cake 
114 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon almond 
flavoring 
2 teaspoons vanilla 


4 cups sugar 
2 cups milk 
8 cups cake flour 


8 teaspoons baking flavoring 
powder 30 stiffly beaten egy 
whites 


Cream the butter, add sugar gradually 
and cream well together. Sift flour, bak- 
ing powder and salt together and add 
alternately with the milk. Add flavoring 
beat vigorously until thoroughly 
mixed. Fold in the beaten egg whites. 
Pour into well greased pans or pans lined 
with greased paper and bake in a very 
moderate oven (320° F.) for 2 hours. This 


| will make a cake of three tiers and will 


serve from one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty-five persons, depending on 
size of pieces cut. 

Before icing the cakes brush off all loose 
crumbs from the surface to be iced. ‘To 


| make it smooth and glossy apply two 


coats of icing, allowing the first to dry 


| thoroughly before applying the second. 
| After icing the cakes on top and sides they 


are ready to decorate. For this the icing 


| should be stiffer as it is usually applied 
| with the aid of a pastry tube. 


Icing for Bride’s Cake 


1 pound sifted confectioner’s sugar 
4 egg whites 


Put the unbeaten egg whites in a bowl. 


| add one-third of the sugar and beat a 


little. Add one-third more of the sugat 
and beat vigorously until very white, and 
stiff enough to spread on cake, adding 
more of the sugar if necessary. For the 
decorative work, continue beating and 
add more sugar as required until the icing 
is of a consistency to hold its shape. Then 
pour into a pastry bag and squeeze 
through the cone on to the cake. Un- 
cooked icing is much less troublesome to 
use for decorative work on cakes as it is 
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more certain to be of the right degree of | 
stiffness. 

The wedding cake is not necessary but | 
is a pleasing custom to follow. This is a | 
rich fruit cake baked some time before the | 
wedding and cut into tiny squares, | 
wrapped attractively or put in tiny boxes | 
for distribution among the guests as a 


souvenir of the happy occasion. | 


Wedding Cake 

3 Ibs. seeded raisins 
coarsely chopped 

3 lbs. currants 

2 Ibs. citron cut in 
fine strips 

2 Ibs. orange peel cut 
in fine strips 


5 cups butter 
6 cups sugar 
30 egg yolks 
12 cups cake flour 
5 teaspoons 
cinnamon 
2 teaspoons nutmeg 
2 teaspoons mace 1 lb. lemon peel cut 
2 teaspoons allspice in fine strips 
114 teaspoons cloves 34 cup grape Juice 
1 teaspoon salt Juice of 2 lemons 
2 Ibs. finely chopped figs 


Cream the butter, add sugar gradually 
and mix well together. 
beaten egg yolks. Sift flour, spices and 
salt together and dredge the fruit with a 
portion of it. Add flour mixture and 
beaten egg whites alternately to the 
butter and sugar mixture. Add fruits and 
fruit juices. Mix thoroughly and spread 
in pans lined with heavy, well-greased 
paper. Steam 4 hours, then bake in a 
very moderate oven (320°F.) for 2 hours. 
This makes 20 pounds of c aa and will 
make 200 squares to be wrapped or put 
in small boxes. 


The following menu is well adapted to | 


a wedding breakfast to be served buffet 
style. 
Chicken Salad Royal 
Sandwiches 
Pineapple Velvet 
Bride’s Cake 
Chickea Salad Royal 
6 cups cold cooked __ 6 crisp green peppers 
chicken or 6 hard-cooked eggs 
4 cups chicken and 2 3 teaspoons salt 
cups cold cooked 1% teaspoon paprika 
veal Y4 cup mild vinegar 
4 cups celery V4 cup olive oil 
1 cups thick well-seasoned mayonnaise 
Cut the meat in cubes and finely cut 
the celery. Discard seeds and stems from 
peppers and cut in thin strips. Cut eggs 
in pieces. Mix salt, paprika and vinegar, 
add oil and beat until thoroughly mixed. 


Combine salad ingredients and pour this 


mixture over them at least 1 hour before 
serving. Set ina cold place and just be- 


fore serving mix with mayonnaise and | 


garnish in any attractive and pleasing 
W ay. 

Pineapple Velvet 
8 cups sugar 


8 cups crushed or 
Juice of 4 lemons 


grated pineapple 
S cups water 
Drain the juice from the pineapple, add 


water and sugar and boil slowly 5 minutes. | 


Add pineapple and lemon, and freeze to a 
mush. Fold in the stiffly beaten whites 
of 4 eggs, pack and allow to stand several 
hours before serving. 

The menu given below is more appro- 


priate for use when the guests are to be | 
seated to partake of a wedding breakfast | 
| 


or luncheon. 
Jellied Salmon with 


Cucumber Mayonnaise Sauce | 


Creamed potatoes and peas 
Hot buttered rolls 
Chocolate Ice cream Bride’s Cake 
Coffee 
(Continued on page go) 


Add the well- | 


Coffee | 
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17 See \ Be sure to Set the 
\ ere" | Colman yellowcan 
DI with the Bulls Head 
fustard | 
Manvracrirtn in ae 


HE mustard pot is just as necessary 
as the salt or pepper shaker. 


COLMAN’S Double Superfine 
MUSTARD should be served with 


every meal: 


FOR BREAKFAST with Bacon, Ham, 
Sausage, etc. 


FOR LUNCH with Cold Meats, Fish, Eggs, ete. 


FOR DINNER with Roasts of Beef, Mutton, 
Pork, Tongue, Ham, Venison and Game. 


MIX IT YOURSELF 
—it’s always fresh! 

Only cold water should be used in mixing 
Colman’s Mustard — never vinegar. The 
essential oil in the dry mustard is then liberated 
and acts on the salivary glands insuring a 
healthy digestion. 
FREE Our new Mustard Recipe 
amu BOOk gives many new 
suggestions for transforming every 


day foods into appetizing delicacies. 
Address Dept. M. P. 54 


Sole Distributors for the Pacific Coast 


SHERWOOD COMPANY 


San Francisco—Los Angeles—Portland—Seattle—Spokane 


OLMAN’S 


DOUBLE SUPERFINE 


USTARD 
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HEAT 


HE coo.ness 

of Johnson’s 
Baby Powder on 
hot summer days 
makes baby the 
happiest member 
of the family. Ap- 
ply it generously. 
Pure and safe. 
Madein Johnson 
& Johnson’s Red 
Cross Laborato- 











SLEEP 


ESTLESS 

BABIES lose 
vitality. Sleep— 
lots of it—is es- 
sential to health. 
Powder your 
baby with John- 
son’s Baby Pow- 
der. Your gentle 
rubbing lulls the 
nerves; this fa- 
mous baby pow- 


MOTHERS 


Please watch 
these things 


PHysIcIANs say more babies 

fall ill in summer than 

any other time. 

these three things that 
affect energy. 


So watch 


SKIN 


EEP THE sKIN 

healthy and 
cool—free from 
rashes and irrita- 
tions—by pow- 
dering with 
Johnson’s Baby 
Powder—the 
choice of nurses 
and mothers for 
over thirty-five 





ries. Cheerful 
babies are usually 


healthy babies. 


YOUR DRUGGIST 


comes. 


Joh @ Joh 





der soothes the 
skin. And sleep 


IS MORE THAN 
His service is essential to health and worthy of support. 


» New Brunswick, N. J., U. S.A. 


years. Cools, 
soothes, purifies 


and heals. 


A MERCHANT 
Try the drug store first. 











How Dame Nature 
becomes Dame Fortune 


at your bidding! The opportunity you have hoped 
for—yet never really expected—to have an inde- 
pendent income and a cozy home in the Sunny 
Southland. The beautifully illustrated book, “THE 
JEWEL BOXES OF DAME NATURE,” tells all 
about this golden opportunity, and the Easy Own- 
ership Plan which puts it within your reach. It is 
FREE, write for your copy today. Address 


ELAM G. HESS, Box 432, Manheim, Pa. 
[SAN Ge CE 








Houce DD 


NOT PORTABLE @& 





You can buy all the material # ged a complete home direct 
from the manufacturer and save four profits on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 

Price quoted ineludes all lumber cut to fit, windows, 
doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, ‘nails, lath, 
roofing and complete drawings and instructions. 
Highest grade lumber for all interior woodwork, 
siding and outside finish. Many other designs. 
Send today for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 2572. 


The ALADDIN Co. 6R:¢on 


Wilmington, N. C. Bay City, Mich. Toron'o Ont. 














Jellied Salmon with Cucumber Mayonnaise 

5 cans salmon 2 cups cold water 

1 — hard-cooked 24 cups mild 

vinegar 

2 Vi pt A celery 8 cups boiling water 

1 small can pimientos Juice of 4 lemons 

10 tablespoons 14 cup sugar 
gelatine 5 teaspoons salt 


Put the gelatine to soak in the cold 
water. Drain the salmon, discard skin 
and bones and separate into flakes. Slice 
the eggs, cut the celery into fine pieces 
and chop the pimientos. Add softened 
gelatine to boiling water, remove from 
heat and stir until gelatine entirely dis- 
solves. Add sugar, salt, vinegar and 
lemon juice. Set aside until partly cooled. 
Arrange the slices of egg in the bottom of 
molds or flat shallow dishes and pour in a 
little of the gelatine mixture. Set on ice 
or ina very cold place until set. Then add 
salmon, celery and pimientos to the re- 
mainder of the gelatine mixture, pour into 
molds or dishes and set aside in a cold 
place until firm. Serve with Cucumber 
Mayonnaise. 


Cucumber Mayonnaise 
4 cups thick well seasoned mayonnaise 
4 cucumbers 


Pare the cucumbers, cut in lengthwise 
strips and discard seeds. Finely chop the 
white pulp. Drain thoroughly and add 
to mayonnaise just before serving. 

For the afternoon wedding refresh- 
ments, always served in buffet style, the 
two menus given here will prove delicious 
and easy to serve. ‘Their preparation 
offers no difficulties to the average house- 


hold. 


Fruit Salad with Whipped Cream or 
Mayonnaise 
Brown or white bread and Coffee or tea 
butter sandwiches 
Bonbons and salted nuts 
Maple Mousse 
Bride’ 8 Cake 


Sweetbread or andi patties 
Nut and raisin bread sandwiches 
Strawberry Ice Cream 
Bride’s Cake 
Coffee 


When the wedding supper is to be served 
from the buffet Jellied Chicken or a Veal 
Loaf may be served with buttered finger 
rolls and coffee. A frozen dessert and 
Bride’s Cake make an excellent second 
course. When the supper is served at 
tables there may be a first course of Jel- 
lied Consomme followed by sliced cold 
baked Virginia Ham, potatoes in cream 
parsley sauce, buttered biscuits and 
coffee. An attractive variation is a frozen 
fruit salad with whipped cream for the 
dessert course to be served with the 
bride’s cake. 

Eight pounds of baked ham will serve 
twenty-five persons if cut in thin slices. 

The wedding dinner is necessarily more 
elaborate than any of the foregoing 
menus. In the following, one or more of 
the courses may be omitted at the dis- 
cretion of the hostess, and the service will 
still be adequate. 


Chicken Bouillon with Wafers 
Tuna in aspic with Russian sauce 
Olives and Radishes 
Broiled Chicken on toast points 
Scalloped Potatoes 


0 
Pear Salad with French dressing 


Cheese Crackers 
Cafe Parfait Coffee Bride’s Cake 
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Tuna in Aspic with Russian Dressing 
4 cans tuna 1 small can pimientos 
1 dozen hard-cooked 10 tablespoons 

eggs gelatine 
3 cups —— chopped 2 cups cold water 


celery 8 cups boiling water 
6 chopped green or meat stock 
peppers ¥ cup mild vinegar 


5 teaspoons salt ¥ cup lemon juice 

Put the gelatine to soak in cold water. 
Drain the tuna and separate into flakes. 
Mix with sliced eggs, celery, green peppers 
and pimientos cut in fine strips. Add 
softened gelatine to boiling water or 
stock, remove from heat and stir until 
mixture dissolves. Add salt, lemon juice 
and vinegar and cool. Add tuna mixture 
and pour into individual molds or into 
shallow dishes. Set aside in a cold place 
until firm and serve with Russian dressing, 

Russian Dressing 
3 cups thick well-seasoned mayonnaise 
1 cup drained chile sauce 

Just before it is time to serve the salad 
add the chile sauce to the mayonnaise and 
beat until thoroughly mixed. 

All the recipes given are in amounts to 
serve twenty-five persons. 


Convenience 


by Wire 


(Continued from page 84) 


and that is, “Oh, it’s too much trouble,” 
but that no longer holds good. 

You long for a tempting bite and a hot 
drink right there before the fire, and in 
these days wishes have a charming habit 
of coming true. Coffee perhaps. All 
right, the percolator again. And then 
there is the chafing dish, or perhaps you 
would like a waffle. The electric waffle 
iron usually figures largely, too, in a Sun- 
day morning breakfast or a Sunday night 
supper, for who doesn’t love waflles and 
maple syrup? 

But cooking is only a small part of the 
convenience and labor saving that comes 
over the wire. There is no better way to 
trace the mechanical advancement of the 
day than to visit your mother’s attic and 
look over the awkward and intricate 
arrangement that she used to heat the 
milk which she gave you in your baby- 
hood, and compare it with the modern 
device you employ in your own family, 
that may be used as a sterilizer as well. 

An electrically run sewing machine for 
the mother who sews for herself and her 
family is really a standard part of the 
household equipment. An electric motor 
may be used that will drive any machine, 
or an electric machine may be purchased 
that may be worth its weight in saving 
doctors’ bills. 

Now, with all these points covered, and 
the family’s comfort and convenience 
given first consideration, there are a few 
points that are more personal and indi- 
vidual of which mention should be made. 

Curl papers went out with bustles and 
high collars, but heads today are “‘sun- 
ning over with curls” just as they did in 
the nineties. Bless the electric curling 
iron! It wins all hearts. The women’s 
first, and then by means of the results it 
produces, the more obdurate masculine 
heart as well. Then, there is the warming 
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J. A. Folger & Co. 
San Francisco 















































EVER) peer oe pits : 
“COMEORT: FOR YOUR HOME 


bea ELECTRIC HALF COMPRISES; -An - 
electric oven (insulated), an electric 
~ brollersand three cooking Mo 


THE COAL HALF COMPRISES y 
oven, four cooking holes ‘and iw) 
water connections. 


COAL FOR WINTER ~ ELECTRICITY FOR SUMMER . 
OR BOTH AT ANYTIME... 


SEND FOR QESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


CHMGEE FURNACE ero 


THE T.G. ARROWSMITH CO. 
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pad that carries all the comfort of a hot J pac 
water bottle with no menace from a sud- } thr 
den flood or a slow leak. This can be | it? 
adjusted to several temperatures and 
maintains a steady warmth without any | fide 
danger of burning. Wor 

There are little heaters for little rooms, | ‘Lu 
enough warmth for the bathroom on q | was 
cold morning; and that small heater that | like 
warms the carburetor and makes the | wel 
engine start pleasantly and cheerfully on a 
a frosty day, that’s a convenience by wire | goo 
that carries an appeal straight to the mas- | afte 
culine heart. a he 

On the contrary and for an opposite | pun 
purpose, there are the fans that give relief . 
when the temperature flies out of the top 













“e 


| of the thermometer. it a 
| All of these small appliances that mean | Car 
| so much in comfort and pleasure to the = 


modern family take their current from | lool 
the lamp socket, but if you are planning | had 
or building a new home allow plenty of | he | 
outlets when you have your house wired } that 
for electricity, for the expense is much less | vibt 
than if they are added later on. An outlet - 


on the kitchen porch for ironing in sum- ]} louc 
mer and the family porch for summer } wha 
meals will prove a delight. off. 


Occasionally if too many appliances are | put 
used at the same time a fuse will blow out ‘i 


| from overloading the circuit. A perco- | hay 
lator and a toaster both have high wat- | beet 


tage so it is well to make the coffee and 


e 
Bleeding gums are the turn off the percolator before the toaster 5 
is connected. han 
° It is an excellent rule to make for your- | alm 
- danger signal | self when you install your first piece of fe 
electric equipment, to disconnect it when talk 
not in use by pulling the plug. Of course { elege 
it is quite sufficient to shut off the cur- sian 
rent, but appearances so often deceive, J gan 
resulting in ruin to the appliance from J atm 


Do you know that four persons out of every five past 
forty, according to irrefutable dental statistics, and many 
thousands younger, are afflicted with Pyorrhea? 


Has Nature warned you, with tender, bleeding gums, of : over-heating if not in an actual confla- J) talk 
Pyorrhea’s presence or coming? gration, that the disconnection at the J and 
Can you afford to take chances, to wait, when your teeth plug is the safer, surer way. “| 
and health are menaced and the odds are so overwhelm- The percolator, the teapot, the chating ? 
ingly against you? Ex. | dish and any other appliance that has an | sert« 
Go to your dentist for advice. Have him inspect your & ~~ a | attached heater should never be immersed J it, a 
gums and teeth regularly. Undoubtedly, he will tell you ~~ | in water but may be washed out. They now 
to brush your teeth, twice daily, with Forhan’s For the = — } are kept. sweet and wholesome if a soda gent 
Gums. “ag | solution is brought to the boiling point in J ‘em 
Pencsee is the foe a a | ! ~o/ | them once a week and boiled hard for five J hnes 

preeen teen Commnnn ake taserenssdeinaeemeeg-lwlpann “jij 1 | or ten minutes and this is followed by a H 
it strikes, the gums recede, the loosened teeth drop out . s/ / | thorough rinsing with cold water. : a 
or must be extracted, germs gather in pus-pockets that ~—3/ / | OF conse Gece Gic meee lalaee 
form at the roots and infection often spreads throughout ea | pieces of household electrical equipment | pull 
suaeiiaseam 7" T / | which tre mendously lighten the heavy } ing 1 


labor of running a home. but these require ] get 
separate and individual treatment. The beet 
initial investment in these cases is a mat- | for 
ter for more careful consideration, and ¢ that, 
the installation may require — speci: yo 
wiring. thou 

But these small matters of daily joy J lock 
and comfort are another affair altogether. 2008) 
They are just “by the way” and yet inf you 
many cases they furnish the ready assist- 
ance which brings a sigh of relief or 4 
joyous exclamation. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, in turn, is Pyorrhea’s foeman. 
When used in time and used consistently, it will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its progress, and, in addition, keep 
the teeth white, the gums firm, and the mouth healthy, 


It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. It is used and 
recommended by the foremost dentists. It is pleasant to 
the taste. Buy a tube today. At all druggists, 35¢ and 60c. 
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FOR THE GUMS 


eMore than a tooth paste —it checks Pyorrhea 
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a pan to help me get my bearings—I knew Af 
you hadn’t any respect for me. I fell for 
that in Allentown when you began tog “tha 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. Es 
Forhan Company, New York ie 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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of a hot J pack ice round your manner—been over 
m a sud- — three weeks now since we met there, hasn’t 
scan be | it? But as for pity—say, look here—” 
res and “I was always stiff-necked,” she con- 
10ut any | fided without giving much heed to his 
’ | words. “My mother, she used to say, 
e rooms, | ‘Lute, pride goeth before a fall.” Maw 
m on a | was a great one for sayings. But I didn’t 
iter that | like to take anything from any one, so— 
kes the well, you see—”’ 





fully on “What?” he asked. “I see about as | 
by wire | good as a man who’s fallen into a manhole | 
the mas- | after nine at night in Philadelphia. Have 


aheart, Miss Lutie, and show me where I 
opposite | punch my ticket.” 


ve relief “Oh, you know!” 

the top “Me? Not a word of it! Say, I know 
it as good as if you was speaking Siamese. 

at mean | Can’t you put it in the primer class?” 

e to the “Oh, you must—”’ She turned to him, 


nt from | looked up, blushed and looked away; he 
ylanning | had a new feeling under the pocket where 
lenty of | he kept his Waltham, and the elk tooth 


Built for lifetime service. 








Made in America of 








se wired } that swung half-way up across his vest 

uch less | vibrated from two deep breaths. | American materials by 
n outlet “No getting out of it now,” he said ina | American labor : 
in sum- | loud commanding voice. “I gotta know i 


summer | whatcha mean! I guess this is my night 
off. I don’t get the plot. You'll have to 
nces are | put in a leader.” 





















low out “IT mean,” she said, “I can’t—I can’t 
. perco- | have you give the trade to me like you’ve 
oh wat- | been doing.” | 
Tee and Ve?” he exploded. 
toaster She nodded and looked down at her of ¢ 
hands that were twisting the fringe of an ne O y es reatest 
or your- | almost-gold mesh bag. 
piece of “Mr. Myers,” she said, “I heard you 
it when | talk the first two days—your lectures was Om ores 
fF course { elegant. I knew J couldn’t compete, but 


he cur- J that didn’t worry me; but when you be- 
deceive, f- gan to pity me—I could see it, you looked 
‘e from | at me so much—and then when you didn’t 
confla- J talk—” She stopped speaking suddenly, 
at the J and Stoney covered her hands with his. 

“Little girl—’ he said a trifle thickly. 
chafing “Your line’s better’n mine,” she as- 
has an | serted a trifle stridently, “and you knew 
mersed | it, and that’s the reason you kept quiet, 

They { now isn’t it? Don’t tell me! I know 

a soda | genius when I see one!—When you make 
yoint in [| ’em laugh, you /and’em—lI can’t and you 
for five | knese it!” 
-d by a He laughed, in a new, light-tight way. 
“Say,” he said excitedly, “I know a 
s large | good joke when I see one! No, don’t you 
ipment J pull your hands away, little girl. I’m go- 

heavy } ing to hold ’em a lot and I might as well 
require | get in some practise—It’s a potatoes, 
t. The | beets, gelatine and carrots hash hereafter, f 
a mat- | for we travel together! Do you know 
n, and ¢ that, violet eyes? Do you? Say look here 
speci you had me stalled—you know it: I 
thought you didn’t like my line, and one 
ily joy | lock from you, little Goldylocks, and my 
gether. | goose was all ready for the table. But if | 
yet in| you believe in it—if you believe in it, the | | 
assist: | world will dine on vegetables in crimps! 
of or a] Say, sweetheart, you gotta like me— | By Invitation 
sweetheart, do you: Just a little? Oh, Member of 

sweetheart!” 

There is no adage to the effect that a 
Wwoman’s tears upon a man’s handkerchief 
forewarn the wandering of her hands into 
his pockets, but there should be; and 
Lutie’s tears were wiped away by the silk 


When you're tired and hungry — 
Or when you’re warm and thirsty — 


Icy-Hot is always ready to serve and satisfy you, wherever 
you may be. 


A hot lunch, or an icy-cold drink? Icy-Hot will serve you 
either to perfection. Outdoors or indoors, all year ’round, 
Icy-Hot helps you find the joy of good living by conveniently 
keeping delicious foods and delightful beverages at perfect 
temperature for finest flavor. 


Icy-Hot temperature-retaining efficiency is guaranteed — 
look for guarantee tag on each bottle. Icy-Hot is made in 
models and styles for every indoor and outdoor purpose, 
and at prices that fit every purse. Insist on the genuine 
Icy-Hot; the name is on the bottom. - 
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Illustrated catalog of all Icy-Hots free. Send today 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 


Department G, Cincinnati, Ohio 






































P 
ony triumph which had peeped coyly from the 
| breast pocket of Stoney Myers. | 
I knew FTER the tears were gone, Stonewall | —<——— 
fell for spoke. “She was right,” he confessed, | — — 
gan t0¢ “that dame who had it that love carried | ENTS HOT 24 HOURS: COLD 3 DAYS. 
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Keep that hand soft! 


“We can’t afford servants,” 
said most young married 
couples fifty years ago. “They 
cost too much in wages and 


You will find this 
monogram on many 
devices that help to 
make housework 
easy. On Edison and 
National MAZDA 
Lamps, motors that 
run domestic ma- 
chines, and electrical 
devices of many 
kinds. The letters 
G-E are more than 
a trade-mark. They 
are a symbol of ser- 
vice—the initials of 
a friend. 


food.” 


But there is no bride to- 
day who cannot afford the 
modern servants—the elec- 
tric devices that ask for no 
afternoon off, eat nothing, and 
work untiringly for an aver- 
age wage of 3 cents an hour. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











South Bend Bait 


2000.00 


FISH-PHOTO Confest 
LS 


Anyone may enter. To compete, 
catch one or several fish — photo- 
aph them, send photo to us. 
here’s no entrance fee. Contest 
now on—closes October 31st. 273 
prizes in all, totaling $2,000.00. 
Get further particulars from any 
South Bend Bait dealer by asking 
Sor our Contest Book. Tells about 
prizes, rules, etc. If there is nota 


dealer near you, write us. 
South Bend Bait Company 46 












12535 High St.,South Bend, Ind. 














Your Phonograph 
Needs NYOIIs 


Cleanest, most highly-refined oil 
for typewriters, sewing machines, 
radio equipment, bicycles, ¢ 
Lubricates, pre- 
No color, = 
Will not 













uns, etc, 
vents rust. 
stain or odor. 


iles, etc. ¢ 
of your dealer or write 


W. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 





| 
| Walter S. Gray Co., 942 Market Street, San Francisco 
| Southern Cal'forna Mus‘e Co., 808 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 








a tin cup and was led by a pup.” And 
then he explained. 

“T was hit right off,” he acknowledged 
after he finished his story of Madam Lyra. 
“Remember the time we hung up in the 
same hotel in Allentown? It was that first 
three days we began our clash—I knew 
you was class, the real thing and the baby 
for me, that morning that you wore your 
lead-set cut glass earrings down to break- 
fast. ‘Social ease,’ I says to myself when 
you give the headwaiter that pleasant, 
friendly smile and joked him i the 
coffee. And I was harderstaked—But me, 
I always was a boob! And I never dreamed 
what was making the good old prune taste 
like a worn out rubber heel, or my break- 
fast eggs as welcome as the man who col- 
lects the instalment on the phonograph. 
But believe me, Baby, I know now! Oh, 
gee, you’re sweet! Sweeter’n a banana 
flip—You gotta love me!” 


O* course, if you, reader, order things 
crisply over the telephone, or let your 
maid saunter forth in quest of your fly- 
swatters or the basket for deep frying, you 
miss the heart of the store and the part of 
the store where the blood begins to pump. 
And I pity you! But if you do wander in 
basements (and if you do, your reading 
this tale was futile if you’ve the eyes to 
read unwritten tales)—if you do wander, 
a may some day see the traveling 

yers—Lutie and Stonewall—who, side 
by side, exhibit their products in happi- 
ness and harmony, thus gaining wealth! 
And if you pause and become one with the 
entranced crowd that surrounds the stalls 
of these venders of magic things, you will 
notice that business is conducted on the 
fifty-fifty basis; that Lutie starts first, one 
time, and that her lord starts first the 
next. 

Stonewall, by the way, always eats 
potatoes mashed and he wants peas or 








string beans at every meal. 

Lutie ends each of her dinners with pie. 

But— 

“Madam,” she sings out, “may I show 
you some things about my gelatine? Cer- 
tainly the daintiest, most satisfactory 
dessert that can be served with any taste- 
ful dinner!” 

“The same old Irish spud,” he cries, a 
minute later, “but how much more allur- 
ing with the frilled pettiskirt! Even a 
baby, bawling for ice cream, couldn’t pass 
this by! One turn, Madam, and the Bat- 
tenburg’s applied!” 

The traveling folk of the road who know 
them envy them; they are known as a 
on ” 

Grand contrast.” Lutie, of the lead-set 
cut glass earrings, has class; Stonewall has 
wit, and the young person of arrows and 
wings who is so often felt if not seen, even 
in the busy basement, could tell you about 
the other thing that they both have. 

I state this, at the end of this mixed 
narrative, to prove what I said before: 
that the heart of the store lurks near the 
plainer things of ordinary every-day. 

But pshaw! You know it, for it’s so 
with the heart of life. 


“The Gift of Lung Tau”’ 
was far from the friendly token it seemed 
to be. The well-planned result of Lung 
Tau’s giving makes this story by Philip M. 
Fisher Jr. one you will remember. Watch 
for it in the July SUNSET. 
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> And Mg f iron gates cost Donovan the sum of o % 
caucus rom seventy-five cents. Stored in his garage 
ledged is a heterogeneous collection—medieval cSince 1839 
n Lyra. the Movies doors, hand-painted ceilings, tiled man- 
in the . tels, odd-shaped windows, brocades that 
at first (Continued from page 82) have graced many films, parts of gilded SSW 
[ knew “sides” of sets and properties for real stairways, bronzes, silverware and candle- 
e baby homes was born in his fertile brain. Fre- sticks of intricate design, furniture of all ISTINCTIVE 
re your quently he buys complete sets, knocked descriptions and “sides” of sets or board- ARDWARE 
break- down to him for a trifling sum just as ings. Even his awnings are made of 
if when they stand upon completion of the scraps. “IT buy remnants and scallops of ' 
easant, picture, to save the company the cost different color-combinations,” he ex- \ 
ut the of dismantling. From one picture he se- plained. “In the Pp where the cut \N 
sut me, cured window-seats and chairs uphol- and scallops meet | place an inch-and-a- 
reamed stered in rose velour, divans, wonderful _ half tubing of wood instead of the more 
le taste drapes that would cost a pretty penny if costly iron. For the arms or rods I use 
break- bought in the stores; heavy wooden doors wood-tubing which I paint and coat with 
ho 4 and scrolled iron gates for fifty cents each, ftust-dust to resemble bronze. These cost j\ 
i iron grilles, panels and scene-backs, me $5 each, but couldn’t be purchased 7 bs 
h, sections of which he uses as partitions. complete for less than $35.” } 
yanana From a defunct movie company he pur- Guarding each entrance are twin lamps O SS 
chased six truck-loads of studio properties of odd designs and shapes. Bia 
; for $15, including wall-boards at twenty- Donovan also buys a great deal of ma- AY 
things five cents each which he uses as doors and terial from junk-shops—tables, cabinets, YIN 
>t your partitions, after having made them fire-screens—which he redecorates. From | p 
ur fly- ‘antique” by rubbing the wood with the wrecking companies he secures lumber 4) ~~ . 
1g, you stone to a rough finish; odd-shaped leaded _ to build the framework and odds and ends LI \ 
part of windows which he amberizes, and door- of molding. Fire-escapes from buildings , | 
pump. knobs treated with rust-dust to give them being razed he cleverly converts into iron 
der in an aged appearance. Genuine copies of grilles. An exquisite stained-glass window 
eading medieval monastery doors, among them Now awaits placement. Once gracing a \ 
yes to a number of diamond Gothic entrances, he Los Angeles cathedral, it was purchased 
ander, bought for a dollar each; they could not for a film-scene and re-sold to Donovan 
veling be duplicated under $200. In this col- fora few dollars. . 
0, side lection are boudoir sets, scrolled iron Donovan’s initial Poorer E on his 
happi- gates that appeared in Italian settings Property was $2c00 in Liberty Bonds and 
vealth! and for which he paid $7 each, French a few hundred dollars he had saved. 
ith the doors, picture molding, spindles, slabs of Mortgaging the first lot and selling furni- 
» stalls molding which he redecorates. From ture from his own home and his mother’s 
yu will Mary Bickford he bought a number of jewels, he obtained money for building Your wife needs a key 
on the circular-top windows, the rims of which operations, adding adjoining property Oe ey cheuiious meoat 
st, one he painted orange and blue and which with money accruing from rentals of the End py nt 
st the are used to open on to the center court. houses. he lumber for his first house a —— Soe 
In his newest creation is a Gothic ceil- he bought for $200 from a wrecking com- jl a 
$ eats ing taken from a film-set, and a pullman- pany, decorating and furnishing it with of Russwin keys. 
eas OF bath with sunken shower and old amber studio props. Each of the houses, which r 
windows and gray cement floor, bought contain four and five rooms, rents for W7 
th pie. for almost nothing when a setting was $125 and $150 a month. The property, cy HETHER yon 
dismantled. The doors are hand-painted now valued at more than $25,000, is hy are building 
show and hand-carved, the entrance being a_ free from encumbrance and commands a %-. atownhouse, 
 Cer- copy of a Gothic design with a Crusader fine income for Donovan and his mother. bungalow or 
Actory in bas-relief. It is of oak, several inches Among the lessees of “Winged Victory cottage, or ae your 
taste- thick, with a tumbler lock and wrought- Gardens” are many notable picture folks present home, your dealer will be 
} iron Lendies. Both it and the scrolled and artists. Myrtle GEeBuHaRT. glad to show you the exquisite de- 
oo signs, so characteristic of Russwin 
ven a The Stone Lantern in the Garden Hardware, and to explain just 
t pass what Russwin service means. 
» Bat- (Continued from page 82) For ne on — more “ 
arranged in the foreground relates it cmpening minmeine ss Se Oe 
know subtly to the surrounding landscape. An sepium uneateagdankd a aitiaie 
as a enchanting bit of color is seen in a modern It means hardware that will ye — 
id-set lain | . The somewhat formal right, as well as look right, and that 
4 porce ain lantern e ° wll insure you against repair worries. 
Il has “standard” shape with carved top is b ; ve ae 
s and religious in its symbolism. Hardware that proudly makes the dis- 
y tinctive claim, “The economy of the 
even These lanterns are made in Japan from hoon” 
about a soft volcanic rock. The appearance of he a 
7 antiquity is easily obtained by means of be se ages ip 
nixed moss and lichen which quickly secures a reed Oe ee Siicilieaen 
fore: foothold on the rough stone surface and throughout, you can always be confi- 
ir the in a few months if frequently watered dent that the name Russwin symbolizes 
7 they present a satisfactorily aged look. security, trouble-free service and lasting 
Ps 90 In transplanting these lanterns to beauty of design and finish. 
America, what interests us is not so a 
much their symbolism or their legendary 
origin as the illusion which they create, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
nil in a proper environment, of being a part The American Hardware Corporation 
Lung of the landscape, related to the trees and - aes hie 
M rocks, unobtrusive as ornaments, yet _ ee 
* ‘ adding to our gardens something of the New York San Francisco Chicago London 
atch romance and poetry of an older land. 
Primitive type of rough stone Ciara Fassett. eo) 
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Pie a la Mode 


by Ben as he sits nursing his back, and 
which has caused him great sorrow 
because the Greek plays the wrong tunes 

“Hang it,” Ben complained, “I like a 
phonograph, but my gosh, Bill, that one’s 
terrible. I like music, but not that kind.”’ 

“You can shut the windows, can’t you?’ 
Oliver inquired, when the subject was new. 

“No, I can’t. It gets hot here. What 
| want to know is why can’t we have a 
phonograph of our own, and play what 
we want to?” 

“Because we haven't the 
Oliver said shortly. 

“T sure would like to have a phono- 
graph,” Ben continued. “Lonesome, some- 
times, sitting here.” 

“Well, we might have one some day,” 
said Oliver. 

lhe next morning, on his way into the 
parking station, Oliver stopped and 
inquired about phonographs. | he inter- 
view was short and decisive. Phonographs 
might be had, but the sum involved was 
outside the reach of an elderly man taking 
tickets for a living. 

Mr. Harmon arrived home one night 
with the Evening Globe under his arm and 
sat down with it behind the stove. Ben 
was cooking fried potatoes and liver and 
was grouchy. Oliver continued to read 
and to chuckle, much to Ben’s annoyance. 

“What ails you?” the potato fryer 
demanded. 

“Not a thing,” Oliver grinned. 

\ few weeks before, the Globe had 
announced with a flourish of headlines 
that it had secured, at huge expense, the 
sole right to reprint many of the famous 
old Oliver Harmon stories. Oliver had 
read the announcement with considerable 
interest. The Globe pleaded with its 
readers not to miss a single one of the 
stories. They were gems and one would 
be printed each day. 

When the printing began Oliver sat on 
his soap box and looked them over with a 
critical eye. He remembered them as 
old friends, come to call again. Some 
seemed very fair and some, he felt, should 
never have been published at all, then or 
now. He wondered, with mild curiosity 
how much the Globe had paid and how 
Sarah was using the money 


money,” 


Continued from page 22 


In the midst of the series, the manage- 
ment hit upon a scheme. For the pur- 
pose of stimulating the interest of its 
myriad readers, the Globe declared that 
presently it would reprint one of Oliver 
Harmon’s unfinished stories, which had 
been discovered among his effects after 
his death. In printing this uncompleted 
gem, the Globe offered half a dozen cash 
prizes to its intelligent readers, beginning 
with seventy-five dollars 

To the reader who would write the best 
ending to this unfinished story, the Globe 
would be glad to pay the elegant sum 
mentioned. Honorable mentions would 
be given persons who had tried to write a 
good ending, but had failed to catch the 
true Harmon spirit. 

It was with the editorial gentlemen to 
decide which submitted ending approached 
nearest the whimsical and unexpected 
method of the departed master. ‘The 
unfinished story, when it appeared, was 
called Pie a la Mode. That was the night 
Oliver came home and_ sat chuckling 
behind the stove. 

“You know that phonograph you’ ve 
been wanting,” he said to Ben; “I’m 
going to get it for you.” 

“How?” demanded his comrade. 

“Never mind,” said Oliver. 

Oliver read Pie a la Mode and his 
thoughts reverted to the afternoon when 
he had declared himself to Sarah. He 
recalled the scattered sheets on his writing 
table and how he had thrust them from 
him in disgust. 

“Shucks,” he said, “easy.” 

“What’ll be easy?” Ben inquired, with 
potato fork poised, but Oliver did not 
answer, 

Oliver rubbed his spectacles and asked 
himself why shouldn’t he win the prize 
and who had a better right? When he 
left home fifteen years before, Pie a la 
Mode was almost done, anyhow. He 
could have written the remaining para- 
graphs in an hour, if he had felt like it. 

He could still write them in an hour, 
he told himself. When he started to work 
with old Ben dozing, the pen felt queer in 
his fingers. He moved the lamp over to 


the edge of the kitchen table and began 
the job. Ben snored happily on, dream- 
ing of phonographs. 

The task occupied more than an hour, 
because some of the old speed had gone 
from the stiffened fingers, but the nimble 
brain was the same. Oliver finished Pie 
a la Mode, giving it the finish he had 
intended giving it fifteen years before. 

He mailed his contribution to the Globe 
and went on with his work at the parking 
station, waiting for the day when the 
prize winners would be announced. He 
even stopped at the store and inquired 
more definitely about phonographs. ‘The 
newspaper continued to print the Harmon 
stories, and announced that interest in 
its unfinished story competition was quite 
remarkable. In time, it published the 
results 

First prize in the Pie a la Mode con- 
test was won, so the Globe announced, by 
a bright young Jady named Florrie Rose n- 
blatt, who was the telephone operator in 
one of the largest department stores in 
town. Miss Rosenblatt’s effort was pub- 
lished and loudly praised. Second prize 
went to one James Caruthers, a student 
at the City College, who undoubtedly had 
a fine future in letters, as the Editor 
pointed out. A bank teller and the vice- 
president of a woman’s club won third and 
fourth cash prizes 

Oliver read the news on his soap box 
and wondered what old Ben would have 
to say on the general subject of phono- 
graphs. He hunted through the three 
columns of fine print which contained the 
names of other contenders who had missed 
the cash awards and found William Backus 
half way down the final column. 

“Well,” said Oliver, fishing a chew of 
fine cut out of his rubber pouch, “they’re 
editors and they ought to know. Still, | 
had a pretty fair idea what that finish 
ought to be.” 

A letter was at home waiting for him 
when he arrived. It urged him to sub- 
scribe to the Globe for the coming year. 
“The Editors,” it said, “enjoyed reading 
your contribution, and wish to state that 
it shows signs of literary merit. As you 
will see in tonight’s paper, your name is 
among those honorably mentioned.” 





The Westward Ho of t 


Westward Ho! The blazed trail leads 
the lumberjack, willy-nilly, toward the 
setting sun. Some hardy men from Maine 
brought the first American sawmill to 
the Pacific Coast round Cape Horn and 
began logging its huge timber with ox 
teams. ‘The industry of lumber making 
developed in pace with the needs of 
western settlement and expanded during 
the late seventies to support an off-shore 
trade with the Orient and, in limited 
amounts, with the Atlantic seaboard and 
Europe. But keen lumbermen from the 
Lake States early took the measure of the 
vast coniferous forests west of the Rockies 
as the seat of a great national industry. 


Conlinued from page 58 
While their brethren in the craft turned 
to the south, these men came west—not 
as manufacturers but as explorers, lo- 
cators and timber buyers. 

It was in the nineties that the concerted 
rush began. The end of the Lake States 
timber was plainly in sight. Men had 
learned that no forests are inexhaustible. 
The fame of the Western timber spread 
far and wide. Its procurement under 
loosely administered public land laws was 
easy enough. “Timber” cast its spell of 
easily gotten wealth upon the public mind 
and every one went in to get his share. 


e Sawmill 


Time would fail to tell of the doctors, 
lawyers, merchants and thieves who 
joined in the merry game; of the dummy 
homesteaders who stuck bird houses on 
stumps and swore to the construction of 
substantial frame buildings, or who buried 
and then dug up sacks of potatoes and 
swore to the harvesting of a crop; of the 
professional locators who filed claims for 
Nebraska school teachers and Chicago 
clerks; of the cruisers of Eastern lumber 
companies who located the best with 
shrewd eye to “logging chances” and then 
piloted waitresses, barbers, and drummers 
round the four corners of “‘their” claims. 
Everybody did it under the spell of an 
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easy “public land” conscience which ap- desiaiiien of small timber and young 
plied a standard of honesty where the growth may wipe out the chance of a new 
national domain was concerned totally forest at all. 
different from that applicable to ordinary At a lumberman’s meeting not long ago 
affairs of life. The game went merrily a Wisconsin logger who undertook to tell 
on until it was stopped by the creation of about the slashings left on his cuttings 
forest reserves under the vigorous leader- was straightway squelched by the dean 
ship of Roosevelt and Pinchot. of the West Coast delegation with the re- 
Hard upon the heels of the first timber mark that an acre of Douglas fir slashing 
grabber, often indeed directing his loca- contains more wood than any eastern 
tions, came the timber speculator, the acre ever grew. It was an apt description 
investment buyer, and somewhat later of the wastage in Western logging. Cutoff 
the real operator blocking up sawmill by 2000 miles from the principal consum- 
units. Millions of dollars of lumber-made ing regions and burdened with almost pro- 
capital, released from the Lake States, hibitive freight rates, the Western saw 
flowed into the Western forests. In 1900 mills have waged an uphill fight in trying 




















the Weyerhauser interests of St. Paul ac- 
quired a considerable part of the Northern 
Pacific Land Grant at a cost of six cents 
per thousand board feet. The large public 
land grants facilitated enormous consoli- 
dations of ownership. What with the 
abundance and exceeding cheapness of 
Western timber, the example of rapidly 
rising prices in the depleted forest regions 
of the East, the energy of men accustomed 
to large stakes and the pressure of the 
lumber-made dollars behind them, timber 
holdings have been built up in the West 
which make the lumber barons of the 
Lake States look like peanut vendors. The 
consolidation of the innumerable small 
clams went on apace until checked by 
the hard sledding which the industry 
encountered about 1912. Since the end 
of the war, it has again become active 
under the impetus of a fresh migration of 
lumber capital and mill builders from the 
waning South. Some of the larger hold- 
ings, indeed, are now breaking apart as 
the demand for operating units becomes 
more keen. 


The Keynote of Western Logging 


The manufacture of lumber on the 
Pacific Coast is the crowning glory of the 
craft. It is a kaleidoscope of vivid pic- 
tures, every one of them filled with primal 
energy and human daring—a dozen bulls 
straining on a huge redwood log down a 
corduroy road, logs flashing like meteors 
down miles of water flume, the log train 
creeping and switch-backing up a Sierra 
canon, the railway incline pitched two 
thousand feet against the sky, the “bull” 
donkey engine whose steel tentacles grip 
giant trees and yank them home like 
jackstraws, the overhead cables carrying 
tons of logs through the air—there has 
been nothing like it in the history of the 
world for sheer power, resourcefulness and 
courage. 

Power has been the keynote of Western 
logging—power and still more power. The 
immense size and weight of the timber and 
the rugged topography to be overcome 
have driven the logger to a constant quest 
for more powerful machines—from the ox 
team to the light donkey engine, then to 
the big “bull” donkey, and then to the 
electrically driven log puller. Ground 
skidding lines have been abandoned for 
overhead cables. It is a game of human 
Wits pitted against the law of gravity. 
But as the logging machinery becomes 
more powerful and efficient the wreckage 
of the forest becomes more complete. This 
is of little moment in the redwood and 
Douglas fir areas where new forests must 
in any event be grown from the sprout or 
seed; but it is of vast moment in the pine 
forests of California and Oregon where the 


to market their vast surplus of low-grade 
material. In normal times the waste of 
timber is enormous. In times of glutted 
lumber markets it is appalling. But the 
big mills must be kept going; bondsmen’s 
interest must be paid. Men are helpless 
in the grip of their own machines. And 
if today’s market is putting figures in 
the red—‘‘Hell! she’s bound to be good 
next year.” 


The Rules of the Game 


The lumbermen of the West are as 
characteristic of her spirit as the miners. 
They have outdone their Eastern sires 
in daring, in mechanical genius and bold 
finance. They are full of dynamic energy 
and optimism; nothing is impossible to 
them. They are building up west of the 
Rockies the most wonderful group of 
forest industries that the world has ever 
seen. They are playing the game with the 
forest according to the rules of the game 
which they learned back in the Lake 
States or the Southern pineries; but sheer 
vision and constructive energy are lead- 
ing many of them to see that the rules 
of the game have got to be changed. 

It was 1900 before Western lumber 
really began to force its way into the 
Eastern markets. In 1920 the three Pa- 
cific Coast States shipped over 600 mil- 
lion feet of lumber to New England and 
other far Eastern consumers. They 
shipped 644 million board feet into the 
very Lake States whose forests forty 
years ago were called inexhaustible. They 
shipped over half a billion feet of lumber 
into Illinois, formerly the front door of 
the northern pineries. And they shipped 
nearly 290 million feet into the Southern 
states from Texas to Georgia, the very 
citadel of Southern pine. 

Westward Ho! In 1905 Washington 
wrested the banner lumber cut from Wis- 
consin, but for another dozen years raced 
neck to neck with Louisiana before the 
Southern state dropped behind. In 1920 
Oregon jumped into the second place and 
California into the fifth place. The saw- 
mills are on their last great trek across 
the plains. Every year, 30 or 40 lumber 
plants in the Southern pine belt are 
closed down and junked. Every year 
sees more mills constructed in the West. 
Within another decade, Southern pine 
will practically drop out of the large 
central and Eastern lumber markets. The 
softwoods of the West are about all we 
have left. Already three-fourths of all 
the virgin timber in the country lies be- 
tween the Great Plains and the Pacific. 
The needs of a nation are driving the lum- 
ber industry beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

And so we come back to the sturdy 











Recreation 


A voyage to Hawaii on Mat- 
son ships personifies this 
word. You can enjoy deck 
golf, shuffleboard, quoits, 
brisk walks on long promen- 
ade decks, open-air danc- 
ing, or, if you want to rest 
and relax, the big social hall, 
writing room, lounge, li- 
brary, smoking room or a 
deck chair awaits your 
pleasure. 


After five and a half or 
six perfect days at sea 
comes Hawaii, the land of 
sport. Here you will find 
surf-riding and bathing in 
wonderful always-warm sea 
water. There are verdure- 
bordered mountain trails; 
two fine golf courses; 
Kilauea Volcano’s lake of 
fire; ideal highways with 
unsurpassed § panoramas. 
Hawaii is cool in summer. 


Our ships sail every Wednesday 
from San Francisco for Honolulu, 
and every 35 days from Seattle. 


MATS ON 


PF Reraane 


) COMPANY 


118 Market Street, San Francisco 
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A telephone 


In your face to face contacts 
with people, your appearance, your 
bearing and many other things help 
you to make the right impression. 
But in your telephone contacts 
there is only ore thing by which 
you can be judged—your speech. 


An effective telephone person- 
ality is to-day a business and social 
asset. Everybody appreciates the 
person who speaks distinctly and 
pleasantly, neither too fast nor too 
slow, with a clear enunciation of 
each word, with lips facing the 
mouthpiece and speaking into it. 
In business, this is the telephone 
personality which induces favorable 
action on the part of the listener. 
To the salesman it may mean the 
difference between an order and 
no order; between an interview 
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Keep Young 
=| and Attractive! 


The world’s greatest facial remedy 
willrestore ruined complexions to the 
*| beauty and purity of youth. 


: muddy, sallow skin, or any blemish 
on or under the skin, you need 








These marvelous beautifiers of the complexion and skin are 
wonderfully effective, and are absolutely safe and Harmless. 
The prescription was first used 36 years ago by Dr. Campbell, 
and he has made countless thousands of women and men 
happy in the possession of a pure, spotless complexion. 
Mailed in plain cover on receipt of $1.00, from 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept 46, Kens. Sta., Brooklyn, N.Y.C. | Wy 


Sold at all Owl, Liggett’s, and all live drug stores 


IF YOUR blood is impure, if you | § 
have pimples, freckles, wrinkles, | 
blackheads, redness of face or nose, | 


personality 


granted and an interview refused. 


Curiously enough, people who 
are careful to make themselves ef- 
fectively heard and understood 
face to face, often disregard the 
need for effectiveness in their tele- 
phone speech. Perhaps they shout, 
perhaps they mumble, perhaps they 
hold the mouthpiece far from their 
lips. And frequently they never 
realize that their carelessness has 
defeated the purpose of their talk. 


The Bell System maintains for 
telephone users the best facilities 
that science, modern equipment, 
skilled operation and careful man- 
agement can bring to telephone 
speech. But these facilities can be 
fully effective only when they are 
properly used. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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Panama ‘freighter steaming up Chesa- 
peake Bay. Her story is only half told. 
It costs probably $16 per thousand feet 
to load and transport her cargo of lumber 
from Puget Sound to the Chesapeake, 
and doubtléss at least $3 more to re- 
ship by rail to the average point of use. 
As you hark back to the days when these 
far Eastern communities had a lumber 
supply at their very doors, as you realize 
what a freight bill of $19 a thousand 
means to the workman who wants to build 
a home or the farmer who needs a new 
barn, the truth sinks in that the cost of 
transportation is the true measure of 
forest depletion. What boots a billion 
trillion feet of standing timber if it costs 
more to ship lumber to the man who wants 
it than the stuff is worth at the sawmill 
where it was made? And we know full 
well that distributing costs and retailers’ 
profits pyramid on top of that $19 a 
thousand feet. 


The Ultimate Consumer 


The people of the United States paid 
$250,000,000 in 1920 for lumber transpor- 
tation. That sum moved, 2,000,000 car- 
loads an average distance of 485 miles. 
In the space of 6 years the average lumber 
haul had increased 37 per cent. New York 
and Pennsylvania, both premier lumber 
manufacturing states in their day, now 
import 80 per cent of the forest products 
they consume and pay over $20,000,000 
each year apiece in lumber freight bills. 
Eighty per cent of the lumber cut is con- 
sumed east of the Rockies; and 45 per 
cent is consumed east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio rivers. With every 
fresh migration of the sawmills—west or 
south—the average lumber haul has 
lengthened; the average freight bill has 
risen; the average consumer has paid the 
score. 

Reason enough then that the cost of 
lumber to the average American user has 
more than doubled in the last 12 years. 
Reason enough that the per capita con- 


| sumption of lumber fell from 516 board 


feet in 1906 to 316 feet in 1920, or less 
than it was in 1870; that many needed 
homes have not been built, that many 


_ essential farm improvements have not 





been provided. The timber famine is not 
a distant or hypothetical thing. It is here. 

And why? Why, with from 40 to 60 
per cent of forest land in many of our 
Eastern States, are we confronted with 
a shortage of timber? Because it is soil 
without a crop. Because the rules of the 
lumber game divorced the industry com- 
pletely from any concern for the land 
which it temporarily exploited. Because 
the sawmills passed on and the land left 
behind them 1s bankrupt. 

Every woodsgoer has heard the lumber- 
jack’s ringing shout “Timber,” warning 
that a tree is about to fall. ‘Timber’ 
needs to be shouted over the Jength and 
breadth of the Pacific Slope. Our wonder- 
ful virgin forests are coming down. ‘Two 
hundred thousand acres of them are felled 
every year. That is necessary and right; 
but is it to be the end as it has been in 
the Lake States? Is the Pacific Coast to 
have its few decades of teeming ]umber 
camps and sawmill towns and well paid 
forest labor and then fade out of the 
picture? Or will it with true Western 
energy and codperation build some- 
thing more stable and lasting, a scheme 
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of things that grows timber along with 
the cutting of it, a forest policy that will 
preserve in some measure the vast bene- 


fits derived from one of the greatest | 


natural resources of the West? 

A third or more of the timber on the 
Pacific Slope is in the National Forests. 
They represent the most constructive and 


positive step that the United States has 


taken to stop the waste and destruction 


wrought by lumbering under the old rules | 
of the game. Their creed is not production | 


but stability. Their cut of stumpage is 
held down to what they can replace. 


Their old timber is being harvested as | 
there is need for it; but young trees are | 


growing up round the stumps. Stand 
by the National Forests in the West, 


and they will stand by us. As far as their | 


resources, permanently sustained, can 


meet the needs of the Pacific Slope, her | 
fruit growers and bungalow builders will | 
not have to stand on the docks waiting | 


for freighters laden with Siberian pine. 
But the National Forests are not 
enough. Extend them, as they should be 
extended, to cover all the public lands in 
the Western States and Alaska which will 
render their best service by growing 
timber—still they are not enough. There 
are millions of acres of patented land on 
the Pacific Slope which will produce noth- 
ing but timber. We must protect every 
acre of that land from fire. We must tax 
it in accordance with the long-time nature 
of its only possible crop. We must 


recognize an obligation running with its | 


ownership to keep it at work growing 
trees. We must change the rules of the 
lumber game; but no less must we change 
the rules of the public’s game with the 
lumbermen. 


The Leaven at Work 


Within the last year companies which 
control over a third of the redwood lands 


in California have adopted a definite | 


program of reforestation. Other redwood 
owners are considering the same course. 
The Fruit Growers Supply Company is 
putting into effect on its Sierra pine lands 
a system of conservative cutting and pro- 
tection of young growth comparable to 
that employed on the National Forests. 
The leaven is at work. Business men are 
realizing the earning power of forest land 
no less than the earning power of a saw- 
mill. Progressive lumbermen of the 
Northwest have been leaders in organizing 
cooperative protection against forest fires 
and insects. They have been leaders in 
advocating advanced legislation at Wash- 
ington. The time is ripe. The West has 
an unparalleled opportunity to create a 
scheme of forest use of far greater and 
more lasting value than the best that the 
East has ever done. “Timber” is a call 
for leadership and coéperation. 

From her placers and virgin rock Cali- 
fornia has mined the price of many a 
king’s ransom, and from her virgin forests 
she may mine many a king’s ransom more. 
But the gold can never be mined a second 
time. The forests are different. They 
can be mined, leaving devastation, or 
they can be so harvested as to be always 
renewed, and continuously producing 
wealth. In the quarter of a century that 
has passed since the first issue of SUNSET 
appeared the lumber industry has made 
enormous strides, but it has in the main 
pursued the same path that it followed in 











Except the eyes, 
no factor in beauty 
counts for more 
than white teeth 


No Excuse Now 


For dingy film on teeth 


A way has been found to combat film 
on teeth, and millions of people now use 
1 

A few years ago, nearly all teeth were 
coated more or less. Today those dingy 
coats are inexcusable. You can prove 
this by a pleasant ten-day test. 


Film ruins teeth 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. Then it forms the basis of dingy 
coats which hide the teeth’s natural luster. 


Film also holds food 


Dental authorities the world over now 
endorse this method. Leading dentists 
everywhere are urging its adoption. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits which may other- 
wise cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize acids whith 
cause tooth decay. ‘ 

Old-time tooth pastes, based on soap 


and chalk, had just 





substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Millions 
of germs breed in it. 


enamel. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 
Pepsodent curdles the film and re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. 
Its polishing agent is far softer than 
Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 


opposite effects. 

It polishes the teeth, 
so film adheres less 
easily. 

Thus Pepsodent 
does, in five great 








They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. No ordinary tooth paste effec- 
tively combats it. So, despite all care, 
tooth troubles have been constantly 
increasing, and glistening teeth were rare. 


New methods now 


Dental science has now found two effec- 
tive film combatants. Their action is to 
curdle film and then harmlessly remove 
it. Years of careful tests have amply 
proved their efficiency. 

A new type tooth paste has been created, 
based on modern research. These two film 
combatants are embodied in it for daily 
application. The name of that tooth 
paste is Pepsodent. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 





ways, what never 
before was so successfully done. 


Used the world over 


Now careful people of fifty nations are 
using Pepsodent, largely by dental advice. 
You can see the results in lustrous teeth 
wherever you look today. To millions of 
people it has brought a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film coats dis- 
appear. 

In one week you will realize that 
this method means new beauty, new pro- 
tection for the teeth. Cut out the coupon 
now. 








10-Day Tube Free ” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 42, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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Out-of-Door 


Summer 


There are other silk stockings as 
light, as cool and as well made, but 
there are none more beautiful than 


= Onyx Pointex 


at 


“Onyx'' Hosiery Inc. 


+ 

















NAME AND PORTRAIT is the best known shoe 

rade Mark in the world. It stands for the highest 
standard of quality, style and workmanship at the 
lowest possible cost. 


W. LE, DOUGLASshoes are actually demanded year after 
year by more people than any other shoe in the world 


BECAUSE W. L. Douglas for forty-six years has been 
making surpassingly good shoes. The smart styles are 
the leaders everywhere. When you are looking for the 
best shoes for your money examine W. L. Douglas $7.00 
and $8.00 shoes. They are exceptionally good value for 
the price. WEAR W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES AND SAVE MONEY. 


$5$6°758.&59 SHOES isiomin 
e e e e e & WOMEN 
1852 NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 

Aucust | shoedealerscan supply you with W.L. 
Douglas shoes. If not convenient to 
callatoneof our 116storesin the large 
cities, ask your shoe dealer for W. L. 
Douglas shoes. Protection against 
unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
by the name and price stamped on 
thesole of every pair before the shoes 
leave the factory. Refuse substitutes. & $5.00 
The prices are the same everywhere. i 


W L_DOUGLAS IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR BOYS’ SHOES 
AT7 YEARS OFAGE VICINITY WRITE FOR CATALOG. Uy, i 

TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town handles W. L. Douglas : 

shoes, write today for exclusive rights to handle this quick-selling, wl President 

quick turn-over line. 118 Rdg Sy 






































the older fields of its activity. Now it 
has the opportunity to become a perma- 
nent factor in the economic life of the 
State. The next twenty-five years should 
make history of a different kind. 

Westward the sawmills follow their 
star of destiny. It hangs now above the 
green Sierras and Cascades, close by the 
western sea. May it halt its course and 
stand forever in place as the pole star of 
forest industry. 





The Accom plice 


(Continued from page 31) 


“There,” announced the doctor, 
straightening up. ‘‘Won’t bother you 
much now.”’ He took up his cold cigar 
and slowly waved a flaming splinter of oak 
across its charred end, puffing out great 
clouds of smoke. “Sure you didn’t break 
Tom’s head? I’m a doctor, not a de- 
tective, so I’m not asking you why you 
hit him. But if he needs attention some- 
body ought to know it.” 

“He'll get over it.” Ran Hewson’s 
voice rasped. “All J ask is he gives me 
time to get away.” He pulled down his 
coat sleeve and turned toward the door. 

“How are you getting along at the 
hotel, son?” asked Chandon easily. “I 
always felt you were at your best among 
the logs; you’ve handled crews of men too 
well to be satisfied as a hotel clerk. A 
man’s work for a man, Randolph.” 

“T quit today.” The youth backed in 
the direction of the door, stopped sud- 
denly, dug into a pocket. “Pay you. 
Nearly forgot—” 

“So you quit today,” the doctor echoed. 

‘Never liked it. But it gave me a chance 
to—” He left the sentence suspended, 
seeming to have some trouble finding his 
money. 

“To what?” prompted the doctor. 

“‘Nobody’s business!” retorted the boy 
defiantly, glaring hard. But his eyes 
could not continue to meet the clear gaze 
of the older man. 

“You are right, it’s nobody’s business. 
I shouldn’t be asking. But what about 
the Houseman Lumber Company? Didn't 
they offer you a job when you were down 
at Harkness two weeks ago? 

“Yes, they did.” Ran held a stubborn 
silence, the big fingers of his uninjured 
hand working nervously. How to get 
away! The doctor seemed to hold him 
somehow; something about the man. No 
time to be lost—get out—drive swiftly 
through the night—escape the disclosures 
the morning would bring—they’d never 
see him again. He took a couple of steps 
backward and put his hat on his head. 

“Did the company boat come up from 
Harkness, Ran?” Chandon inquired with 
interest. 

“Last night.” After a short pause he 
added: ‘‘Sent me word again. Biggest 
mill in the state. Chance for a foreman 
job.” 

‘Splendid!’ exclaimed the doctor. 
“You quit at the hotel and—” He left 
the sentence for Ran to pick up, which he 
did: 

“Packed up. In my Ford.” He peered 
at the doctor, suddenly filled with suspi- 
cion, but the other’s smooth face showed 
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only polite interest. “I aint going on that 
boat. Never planned to.” Defiance 
blazed up hotly at the realization of how 
much he had talked, of how much time he 
was wasting. He reached the door. 

“What then?” 

At the doctor’s quiet question he 
wheeled round. ‘‘Nobody’s business!’’ he 
cried. “Say, looka here, doctor! You try- 
ing to get me to tell that I—” He caught 
himself, closed his lips tightly. 

“No, Ran, only what you want to tell.” 

“Tell nothing! Talked too much 
a’ready. But I’ll be gone—” there was 
a touch of bravado in his tone now— 
“and where nobody’ll find me, before 
morning. The stuff’s still in my car, if 
you want to know. I can get away, all 
right. If Pepper hadn’t butted in I’d— 
I’d—” There was a constriction in his 
throat. 
damn snooper!”’ 


FRESH sweep of wind caused the oak 
limb to creep against the side of the 


“Wish I’d hit him harder, the | 





house. At the resultant deep and startling | 


moan the youth’s head whirled about. 
“My big oak tree, Ran,” the doctor 
allayed his fears. “One limb is on rather 
familiar terms with the house; notice it 
when the wind blows. Wind won’t affect 
the high stage of the river, however, when 
the power house opens the flood gates. 
And it won’t affect the leaving time of the 
Houseman boat to get through Snag 
Channel on the high water. They haven’t 
changed the time have they, Ran?” 
“No. Eleven o’clock.” 


“Just an hour and a half,” mused the | 


doctor aloud, studying his watch dial in- 
tently. ‘Only chance a man would have 
to get to Harkness except by a long hard 
trip over a roundabout road. One reason 
we're still a country town, Ran; we’re too 
much cut off from the world. Too far up 
the river for boats and too up-and-down 
for railroads. Not that I want Outlook 
to change; I’ve been satisfied with the 
town for a good many years; if I wasn’t I 
wouldn’t be here. 
made this valley for a slow, backward 


The Lord must have | 


little town like Outlook, full of regular 


folks and satisfactory friends. But it 


doesn’t always offer the best opportuni- | 
”” 


ties for young men. 


He raised his eyes to meet the sullen, | 


suspicious gaze of Randolph Hewson and 


suggested amiably: “If you should decide | 
to catch that boat I'll see that your car | 
and anything else you leave behind are | 


taken care of until I hear from you.” 
“Aint going on that boat I tell you!” 
said Rana little wildly. He was finding it 
dificult to be hard and ungrateful, but he 
must. “I got another plan. Tom Pepper 
done his damnedest to spoil things for me, 
and—and you’re trying something too. 


But I’ll make my getaway like I fixed to | 


at first. Difference is, I won’t go to the 
same place, that’s all.” 

He strode in short tangents about the 
room, undecided, strangely perturbed 
over the doctor’s disconcerting lack of 
curiosity. He had braced himself to 
evade, to refuse to answer direct ques- 
tions—and the doctor talked only of that 
job. Instead of feeling relief in escaping 
this ordeal, he was plagued by a persistent 
misgiving that, in addition to Pepper’s 
interference—which may have been acci- 
dental—some other detail of his plan had 
slipped. Hot suspicion burned in his 
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SPUR TIE 
Four-in-Hand 
All tied for you—no 
wrinkles—slip on and off 
with ease—all for $1 00 
Sold by dealers whoL.an- 
dle the Spur ‘lie Bow 








BULL-DOG 
SUSPENDERS 
75¢ & UP 





STYLE INSURANCE 


OU are surely in style if you choose the 
Spur Tie Bow. The bow tie’s the thing 
this season and the Spur’s the bow of bows 
A single dollar bill will bring you two Spur Tie 
Bows—50c each—at any dealers. A host of 
designs to choose from. 
ALL TIED FOR YOU! 
—by hand, far better than you'd tie yourself. Keep 
their shape all day long. For downright style and value 
they simply can't be beat 
Accept no substitution for the Spur Bow. Others imitate 
but do not equal. The Spur Bow has exclusive features 
Insist on the genuine. The name ‘Spur ‘is plainly stamped 
on every tie. 
If your dealer will not supply you send $1.00 for two; 
50c. for one: specifying size (large or small), color 
reference and whether elastic band or slip-on-grip. 
LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE 
HEWES & POTTER On the Pacific Coast, 


PAUL B. HAY 
Boston, Mass. 120 Battery Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 





Send for 
Style Book D 


Pat. Feb 3,1903 


BULL DOG 
GARTERS 
5SO¢ 


BULL-DOG 


“THE dealer who sells you your Spur Ties will show you Bull-Dog 

Suspenders and Garters, guaranteed 365 days’ wear—Vestoff Sus- 
penders worn out of sight ‘neath the shirt and Bull-Dog Belts noted for 
their style and value. Write for style booklet on all Bull-Dog Products 
and the Spur Tie—Bow and Four-in-Hand. 


BULL-DOG BELTS 


_ 


*412°@UP THE BUCKLE THAT WILL NOT SLIP 
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Dodson 


Bird 


Houses 





Purple Martin House 
Martins feed on winged 
insects, especially the 
mosquito One martin 
will eat a thousand a 
day, and _a_ colony, 
hundreds of thousands. 
Cottage style, cypress, 
“the wood eternal, 

painted green and white, 
28 compartments. To 
go on pole. 26x27x31 
inches. Price $16.00. 
Other styles up to $78. 


pests. 


hundreds. 
Kankakee. 





mosquitoes! 
scientifically built, to last season 
after season, designed by a bird 
lover who is recognized as an 
authority, can only be bought 
from Mr. Dodson. 
them everywhere, by tens, by 
Order direct from 


803 Harrison Ave. 


A Hobby that pays 


Attract the song birds NOW— 
for this year’s nestings. 
will protect your trees and 
shrubs and gardens from insect 
Even will destroy the 
Bird houses 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC. 
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\ 4 Great Crested 
Flycatcher 

The fly catcher is ene 
tirely insectivorous. His 
work is always helpful. 
Strikingly original, this 
house may be placed on 
a pole, or hung. 
white pine. Green. Size 
15x11x8 inches. Price 
$3 50 With copper 
roof, $4.50. } 


They 





Wren House 
Wrens eat grasshoppers, 
beetles, caterpillars, spi- 
ders and mosquitoes. 
aod ef will catck six 
hundred insects a day. 
Of fir wood with cypress 
shingles and copper cop- 
ing. Four compart- 
ments Green. To hang 
28 in. high. 18 in. 
diameter. Price $6.00. 


You see 


Kankakee, III. 








FREE information on many 

different houses in 
Mr. Dodsom's fascinating book- 
fet, “Your Bird Friends and 
How to Win Them.” gladly, 


More of my bird houses 
are in use each year 

take joy in knowing 
each one is home for a 





‘ sent upon request Forty years birds 
loving study of the birds has 
: completed it. ‘ 
Write to Mr Dodson. He will 
advise on attracting the birds to 
pal home wherever you live! 
arge estate or city garden. 


* 





rad of happy song 


eats: 


President, American ~ 
Audubon Association 








See what she birds eat! 





Dodson Famous Sparrow Trap, Guaranteed to Remove this Pest, $8.00 


™@—>LEARN HOW TO 


















You, too, can do 
exactly "what over 50,- 
000 other men and 
women have done safely 
—reduce where you 
= want—when you 
want —by my proven method. 
Used and endorsed by many doc- 
tors. No medicines, no exercises, 
no starving. The ugly fat comes 
off at the rate of several pounds a 
week in the spots you yourself want 
to reduce. Troubles such as rheu- 
matism, constipation, stomach dis- 
orders, intestinal gas and nervous- 
ness usually disappear because the 
blood circulates freely throughout 
the body as the reduction takes 
place. 

Write today for my book for 
men and women, which is thor- 
oughly illustrated. It reveals my 
guaranteed fat reducing secret. So 








positive am I 
that I can on | you that for only a limited time, I will 


mail postpaid absolutely free and without any 
obligation, a copy to those who write at once. 


Dr. THOMAS LAWTON 


Dept. 223 120,,;West 70th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Whittemore's 
Shoe Polishes 
ARE SUPERIOR 


LEATHERS 


*“ 
WHITTEMORE BROS. Corp, 
BUSTOR.MASS.US-A. 


Only one of the many Whittemore 


Superior Polishes and Cleaners to 


keep shoes looking new. 











brain. The doctor—was he baiting a 
trap? 

Doubt, perplexity, a little fear held him 
in that room, kept him from making good 
his intention, his threat, to leave. ‘lime 
was passing, this delay might mean— 
And still he did not go. He reminded 
Doctor Chandon, watching him covertly, 
of a big healthy animal used to wide 
spaces suddenly aware of imprisoning 
bars. 

“Plans sometimes go wrong, Ran,”’ the 
doctor counseled. 

“Maybe they do,” cried the boy, “but 
they aint going to from now on! I fig- 
ured on everything, took care of every de- 
tail. Lights out at half-past eight sharp, 
streets black as hell, a clear path out of 
town and nobody wise until morning—” 

“And Pepper butted in,” murmured 
— as Ran paused. “Unexpected, 
eh! 

“Yeah, J’ll say it was! Couldn’t figure 
on a thing like that could I? With him 
down and me cut, I saw how I was going 
to lose—going to lose my ten-hour head 
start. I heard somebody coming through 
the dark.” His mouth tightened; a 
baffled look came into his eyes. “Except 
for this damn cut, doctor, I’d_ have 
dragged him into the grass and gone 
ahead—” He stopped, clicked his teeth 
hard together, made a gesture of resigna- 
tion. “Couldn’t tell how bad it was— 
bled a lot; he had a knife or some tool 
sticking out of his pocket. Didn’t use it, 
but I came down on it hard in the mixup.” 

Ran raised his eyebrows, stood alert 
while steps sounded faintly. They passed; 
he pulled his hat lower. 

“Put this in your pocket, son,” the 
doctor advised, taking up the crumpled 
bill Ran had left on the table. “When 
you get settled—down river—after things 
blow over, write me about yourself and 
your work.” Again he consulted his 
watch. “Nine-forty; an hour and twenty 
minutes until eleven.” 

“Tell you I aint going on that boat!” 
Ran fumed with undisguised hostility. 
“T aint a baby to be told—” 

“Did I ever tell you, Ran,” interposed 
the older man gently as he slipped the 
folded money into the boy’s coat pocket, 
“what a fine baby you were twenty- 
three years ago? Nine pounds, and as 
handsome and healthy a youngster as ever 

saw.” 

Rey?” 

Twenty-three, towering almost a head 
taller than the doctor, bronzed, muscular, 
thoroughly masculine, Ran Hewson, erst- 
while timber foreman, at present a fugi- 
tive, found himself helpless to combat the 
doctor’s words. 

“If your mother had lived, Rannie,” 
Chandon went on softly, “you’d not be so 
eager to run off and hide in the mountains. 
You’d have her side to think about— 
what she would say to your skipping out 
alone like this, running away—” 

“You’re trying to stop me!” Ran broke 
in with a sharp recurrence of suspicion. 
He grasped the doorknob. “But you 
can’t. I’m going. After tonight—” 

But the doctor was listening beyond the 
room. The youth’s ears caught the sound. 
Then the gate clicked, and Ran darted a 
wild, terrified look at his companion, the 
look of a pent forest beast. Steps ap- 
proached the house—they were hurrying. 

Chandon faced about quickly, caught 
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the young man’s arm as-Ran darted past 
him. “Go upstairs, first door. Stay there, 
keep quiet, and listen. No matter what 
happens, if you do as I say and trust me, 
I'll see if I can help you. 

The panicky boy glanced swiftly at the 
windows, at the door leading to the kit- 
chen, through which he should be passing 
at that moment, and then at the stairway 
that was let into the ceiling of the room. 
His impulse to escape from the house, 
bolt into the dark, was checked by the 
doct or’s steadying grip on his arm, by the 
doctor’s steadying eyes that held and 
assured his. The big youth nodded his 
answer to the question in the physician’s 
face, and a feeling of shame at his disre- 
spect, his ungratefulness toward this even- 
tempered champion who did not know his 
crime but who offered his house as a sanc- 
tuary, made his cheeks burn. 

He tried to put into a hurried hand- 
shake what he could not express in words, 
and as a quick rap sounded on the door 
panel, ran hastily and softly up the short 
flight of stairs. The doctor removed the 
evidences of his professional work and 
went to the door. 


OCTOR CHANDON concealed what- 
ever surprise he felt when a girlish 
figure pushed into the room. Her face 
was flushed, her loosely coiled hair pleas- 
ingly disarranged; in her big brown eyes 
burned a question. She flashed a quick 


glance about the semi-lighted room, 
caught her breath and said rapidly: 
“Rannie Hewson’s_ hurt, doctor. 


Wounded! I—I thought he might come 
here—when I saw that car out front I was 
sure—” 

he doctor took the girl’s two hands in 
his. “Sit down, Margie,” he said placidly, 
and led her to the big chair before the fire- 
place. She sank into it and he stood look- 
ing down at her affectionately, observ- 
antly, and with an expression of pleased 
surprise struggling to break through his 
gravity. She was another of his “babies;” 
he knew her, regarded her as he might 
have known and regarded an _ only 
daughter. Her twenty-year history was 
known to him intimately; he had watched 
her grow from a babe to gawky adoles- 
cence, from bony awkwardness to rounded 
womanhood. 

She was a vivid little thing, a beautiful 
girl, just up to his chin; but in his eyes her 
physical attractions were but a part of her 
charm. Margie Sherrill had brains in her 
pretty head, and a dauntless spirit that 
had long ago won his quiet admiration. 
Left motherless several years before, she 
had taken up her fight for a small-town 
living on the staff of the Outlook Weekly 
Argus, where she now performed a share 
in practically every operation in the pro- 
duction of the paper. 

She was breathing easier now, and the 
doctor asked: “Nothing serious, is it, 
Margie?” 

“T don’t know, doctor. The blood—” 
She shivered slightly. “I was coming 
home a little late from the office and heard 
a scuffle in the dark. I was frightened, 
naturally. Somehow, with the lights all 
out, it seemed as though they didn’t want 
anybody to hear them—they didn’t say a 
word. peer one of them fall, and after 
a silence I called out, and then a car 
roared—the engine had been left running 
—and drove off ina hurry. I went on and 
—I almost stumbled over Tom Pepper. 
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FA 
5 Big HANES 


Features 


1 Hanes large, roomy armholes taped in- 

stead of turned under. Can’t curl or rip—but 
a friction-free surface that really wears. 

2 Hanes webbing belt guaranteed 2-thread 
elastic webbing instead of single thread, gives 
more elasticity and greater strength. Spe- 
cially sewed to prevent tears and rips. 

Hanes closed crotch is cut and stitched in 
a special way that really keeps it closed. That 
means added hot-weather comfort. 

Hanes crotch lap buttons sewed on the 
seam. Won’t come off. 4 thicknesses of ma- 
terial instead of customary 2. No patch used. 
Hanes wide, full-length knees cut so as to 
give greatest freedom without binding or 
creeping up the leg, 


“HANES” 
is a hit 
in athletic unions! 


ALK about summer underwear—climb into “Hanes” at 

$1.00 and get the biggest athletic union suit value you ever 
had handed out! Every garment is backed by the nationally 
known “Hanes” guarantee. 


Full Cut 
ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 


From the quality of the long-wearing nainsook, right down 
to the last stitch, you’ve got comfort and workmanship and 
service that never before has been sold at a dollar! 


Put “Hanes” in comparison for generous full size; for re- 
inforced strain-points; for extra-strength-elastic webbing; for 
buttons sewed to stay on; for buttonholes that last the life of 
the garment! Compare “Hanes,” we tell you, and know what 
you buy for $1.00! 

“Hanes” is also made for little fellows from 2 to 16 years, 


in sizes 20 to 34. 


HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely—every thread, stitch and button. 
We guarantee to return your money or give you a 
new garment if any seam breaks. 


If your dealer can’t fit you with 
“Hanes”? Underwear, write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Nont Winter Wear Kanes Winter Undrwtar 
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USE IT IN THE MORNING 


blisters and sore spots, 


Tg it in the Foot-Bath. 
Use ALLEN 


their foot troubles. 


the United States Army and Navy during the war. 
Trial package and a Foot-Ease Walk- 
ing Dollsent FREE. Address 

ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N.Y. 
“In a Pinch use Allen's Foot-Ease” 


And walk all day in comfort. It takes the friction 
from the shoe. For corns, bunions and callouses, 
At night, after excessive dancing, or walking ee 


’S FOOT-EASE for hot, tired, 
aching, swollen, smarting, tender, perspiring feet. 


Those who use Allen’s FooteEase have solved 


Over 1,500,000%pounds of powder for the Feet were used by 
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ALLEN’S 


FOOT =EASE 


The Antiseptic, 
Healing Powder 






Sold by Drug 
and 
Department 
Stores 
everywhere. 





Shake It in 
Your Shoes 


Use It in 
Your 


Foot-Bath 






















Tint 
Gray Hair 
Safely 


DON'T accept gray hair. At small 
expense and with perfect safety 
tint it to natural shades of 
golden, brown or black. Be sure! 
Be safe! Use Brownatone — time 
tested and reliable—guaranteed 
absolutely harmless to hair, scalp 
and skin. Without fuss or muss 
restore almost immediately the 
exact color and youthful beauty 
of your graying hair. Brownatone 
is easy to apply. It will not rub 
off and cannot be detected. Unaf- 
fected by shampooing or other 
hair treatment. Send 10c today for 
trial bottle and be convinced. On 
sale everywhere—50c and $1.50. 

The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 
330 Coppin Bidg., Covington, Ky. 
Canada Address: Windsor, Ont. 


BROWNATONE 


Tints Gray Hair Any Shade 


NaTone L ted Shampoo cleanses and 
beautifies. At dealers or direct, 50c per bottle. 














For coarse pores 
F:LIZABETH ARDEN 


famous specialist in the care 
of the skin, prescribes VENE- 


TIAN PORE CREAM. A 
greaseless astringent cream that 
closes open pores and corrects 
their laxness. Tones the skin 
cells, keeps the skin healthy and 
fine-textured, $1.00. 

Write to Elizabeth Arden de- 
scribing your skin; she will send you 
personal advice for its care, and also 
a copy of her book, “The Quest of 
the Beautiful,’’ describing how to 
use the Muscle-Strapping Skin- 
Toning method at home. 


Elizabeth Arden 


673-0 Fifth Ave., New York 
San Francisco, 233 Grant Avenue 
London, 25 Old Bond St. 


f Paris, 255 Rue St. Suan 


Dea ies a. al — ee 


























‘ he’d made. 


“T didn’t know who it was then, and | 
ran to get Walt Derby. Walt took him 
into his house. I went along—a story for 
the paper. Tom Pepper said—he said 
Rannie had knocked him out. There was 
blood—Walt found drops of blood leading 
away—to where Rannie’s car had stood.” 

Doctor Chandon patted her shoulder. 
“Don’t worry, my dear, a small hurt often 
bleeds a great deal.” 

“But maybe—maybe it isn’t small! 
Tom Pepper had a chisel in his pocket; he 
thinks Rannie hit against it. And—oh, 
I felt sure he would be here.” 

The doctor’s restraining hand kept her 
from rising. “Tell me about Pepper,” he 
urged. 

“He won’t talk much, he’s too angry. 
All he will say is that Rannie tried to kill 


“He didn’t say why, did he?” 

“He wouldn’t answer my questions.” 

“Well, Ran didn’t kill him 

“But he certainly spoiled his looks.” A 
half-thrill of pride was in her tone. 

“And then Ran skipped out, you say.” 

“Yes, doctor, I’m afraid he’s gone. [— 
I—have you seen him today? He has 
been so different. Do you think he has 
done something he shouldn’t? You know 
how bashful he is, too much for his own 
good, but this was worse. He choked 
over his words when I spoke to him at 
noon. He acted so busy and—and myste- 
rious. When the town went dark all of a 
sudden I felt certain something would 
happen it has!” 

“Tt will make a good story for the 
Argus,” the doctor pointed out seriously. 
“Too bad you didn’t have a chance to 
interview Ran too. You ought to get—” 
His side glance under shielding eyelids 
saw with approval the flush that rose to 
the girl’s cheeks. But he must not bait 
her too much now. 

“Do you believe that I—” Margie 
gasped, and found herself floundering. 
“T didn’t think about the paper when | 
heard who—’ 

The doctor sat down facing her. “Of 
course, Margie, of course,” he said sooth- 
ingly. ‘You were interested, but not as a 
reporter. Tell me, my dear, just why Ran 
took that clerk’s job at the hotel.” 

The girl’s eyes clung to her hands in her 
lap. “I thought just as you do, doctor, 
that he was wasting himself on such work. 
But I know why he did it—he—he wanted 
to be—near me. He wouldn’t admit it,” 
she hurried on; “‘wild horses couldn’t drag 
it out of him, he’s so bashful, but I know 





it. 

“T had a suspicion, myself,” the doctor 
told her. “And what else?” 

“He wanted to wear good clothes and 
improve himself—he told that to others. 
And he wanted money; not wages, but a 
lot of money all at once. He told me so. 
I think—I think he is better in the woods 
or in a mill—he’s such a splendid—” 

Doctor Chandon waited a moment. 
When she did not go on he said: “Did you 
ever advise him to go back to his work in 
the lumber?” 

“Yes, I told him what I thought. He’s 
really awfully smart, doctor; you know 
that. Why, he has the best idea for some- 
thing to use when they are sawing logs— 
an automatic dog, he calls it. He can talk 
about that, all right. It’s a secret yet— 
but he told me and showed me the model 
Rannie’s going to patent it 
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and try to sell it. I’m sure he can be a 
big man in the lumbering—he ought to 
get rich—” 

“Would you like to see him rich, 
Margie?” 

“Of course.” He watched the slow tide 
of red mount in her cheeks, and thought 
her adorable. She tossed her head. “If 
you mean that money would—would 
make any difference—if you mean that 
way, it certainly wouldn’t!” 

“You like Ran pretty well, don’t you, 
Margie.” It was not a question, but a 
plain statement, the truth of which was 
proved by her next words: 

“Yes I do.” The lift of her chin, the 
angle of her red-brown head, the flash in 
her wide eyes all seemed to add: “And I’m 
proud of it, too!” 

“Would you marry him?” 

The direct question made her blink. 
“Why—why—.” she stammered. “TI cer- 
tainly would,” she said then, looking the 
doctor straight in the eyes. ‘But he’ll 
never ask me,” she ended, and there was 
a little bit of let-down in her voice. 

“Perhaps not,” agreed Chandon with a 
faint smile. “He is rather shy where 
women are concerned. He wasn’t very 
shy with Tom Pepper, though, was he? 
Tom’s bigger and stronger than Ran, too. 
I imagine it is only girls he is afraid of. 
Why do you say he’ll never ask you?” 

She hesitated, confused. “He has had 
plenty of chances,’ * she murmured. “I 
used to think he—” 

The doctor was thoughtful. ‘I suppose 
it does take nerve to ask a girl to marry— 
ah, Margie, I’d like to ask you something. 
Suppose you heard things about Ran, 
suppose I told you he was a thief, had 
stolen something. What would you 
do?” 

“T’d say it wasn’t true!”’ flashed the 
girl. “Rannie wouldn’t—” 

“Just a moment, my dear,” the doctor 
enjoined quietly. ‘He had his plans all 
laid to steal tonight, arranged to have the 
lights out, had his car packed for the 
flight. He was ready to leave town when 
Tom Pepper blundered along.” 

Margie Sherrill’s wide eyes flashed, but 
a gray mask had slipped over her face. 
“IT don’t believe it,” 
expressive white hands at her throat 
“You must be fooling.” And then a 
thought leaped to her; the doctor’s keen 
eyes saw its pallid shadow cross her face. 
“Oh, that’s—was that why he was so 
nervous? Why he backed away—avoided 
me—every time I saw him? Oh, it isn’t 
true—it can’t be true!” 

Doctor Chandon’s gray head bent close 
to her, but he spoke distinctly. “And 


would you go away with him—tonight—f | 
Run away, even if | 


he wanted you to? 
others besides me said he had stolen 
money? Would you, Margie?” 

“T]—I—think so—I know I would!” 
she cried. ‘Where is he? I'll go with 
him—anywhere! I’d help protect him, 
hide him, fight for him, no matter what 
people said!” 

“That’s the spirit! 
dear.” 

“Of course I love him. I’ve always 
loved him, I guess. But what do you 
know? What has he—” 

Chandon raised a hand. They sat 
breathless, listening to the thump of heels 
in the darkness outside. At the gate the 
sound ceased; it was easy to imagine the 


You love him, my 


she whispered, her | 
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Even Pericles Had His Neighbors 


F there was one ancient Athenian 

who was in hot water all the time it 
was Pericles. His trouble seemed to be 
inliving athousand years before his day. 
And ina day when folks still believed 
in Olympian Gods, dragons, flying 
horses, this was some trouble! 

Pericles was the first real man witha 
vision. He peered into the coming 
centuries; buthe couldn’ tgethisneigh- 
bors to peer with him. Every once ina 
whilehe wouldstop peeringlongenough 
to win a war or two and then he would 
ride on his countrymen’s shoulders. 


UT the next day some rival would 

say Pericles had done wrong in 
fighting anddownwouldbump the hero. 
Thenaweek ortwoafterwardshe would 
be empowered to build a Parthenon or 
Acropolis, and when he would get 
about half way through another jealous 
adversary would kick about the cost. 


ce ») . . . > 
Pericles is wasting your money 


would be the cry in the market place 
anda millionor so Greekswould hasten 
to the door of Pericles’ home and 
threaten him with tar and feathers. 
**All right,’’ he would reply to the 
onslaught, ‘‘let the cost go notto your 
account but to mine, and let the in- 
scription on the Parthenon stand in my 
name asa living heritage to my wife and 
children.’’ The glory of his great work 
always won out and he was allowed to 
leavetous another architectural miracle. 


HE last years of his life were the 
hardest. He worked out a Family 
Budget, the firstof history, perhaps, and 
again the men of Athens complained 
when he suggested they all try it. 
“It is as it is,’’ said Pericles, and 
added, ‘‘while I am here my family is 
safe; when I am gone they cannot live 
on my work alone.’ 
Is there nota life insurance point to 
this? Isit sufficient for any man to leave 
only a reputation for greatness? 


| THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 


President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 


New Jersey 
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They talk of getting old! 
Asif muscles, hibernated for 
months, would respond to 
sudden or prolonged exertion 
without that stiff lame, sore 
feeling! 

For the threatened dis- 
comfort,apply Absorbine, Jr. 
Used promptly upon the leg, 
shoulder, arm or back mus- 
cles, it prevents that second- 


day ‘hag Itisimmediately 
soothing, cooling, refreshing. 


the first round | 


For those tired, aching feet 
that tramped the unaccus- 
tomed distance in unbroken 
shoes, an application of 
Absorbine, Jr. makes’em feel 
like going another round. 

Keep Absorbine, Jr.in your 
locker for cuts, scratches, 
strains, sprains, bruises and 
emergencies. It is a safe anti- 
septic; of a clean, agreeable 
pi and will not stain like 
other liniments. 


At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. Liberal trial bottle 10c., postpaid. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc., 243 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 














men, two or more, consulting in lowered 
tones in the gloom. 

“The marshal, probably,” said Chan- 
don. ‘“They’ve learned something. 
They’re looking for Ran.” He ben: 
toward her. He spoke swiftly now, im- 
pressing his words on her, making sure she 
understood. 

“TI want you to run up to the room at 
the head of the stairs. When you get to 
the door—it will be open, I think—strike 
this match. Some one you know is up 
there. Now listen: put out the match at 
once, and keep very quiet—both of you. 
I expect you to eavesdrop. What is said 
down here may be helpful—but under nv 
condition must you make a sound. Under- 
stand?” 

For a moment she searched his grave 
face. “Yes,” she breathed, and her round 
little chin grew firm. “I understand. 
Rannte’s up there.” 

Heavy footfalls, now on the graveled 
walk leading to the door, added vigor to 
the doctor’s arm that unnecessarily urged 
the trembling girl toward the stairs. “You 
must keep quiet, no matter what you 
hear,” he warned her again, “if you want 
me to help you.” 

She turned and clasped his hands, her 
eyes glowing, then sped up the stairway 


OCTOR CHANDON found a cigar 
and glanced at his watch before he 
went to the door. “Hello Derby, Trines, 
Pepper. Come in.” 
The three returned his greeting and 
entered: Walt Derby, the town marshal; 
George Trines, the mine foreman; Tom 


Pepper, the scaler for the local mill. All 
three quickly searched the room with 
their eyes. 


“‘What’s yourtrouble, Tom?” the doctor 
asked. ‘‘Need patching?” 

“I’m all right,” growled Pepper, the 
tallest of the three, a heavy, muscular 
young man whose rather good-looking 
face, now twisted by a scowl, showed the 
results of contact with Ran Hewson’s 
hard fists. On the left cheek and forehead 
bulged a livid bruise, its angry discolora- 
tion extending to and encircling the eye, 
which it buried beneath two puffy folds of 
purple. 

» “You look keyed up, Walt,” Chandon 
addressed the marshal. ‘‘What’s wrong?” 

“A lot,” snapped Walt Derby. “I’m 
looking for Bash Hewson. I told the boys 
he’d come here account of a cut he got. 
Seen him, doc?” 

“You say he’s cut?” asked the doctor 
solicitously. “Who cut him?” 

“‘He cut himself, if he’s cut at all,’’ in- 
terposed Pepper crossly. ‘‘Walt says he 
found blood. The damn fool didn’t say a 
word—he wouldn’t answer me. And 
when I struck a match he punched me. 
Then we mixed it for—” 

“The mine payroll’s been robbed,” 
broke in Trines the foreman, his voice 
choked and husky. 

“George came with the news just a 
while ago,” the marshal added, resolutely 
pushing out his fat stomach. ‘Young 
Hewson did it, doc. Cut the wires and 
killed the lights—all a part of his game.” 

Doctor Chandon studied his visitors, a 
little furrow on his brow. “Sorry to hear 
you say that, Walt,” he said slowly. “It’s 
hard to believe that he would do such a 
thing.” 

‘Believe it or not,” retorted the marshal 
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ered bluntly, “‘it’s true. He drove up the grade 
oad this morning alone, past the mine office 
oe and came back a little later. Sizing up 
‘tal the job, getting the lay of the land, that’s 
hi what! 
oa “Tt’s a public road,” argued the doctor. 
“T tell you, Hewson was up to some- 
7 thing,” the marshal insisted. “I noticed 
yan it myself early today. How about Tom 
sil here? See how Ran whaled into him 
without no reason.” 





“He did a fairish job,” remarked the iff i DT EONS 
doers ion. Yon, see 2 beoee | a 

a a . pper. H SSS ass 
va iniidn’t expect Kim to Sy off cha all 
punched back after he’d hit me, but I 
couldn’t see much in the dark and he 


slammed me one that keeled me over.” 

Ming pss the payroll anne that’s | Good Food? Yes 
what he was,” interrupted Walt. » 

“Wasn’t that money kept in a safe?” | Good exercise ? NO 

















ler- To make the most of your 
good times in the open, get into 
a Duxbak Outfit! It’s right for 


nd. outdoor wear. 
7 ux ak Chandon asked him. 

a pein Clothes Derby sniffed. “If you want to call it a 

ote ‘ safe. 

= Regardless of the weather, its leave anything in that tin box—it aint 

aa closely woven, rainproofed much more than that—especially when it 
cloth, in double thickness, keeps aint watched. Any amateur could open | 

you warm, dry and comfortable. that rickety excuse for a safe with a seid- | 

Rough it as you will, its firm litz powder. 
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int | hard; gums are healthiest when 
| massaged in masticating rough 
food. And this soft modern food of 
ours gives little work to your teeth 
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‘ they’re the kind that'll bear watching. 
b No, doc, I got a hunch he’ll show up here; 
you’re a doctor and you and him have 










: always been close like. If you don’t mind, 
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Plan your vacation to include this 

wonderful and inexpensive ocean voyage 
over the “Great Circle Route of Sun- 
shine.” Fortnightly sailings. Luxury 
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S.5. CITY OF LOS ANGELES and S. S. CALAWAII 

ALSO Unsurpassed coastwise steam- 
ship service between San Fran- 

cisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, with 

S. YALE and S. S. HARVARD. 

Send for Interesting Booklets 
Los Angeles Steamship Co. 
517 S. Spring St., Suite 12, Los Angeles 
685 Market St., Suite 12, San Francisco 








“The roads are watched,” Walt re- 
minded him. “I'll long distance to 
Cochin and Red Cedar to keep a watch 
out for him if I don’t grab him here. 
There aint much I can do until the lights 
come on—if they do come on. I'll wait 
here. By the way, doc, that your car out 
front?” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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How to Build Up 
the Rural West 


(Continued from page 33) 


in real diverters of streams. They had 
small regard for these paper titles. They 
insisted that a ditch must be a part of a 
water right. To separate realities from 
fiction it was decreed that there must be 
an engineer's certificate, recorded with 
the appropriation, showing the size of the 
| ditch and that this would fix the amount 
of the appropriation. This law went 
wrong because some engineers had no ob- 
jection to writing certificates on the 
appropriators’ description. It paid better 
and was far easier than doing it in a lone- 
some bend of a cottonwood bordered 
stream. 

Before the next legislature met “B” 
who lived on the lower end of the stream 
saw he had no way of regulating ‘“‘A”’ who 
lived on the upper end. It sought to cor- 
rect that omission by declaring that the 
one first in time was first in right. Those 
who wished to preserve their rights should 
go into court and have the judge fix the 
order of priorities. Any one who inter- 
fered with this decree would be in con- 
tempt. Only one decree was written 
under this act. It was enough. The 
court required formal pleadings. Law- 
yers adopted union rules, fixed a standard 
charge in keeping with the profits of the 
range cattle industry. The irrigator who 
went into court in that trial came out 
feeling he had been branded and sheared. 
Furthermore, looking back over the fee 
record of the past six years, they con- 
cluded they had been hornswaggled. The 
decree dealt with the water of a stream 
which one could step across in midsummer 
without wetting his shoe soles. It gave 








Controlled Spring Action 


OUR car can ride comfortably on rough roads only when 


- violent spring action is prevented. The vicious rebound 


of the springs, after the bump, is the cause of most breakage 
and most discomfort. The body must be held as level as 


That alone can 


possible without up and down movement. 


give completely restful riding. It also saves the mechanism 


and the tires and results in distinctly lower operating and 


repair costs. 


Hassler Shock Absorbers are wonderfully effective in con- 
trolling spring action. They have earned the enthusiastic 
approval of over a million car owners—and the respect of 


automotive engineers everywhere. 
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rights to enough water to float a battle- 
ship. 

By this time a group of able men saw 
there was no short-cut in the settlement 
of water titles, that speculative ownership 
of streams was an evil. The next legis- 
lature, under their influence; created the 


office of territorial engineer and made it 
the engineer’s duty to prepare a code of 
water laws. My appointment and the 
admission of Wyoming to statehood came 
together. This made it possible to incor- 
porate in the constitution certain funda- 
| mental principles. One was that all the 
water belonged to the state. It was 
placed under the control of a board to 
| administer it as a public resource. The 
| 
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law which followed scrapped all that had 
gone before. It provided that rights for 
irrigation should be based on the acres of 
land irrigated. This was to be determined 
by a survey made by the state. Certifi- 
cates of appropriation, when issued, must 
describe this land. 

One would have to live in the atmos- 
phere of the time, and encounter the 
implicit belief that the old filings gave a 
vested right to what they described, to 
realize the white hot indignation of some 
ranchers at this usurpation. There were 
placards asking if the people wished to 
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Baby'sHealth 


Cow’s milk diluted with barley water 
made from Robinson’s “Patent” Bar- 
leyisa nourishing and digestible food 
which eminent physicians have de- 
clared as second only to mother’s 
milk—that is why babies brought up 
on this food are healthy and suffer 
none of the usual setbacks of arti- 
ficial feeding. 
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Even if your baby is 
not bottle fed, send 
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babies or expectant 
mothers. 
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Sole Distributors for the Pacific Coast 
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| supplied in practise. 


as the tribunal for settling appropriations. 
It placed streams under administrative 
control like land and mines. It was a 
marvel to outsiders that such an icono- 
clastic measure could become a law, and 
attorneys generally thought the courts 
would give it an early burial as they later 
did similar laws in some other states. It 
had, however, the favoring influences of 
support from some of the ablest lawyers 
and a realizing sense of the cost and 
futility of all that had gone before 

The first determination of rights showed 
irrigators its value. There had been an 


accurate survey of every ditch and irri- | 
gated field, an equally accurate measure | 


of the flow of the stream through an en- | 


tire season. The maps and measurements 
were shown the farmers gathered in a 
country school house. There was nothing 
formal about it. They could see that if 
the old appropriations were recognized as 
vested rights the stream would belong 
to the first appropriator. Under that 
doctrine others would have to buy all 
their water from him. On the other 
hand, if the law was carried out, there 
was water enough to supply every 
existing right exactly as they had been 
Besides this, the 


| law gave the board a body of public ofh- 


| and ceased to worry. 


cers to divide the water and protect users 
from waste or enlargements above. 
Permanence and security were what these 
men wanted. They became its champions 
Fights on ditch 
banks with shovels and costlier contests in 
court disappeared. Law and government 


in Wyoming took on a new and pleasant 


| significance. 





Public Water Control 


California is a lovely place to live, but | 
its water laws are an illustration of every | 


abuse which can be found in Anglo-Saxon | 


legislation. All this comes from the failure | 
ae : | 
to assert administrative control of streams 


by laws that have some teeth in them. 
Because of this lack of adequate public 
control there has been a constant private 
warfare in the courts in which public 
rights in water have been unrepresented 
and ignored. 

In Victoria, the chief irrigation State of 
the Australian continent, there has not 
been a single water right lawsuit in fifteen 
years. There, as chairman of the State 
Rivers and Water Supply Commission, I 
realized, more clearly than in this country, 
the value and efficiency of public control 
of all water supplies. In that continent 
there are no perpetual private rights to 
water except for a few garden tracts of 
early riparian land owners. 

Instead of granting perpetual rights 
the state gives private diverters a license 
which may run from one to_ fifteen 
years. Many familiar with our loose 
practises believe that such a law would 
put an end to development here. It has 
not done so in Australia. People invest 
large sums of money in power develop- 
ment and in the construction of private 
irrigation canals on licenses which run 
only one year. They do this with the 
same feeling that we have in buying a 
motor car. In order to use it we must 
have a license and that license has to be 
renewed every year, but no one who 
drives properly has any misgivings about 
this being done. 

As population increases and civilization 
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advances the water of the state will have 

constantly increasing importance. Works 
to take advantage of the difference in 
levels of streams to generate electric power 
are certain to multiply. The needs of our 


| cities for an adequate supply of pure water 


for household and manufacturing purposes 
are already compelling them to go two 
hundred miles to secure it and the volume 
required for these uses will continue to 
increase. As these demands for water 


| multiply, controversies over ownership 
| and control are certain to multiply in like 


measure, and the struggle for possession 
to become more and more intense. Sooner 


| or later individuals and corporations will 


| law. 


| much thought to life on the farm. 


| cities. 
| been, therefore, almost planless. 


find it too costly and difficult to maintain 
their rights by private contest in courts of 
Adequate and just public control is 
the only solution. 


Land Conquests 


It is only in recent years that our gov- 
ernments, state and national, have given 
Atten- 
tion has been centered on the problems of 
The conquest of the West has 
What 
this meant to the wives and children of 
pioneers has been told by Hamlin Gar- 
land in “A Son of the Middle Border” 
and by Herbert Quick in “Vandemark’s 
Folly.” The pioneers among whom I 
lived had built their shacks on the great 
plains of western Nebraska and eastern 


| Colorado or farther west in the mountain 


valleys of the Rockies. ‘There was noth- 
ing in the land laws or in their adminis- 


tration to warn the occupants of the white 


covered wagons which formed an endless 
procession from the east that they were 


| entering a region of scanty and uncertain 


rainfall. On the contrary, they were told 
that moisture came with settlement. 
Without advice, without the codperative 
organization needed to cope with these 
new hazards and the obstacles which go 
with aridity, these heroic but uninformed 
souls sought to do without organization 


| or money something that must have both 


| to succeed. 


| icy 


‘They needed houses planned 
to shelter them from the burning heat of 
the summer blasts from the south and the 
blizzards of winter. tent would 


| have sheltered them as well as the flimsy 


| and 
| streams on the thirsty soil. 
| neither. 
| grasshopper was waiting to devour it. 


| quished. 
| erished, hopeless and embittered. 
| West was conquered but the toll in human 


| people. 


They needed credit 
direction *in turning 
They had 


If they grew a crop the famished 


cabins they built. 
engineering 


wind and drouth and insect 
tragic percentage were van- 
They turned back east impov- 


The 


Beset by 
pests, a 


misery and wasted effort was high. 
It was not, however, until I was in 
Australia, seven thousand miles from this 


| tragic drama of human endeavor, that I 


saw American farm life in its true per- 
spective and began to realize how political 


| democracy gains in value when it con- 


cerns itself with the daily welfare of its 
I saw how much easier and pleas- 
ant the path of the pioneer could have 


| been made and how much more rapid our 


progress would have been if the experi- 
ence, the knowledge and altruism of this 


| country had been mobilized to prepare 
| and plan for settlement and development 


of the land on which unnumbered genera- 
tions were to live. 
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I went to Australia as*an engineer. I 
was to be Chairman of the State Rivers 
and Water Supply Commission of the 
State of Victoria. The Covernment 
thought my task was to build: new and 
larger irrigation structures, but I found 
thatsthe works already built had. never 
paid. Yet the canals ran across fertile 
plains. There was a climate like Cali- 
fornia and the irrigated acre would grow 
all the products of the temperate and 
semi-tropical zones. 

These works had not paid because they 
had not created irrigated agriculture. 
[he land was owned in great estates and 
used to grow grain and to pasture sheep. 
Not one-tenth of the people needed to 
cultivate the soil lived on it, and the 
pioneer grain farmer in Australia like his 
cousin in California did not believe in 
closer settlement or intense culture. He 
said that that kind of agriculture was for 
the Chinaman. 

A drive through the irrigated area 
showed that the task ahead was not to 
build new works but to bring the old ones 
into use. The problem was not one of 
engineering but of rural social economics. 
The task was to find people who under- 
stood intense culture, who were willing 
to live on small farms and to create con- 
ditions where that would make this kind 
of agriculture attractive and enable set- 
tlers to pay their way. 

It was above all a problem of credit and 
finance, of grubstaking people who had 
industry and thrift but little money. If 
this was to be done the waste and mis- 
takes of inexperience had to be guarded 
against. Expert advice and direction to 
beginners must be a part of the scheme. 
These people must be helped to cooperate 
to do things they could not do working 
alone. Farmers on twenty acres must be 
helped to combine so they could bargain 
under as favorable conditions as the man 
who owned ten thousand acres. 

Here was a field of finance, economics 
and rural planning of which America knew 
nothing. Out of this came the irrigated 
closer settlement policy of the state of Vic- 
toria, which became a magnet that drew 
English speaking peoples from the ends of 
the earth to find homes on little farms, and 
whose results were summarized by the 
Premier five years after its beginning in 
the following terms: 

“The most gratifying feature con- 
nected with the State’s investment in irri- 
gation works is the improvement in 
scientific agriculture. The final success 
of this investment depends on the returns 
which can be obtained, and in this respect 
the State stands in an entirely different 
position from that occupied five years ago 
when it made intense culture combined 
with closer settlement the basis of future 
development. This was an experiment, 
the success of which was doubted by 
many; now it is a demonstrated success. 
Over large areas in widely separated dis- 
tricts more than ten times as many fami- 
lies are settled in comfortable homes, 
under attractive social conditions as were 
there five years ago, and they are obtain- 
ing returns from their holdings that even 
less than five years ago were regarded as 
impossible. he demonstration that 
families can be fully employed and obtain 
a comfortable living on from 20 to 40 
acres of irrigable land not only insures the 
financial success of our investment in 








Clay? Of course I do. Whai 
woman doesn’t who wishes to look 
her loveliest at all times? But 
experience has taught me to use 
nothing but the pure English Clay, 
Terra-derma-lax I believe it is 
called. I have found it 
superior to all others. 
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Only Encuisx Cla 
forMadame’ skin 


By Martua Ryerson, 245 Oxford Street, London, W. I., England 


Miss Bennett is right—every woman 
who prizes a beautiful complexion 
should clay at least once each week, 
but she should be very, very particu- 
lar in her choice of clays; she should 
use nothing but the silky-textured 
Terra-derma-lax, imported from 
England. 

This English Clay has a skin-vitaliz- 
ing power, a magnetic quality which 
is totally lacking in the domestic 
massage muds now flooding the 
market. And it is absolutely harmless 
to the most delicate skin. 

When‘applied to the face with the fingertips, 
this English Clay dries quickly in a firm, 
tingling mask. Forty minutes later it is 
whisked away with a moist towel and the 
miracle of skin-beauty is complete. 

What happens is really this: the gentle mag- 
netic action of Terra-derma-lax cleanses 





the skin perfectly, cleanses it in a way that 
no amount of scrubbing with soap and water 
or cold cream can cleanse it, drawing out 
from each tiny pore every dirt-speck, black- 
head, perspiration-clot and impurity that 
causes faulty complexions. 

Get the English Clay habit; actresses, society 
women, everyone who values youth and 
beauty has acquired it. Clay with Terra- 
derma-lax at least once each week, twice is 
not too often and you can have a gloriously 
young complexion, the envy of all your 
friends. 

For the daily cold cream bath—use Terra- 
derma Creme, the Beauty Twin to Terra- 


derma-lax— the English Cold Cream with 
an English Clay base. In its velvety soft- 
ness, this cold cream is unequaled by any 


other product on the market. It has the 
quality of imparting to the skin its own 
exquisite texture. 

For sale by all druggists and department 
stores, Terra-derma-lax, $1. Terra-derma 
Creme in porcelain jugs, $1. 
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irrigation works, but gives a new concep- 
tion of the ultimate population which this 
State will support and the agricultural 
wealth it will produce.” 

This is the system which, transplanted 


to American soil, has created the two | 


state settlements of California at Dur- 
ham and Delhi. 


On 


Becoming Western 
(Continued trom page 23) 


Hoar, had made a great speech on the 


needs of the West, albeit there was some | 


things in it that I gathered he had learned 
by hearsay rather than by _ personal 
observation. 

I met the Senator in the Marble Room 
of the Senate not long after and we spoke 
about his speech. 

“Have you ever been West, Senator?” 
I asked him. 


“Why yes, sir,” he answered, register- | 


ing surprise that I should make such a 
query. “I have been West. Upon an 
occasion | journeyed to Steubenville, 
Ohio.” 

Of course, it must not be thought that 
I went about asking people if they had 
ever been West; that that was my only 
conversational gambit. The fact of it 


was that all my life I was so intensely | 


interested in the West and getting to it 
that I thought everybody else must be 
likewise interested. 
days, which were the days of the domi- 
nation of the dominant Senate by such 


In my Washington | 


Eastern Statesmen as Aldrich and his | 


co-workers, with Allison of lowa the most 
Western of the lot, I used to dig into the 
travelings of these leaders who were 
legislating for the West, and I discovered 
that the furthest West most of them had 
been was to Minneapolis in 1892 when 
they held a Republican national conven- 
tion there. 

Those persons who are born Western 
are lucky, of course, but deserve no credit. 
Those persons who are placed in the West, 
or sent there by circumstance, acquire no 
kudos. The honor and glory is to those 
of us who, apparently nailed down to the 
East, achieve the West by our own efforts. 


We are the boys and girls who deserve the | 


garlands. 

For example, my own experience: When 
I came into being, in Western New York, 
that section was only Western when com- 
pared with Albany and Saratoga. It was, 
in fact, East. And with me my desire for 
the West was sternly held in check by 
the necessities of occupation. Fate was 
against me. The man who contemptu- 
ously refused to give me a newspaper 
job in Chicago gave me a most important 


newspaper job in New York after he | 
And so on. I made my | 


moved there. 
first trial at it when I was eighteen, and 


got to Michigan, where I bought a daily | 


newspaper in a small town. Michigan 
was not then, and is not now very far 
West, but it seemed a tremendous dis- 
tance in that direction when I was coming 
back, because the exigencies of my 
exchequer after that journalistic enter- 
prise compelled me to walk most of the 
way. 
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that does the work of Sani-Flush. 
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\ year or so later I got as far.as;Ogden, 


Utah, because the scalped railroad ticket | 
Ogden in | 


[ had ran out at that point. 





those days was not as hospitable as it has | 
been since, and some friendly conductors | 


on the Union Pacific railroad eased me 
back again to the effete East, and here I 


was once more, the width of a continent | 


away from the haven of my desire. 

Well, there were thirty years of East- 
West, West-East see-sawing. would 
dash for the Sierras, only to be lariated 
and hauled back across the Alleghenies. 
I dug in in various places so far as I was 
able, but they always got me. If they 
didn’t do it any other way they made it so 
lucrative I had to submit. Finally, with 
a glad whoop, I hopped across the Rockies 
and made finger noses atthem. I became 
Western in truth, and now the East, 


instead of being a habitation, is a hostelry | 
to be visited on occasion, enjoyed as a | 


diversion, admired from a distance and 
to be lived in no more. 

And the thing I can not get is this: 
Undoubtedly, and necessarily, there are 
many millions of people who must remain 
in the East for reasons vital to them, but, 
also, there are many—we all know some— 
who could come West if they wished, but 
prefer to stay where they are. 
all understanding. 








They pass | 


The Young Farmers | 


(Continued from page 19) 


Maybe he is delirious with newmonia 
or fever quoth Ant Julia. 

Pickled, seth the Lord. 

We soon had quite a harty lunch con- 
sisting of cold meats and other luscious 
viands out of bottles and canned goods. 

It raned a good deal in the afternoon 
and got pretty dark. 

I am going to get a little car to cruse 
around the country quoth Ant Julia after 
supper. 

I do not like swiming around in the 
rane and we must collect food for the 


Lord. 
Why not send him out or Ooosa sneared 
Ant Helen. 


Heavens No said Ant Julia who left and | 


bought a small automobile suddenly at 
the Aleet garrage the man learned her how 
to run it a lot in a few minuets and she 
started home. 

She stopped at the drugsstore across 
the street from the bank to get some soda 
buycarb and had an acident in starting 
whitch consisted of jumping up on the 
sidewalk and running the car into the 
door of the bank whitch was closed at nine 
o'clock that night whitch she did not 
mention until some days later. 

Come and look at the car I bought she 
yelled outside in the dark whitch we heard 
and so the Lord spread a blanket over the 
car like a horse he went to bed pretty 
soon. 

Ant Julia and Ant Helen went to bed 
pretty soon but a loud crash was heard in 
the front yard. 

Ant Julia looked out the window My 
Heavens she said. 

The milkman is in the swiming pool. 

Up ran the Lord Oh dam this place too 
well said the milkman who is only a young 
boy and does not know any good words 
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An unscented, antisentic liquid—applied twice a week, will 
free Fae from all perspiration annoyances. EPS UN- 
DERARMS DRY AND ODORLESS-— Endorsed by physi- 
cians and nurses. SEND 4C FOR TESTING SAMPLE. 
50¢ (several months’ supply) at all leading 
toilet and drug counters, or by mail (postpaid) 


The NonspiCo., 2653 Walnut Se.. sRanens City, Mo. 
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| With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


For sample Cuticura Talcum, a fascinating fragrance, 
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An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, ‘and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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— orchestra — and earn money evenings if you 
to. Send for details or remit first payment and we 
will ship outfit on trial! For sale by your Music Merchant. 


LYON & HEALY, 73-84 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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like Uncle Sam and Uncle Ed and Uncle 
Charles 

Steady old top quoth the Lord there 
are ladies present but finally the naybors 
rallyed round and the Ford was got out of 
the hole where the swiming pool was 
going to be. 

I will leave the dam milk on the dam 
road after this said the milkman lowly 
this place changes around too dam quick 
when it settles down I will deliver the 
dam milk on the back porch. 

Very good seth the Lord. 

Ant Julia soon went back to bed after 
eating a light repass consisting of potted 
chicken and other rich viands includeing 
soda buycarb. 

Chapter 7 
ON Saturday morning before Sunday 
Julia Ant Helen said tell the Italians 
to be sure and plant some mail sex fig 
trees otherwise no figs will develop. 

You can tell them quoth Ant Julia you 
speak Italian we will wait until Charles 
comes said Ant Helen. 

A loud crash was heard includeing all 
the windows whitch broke in the back part 
of the house. 

Gracious Heavens quoth Ant Julia 
what was that but it was nothing except 
the Italians blasting holes in the ground 
for trees whitch cost two hundred dollars 
for new French windows and let the rane 
into the house as far as the hell shaped 
dining rocm. 

The Lord came strolling up. 

Ha! he seth after whitch he romed 
around in the hills scratching hardly here 
and there. 

A loud crash was heard and Mister 
Henry Wen the carpenter came limping 
up have you any whiskey he said I just 
fell into the cistern again so Ant Julia said 
put boards over the cistern I forgot to get 
any whiskey so Mister Henry Wen limped 
away talking loud to himself. 

Pretty soon a classy 2 seated car came 
hauling Uncle Charles who owned it. 

What do you think of the new car he 
said where is old Greykill. 

Romeing around somewhere said Ant 
Julia but he didn’t get back for lunch 
which consisted of rich viands and some: 
naybors came in to take lunch with us. 

Did you hear of the burglary in town 
last night asked a feemale naybor by the 
name of Ruthy. 

Heavens no said Ant Julia. 

Yes indeed said Ruthy some one was 
trying to break into the bank and the 
sherf is after him have some more sand- 
wiches said Julia. 

At 2 0’clock Uncle Charles went to sleep 
easily and woke up at 4 o’clock where is 
Greykill I wonder he said and went over 
to the small city to purchase himself a few 
cheering cigars. 

He came back quite suddenly Julia he 
said come over and indemnify Greykill. 

My Heavens said Ant Julia and was 
going to faint. 

He is not hurt he is in jail as a burglar 
for breaking in the bank so we had a look 
at old Greykill laying in jail but he did 
not look natural. 

Ant Julia could not indemnify him out 
of jail as he was all swelled up and itching 
considerable whitch he scratched here and 
there while he craved a cury comb such 


as horses relish. ; 
When he saw Ant Julia out of one eye 


because the other was swelled closed he 
quoth some words includeing poison oak 
whitch I am afraid to write. Uncle 
Charles got expensive drugs at the drigs- 
store. 

Take your clothes off he said as the 
Lord itched and anoint yourself as quick 
as you can start in with lead. 

will get some soda buycarb and some 
sulphur and other choice drugs he said 
while the Lord scratched hardly as we 
left him in jail. 

So all excepting the Lord sat down to 
have dinner when a loud yell was heard 
from the Japanese woman by the name of 
Ooosa includeing language like  fire- 
crackers who had shocked herself on the 
electrick kitchen stove. 

We had cold dinner in the hell shaped 
dining room consisting of canned goods 
and groceries such as cheese and nobody 
spoke mutch to each other before they 
went to bed. 

A loud crash was heard. 

My Heavens said Ant Julia who ran 
outdoors the milkman has run through 
the greenhouse and so he bled consider- 
ably but was finally tied up. 

Good-by forever he said with other 
choice words and by that time it was very 
cold so Ant Julia turned on all the places 
on the electrick stove and pretty soon all 
the lights went out quick. 

Heavens she said as she lighted a candle 
and had lunch in the candlelight con- 
sisting of rich food and a harty slug of 
soda buycarb but pretty soon she began 
to cry slightly there there Julia said Ant 
Helen. 


Chapter 8 
ht ae morning dawned bright and 


fair except for the Lord. 

Old Greykill ought to be better now 
said Uncle Charles the attorneys are 
coming but nobody came except a man 
named Uncle Jack and a man named 
Uncle Sam who listened and said what the 
hell about the Lord. 

He told his showfer to drive rapidly 
toward the jail with Uncle Charles Uncle 
Jack and me. 

Hello George he said to the man who 
owned the jail. 

Hello Sam said George you have one 
of my friends penned up here said Uncle 
Sam turn him loose are you sure said the 
man who owned the jail. 

I have known him for twenty years said 
Uncle Sam who is handy at lying as. he 
signed the paper. 

Pretty soon the Lord came out scratch- 
ing hardly but had unswelled a good deal 
and was able to see and eat with both eyes 
and so back to the farm we voyaged in 
the automobile. 

What would you rather have for your 
next birthday another farm or something 
else a man by the name of Uncle Jack 
asked Julia who had quit crying. 

‘he farm has done her good quoth 
Uncle Charles I am a wreck said Ant Julia 
and we will sell the farm cheap. I have 
lost wait. 

Get on the scales quoth Uncle Charles 
the next time you go to the grocery store. 

In three days the Lord and Uncle 
Charles started out on a lovely trip in- 
cludeing trout bear hunting golf and other 
delicacies. We will be back in ten days 
keep going on the soda buycarb. 

I stepped on the scales sneared Ant 
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You Can't Forget 


There’s nothing so wonderful, so 
truly alluring as beautiful EYES. If 
you long to possess the charm of 
clear, bright, bewitching EYES, use 
Murine. 

This time-tested lotion preserves 
and enhancestheyouthful glowand 
sparkle of the EYES. After a day in 
the open, Murine is delightfully 
soothing and refreshing to EYES 
irritated by sun, wind and dust. 
EYES cleansed daily with Murine 
retain their beauty throughout ad- 
vancing years. It’s perfectly harm- 
less—contains no belladonna or 
other hurtful ingredients. 

Our fascinating booklet, ‘‘Beauty Lies 
Within the Eyes,’’ is FREE on request 
Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
Dept. 32, Chicago 
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Write for Sample Today. 
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brown. Write today—and receive by return mail. 
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30 Church St. 
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Julia 1 have gained tour pounds and so 
she kissed Charles goodby but did not 
kiss the Lord yet merely looking at him 
and smileing lke she was sad. 

It was very strong moonlight when 
Charles and the Lord got back and so 
nothing happened such as the milkman 
falling in the swiming pool with a loud 
crash or such as Mister Henry Wen the 
carpenter except the evening before we 
all came back to San Francisco the Lord 
said Charles old boy and stopped whilst 
cluching the hand of my Ant ye lia. 

When we got back to San Francisco a 
large feast was held during whitch a fat 
lady said isnt it wonderful that he should 
claim his bride in America. 

And so Ant Julia married the Lord in a 
few months and traveled in England 
France and other countries after eating a 
harty weding breakfast of rich viands and 
champain. 

Here is happiness quoth a man by the 
name of Uncle Jack drinking some toast 


consisting of champain whilst Ant Julia | 


drank soda buycarb hardly. 


The Prospector 
Leaves the Stage 


(Continued from page 49) 


crushed and ground ore by chemical 
means. Until the invention of this 
process quicksilver was universally used 
to trap and hold the fine particles of gold 
floating in the crushed ore pulp, but the 
quicksilver process was so expensive, al- 
lowed so much gold to escape, failed with 
so many kinds of ore that only the best 
deposits could be exploited. The inven- 
tion of the cyanide procéss made available 
gold ore deposits which had been con- 
sidered hopeless and worthless by the 
old-time bonanza miners. 





All branches of science and engineer- 
ing contributed to the steady and con- | 


tinuous reduction of mining costs, a re- 
duction that was brought to an abrupt 
halt by the war. In the cheapening of the 
process of taking the ore out of the ground 


three developments stand out like smelter | 


chimneys on the sagebrush plain. The 
first of the three was the introduction of 
dynamite and other high explosives in 
place of the ineffective, smoky, dangerous 
and expensive black powder. The second 
was the perfection of the pneumatic drill 
adapted from the air-riveting tool of the 
shipbuilder. A generation ago the piston- 
driven Burleigh drill with its long, slow 
stroke weighed 3co to 400 pounds and 
required three men for its operation. To- 
day one man with a forty-pound drill can 


shoot the steel into the rock twice as fast | 


at one-fourth the cost of the old-time 
Burleigh crews. 

But the greatest factor in the reduc- 
tion of mining costs was the introduction 
of electric current as the underground 
operating power. While steam and com- 
pressed air were the prime movers in the 
mines, deep mining did not pay unless 
the ore was of extraordinary richness. In 





many shafts half the power of the com- | 


pressed air was lost between the com- | 


pressor and the tool thousands of feet 
down in the bowels of the earth. The lift- 
ing of water with steam pumps was a cum- 
bersome and expensive process. Many 
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One of the most artistic and fascin- 


ating series of art studies in the 
nude that has ever been compiled. 
Artists will find this book extremely 
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others are in natural California 
woodland settings. 
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Order your copy before the edition 
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A safe and sure preparation for 
the removal of hair from the 
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fectly smooth. 
Druggists sell Delatone; or an 
original 10z. jar will be mailed 
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prospects could not be developed because 
the cost of producing power at the mine 
was prohibitive. With few exceptions 
the power problem was the most vexing 
of all the troubles with which the mining 
engineer had to contend. 

Electricity solved this problem for him. 
It could be brought to the mine in any 
desired quantity at comparatively small 
expense; it could be taken into the mine 
with perfect safety; practically nothing 
was lost in transmission; it did not foul 
the air like steam; installation was simple, 
operation was simpler. When cheap 
electric power became available, hundreds 
of abandoned mines were reopened and 
the life of operating properties was length- 
ened. 

When the miner has hoisted the ore out 
of the ground, his job is by no means fin- 
ished unless the ore is rich enough to go 
directly to the smelter. If the world had 
to rely solely upon these rich smelting ores 
for its metals, electric light, telephones and 
flivvers would be the exclusive property 
of the rich. Most of the ore has to be 
ground up very fine and the bulk of the 
non-metallic mineral matter has to be 
removed before the remaining concen- 
trated ore can be sent to the smelter. 

For four hundred years this grinding 
was done expensively and inefficiently by 
batteries of huge stamps, which, rising 
and falling like the pestle in a mortar, 
pounded the wet ore to a pulp. But the 
degree of fineness of the pulp could be con- 
trolled imperfectly only; a large percent- 
age of the ore was crushed so fine that it 
became a colloidal slime resisting all 
efforts to separate its metallic contents 
from the gangue. Twenty-five years ago 
the mining industry discovered that the 
Portland cement plants crushed their 
rock to any desireu degree of fineness in 
huge revolving cylinders partially filled 
with heavy steel balls. ‘They tried out 
this ball mill on all kinds of ore and dis- 
covered that in most cases the revolving 
drum with its charge of steel balls would 
not only do the job more cheaply, but 
that it also enabled them to control the 
crushing process, reduce the percentage 
of worthless slime and increase the per- 
centage of metal recovered. 

Until the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the actual separation of the metallic 
particles from the crushed rock was done 


on broad inclined rubber belts which car- 
ried the pulp upward against a downward 
moving current of water. The water 
carried off the lighter rock while the 
heavier particles containing the metal 
sank to the bottom and went on with the 
moving belt. The belts cost more than 
$100 apiece and lasted about six months. 
They were replaced by the Wilfley table 
having a rifled horizontal surface over 
which the pulp and the water were fed at 
right angles to one another while the 
table shook and shimmied. Besides 
effecting a better recovery, this table did 
not wear out and cost far less to operate 
than the rubber belts. 

About fifteen years ago the usual water- 
concentration process was supplemented 
by the flotation process. In this process 
the pulp is mixed with a small quantity of 
oil and much water, agitated until it 
froths at the mouth and is then allowed 
to come to rest. The oil-coated air bub- 
bles of the froth attract the tiny metallic 
particles and carry them to the top while 
the mineral particles sink to the bottom, 
thus reversing the order of the old process. 

In the Far West’s greatest zinc mine 
this new process increased the recovery 
from less than 70 per cent to more than 
go per cent—which means that the process 
in this one mine added to the output 
25,000,000 pounds of zinc which formerly 
was washed away in the tailings. In one 
copper mine it saved 10,000,000 pounds 
of the red metal per annum; in the mining 
industry as a whole the huge quantities 
of metal saved from the dump often repre- 
sented the difference between profit and 
loss. 

Thus the mining engineer and the 
metallurgist took up the work of increas- 
ing the country’s metal supply where the 
prospector dropped it. They have done 
their job well—and they are not through. 
Twenty years ago copper ore containing 
less than two per cent of the red metal was 
considered worthless; under normal con- 
ditions ore containing 114 per cent of 
copper can be mined profitably today. 
Twenty years hence ore containing less 
than 1 per cent, less than 10 pounds per 
2000 pounds of ore, may be commercially 
valuable. And the men whose patient 
work brings this about will have rendered 
the world a greater service than the dis- 
coverer of the richest bonanza mine. 





The Dark Stream of World Politics 


(Continued from page 35) 


notions on both sides of the Pacific amply 
justified all efforts made in its behalf. 

On the Pacific Coast the real issue is not 
and has not been Japanese Immigration. 
No one in authority in California or Japan 
now believes in unrestricted immigration 
of Asiatic laborers, nor of European either. 
The actual question is two-fold—fair 
treatment of those actually here, and a 
courteous attitude toward a great and 
friendly nation, our next- -door neighbor. 
Whatever agreement we need to secure 
should be got by national treaty and not 
by irresponsible local action or by the 
slap dash method of the Referendum. To 
refer international questions to a popular 
vote is to run endless risks of misunder- 
standing and confusion. 

In this short summary I have no space 


for discussion of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, its results, percussions and repercus- 
sions. Nor can I speak of our varied reac- 
tions to the aftermath of war in Europe, 
the struggles for steel and oil, the lawless 
brawls in the dark among puppets set in 
motion by intrigue for ends not visible on 
the surface. To my notion, as already 
said, the great war was not at bottom a 
struggle among rival capitalists, but the 
little wars which have followed seem to be 
just that. The greatest single danger to 
world peace in the future lies perhaps in 
the export of capital to backward coun- 
tries followed by the demand for armies 
and navies to safeguard 1 “National 
defense” becomes the instrument for the 
collection of bad debts—a condition as 
dangerous as it is immoral and unjust. 
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Fhese are the Famous Duro 
Knots which guarantee 
longest life. 


Over 450 of these tiny knots 

skilfully tied by human 
hands—are in every Duro- 
Belle hair net. 


This is an exclusive feature 
not found in any other hair 
net and answers the ques- 
tion—“Why is the Duro 
Belle the best?” 
* 

You can wear one Duro 
Selle hair net many times 
and it will still keep its 
shape and strength, and its 
original sheen and lustre. 


Women everywhere testify 
to the superior qualities of 
Duro Belle hair nets. Surely, 
there must be a reason. 


Why not try a few and 
learn why Duro Belle is the 
last word in hair nets? 


Sold at all stores that carry 
hair nets—2 for 25c for the 
double strand —10c each for 
the single strand—cap or 
fringe st yle—A color tomatch 
your hair perfectly. 
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The Paiute 


(Continued from page 


newspaper clipping of alleged trouble on the 
part of some Indians in Utah. We have no 
reason to think there is anything serious, and 
have no official report on it further than the 
Superintendent of the Southern Utes wired 
yesterday that he was leaving for the scene 
of the alleged trouble. 

Your kind offer to go there should there be 
anything serious is appreciated, and, should it 
seem necessary to call upon you, we will do so. 

Thanking you, I am 

Yours sincerely, 

CHARLES H. BurKE. 
Commissioner. 


Signed) 


The following press despatches have 
been cut from the current papers: 


INDIANS, AT Bay, DEFY POSSE 
Old Posey and his Band of Paiutes are 
surrounded in Utah Woods 

Monticello, Utah, March 21.—Surrounded 
in a dense and rocky woods four miles from 
Blandin, a band of Paiute Indians, led by Old 
Posey, famous fighter and leader of the last 
big Indian battle seven years ago were at bay 
early today. 

They were prepared for what was expected 
to be a battle to the death. 

Already the miniature uprising has cost the 
life of one Indian and resulted in the wound- 
ing of two others. It is feared it will end in 
death for at least some whites before the band 
now surrounded near Blandin is captured or 
killed. 

The trouble began last Saturday when two 
Paiutes, who had been giving the people of 
this country much concern by petty offenses 
for some years were arrested. They were 
charged with looting of a sheep camp and in- 
timidation of the herders. 


The Indians, “‘Bishop’s Boy” and ‘‘Dutches,” 


were found guilty of petit larcency at their 
trial. When Sheriff Oliver got on his horse and 


told them to come to dinner ‘‘Bishop’s Boy” 
resisted. A fight ensued. The Indian shot the 
Sherifi’s horse from under him with the 
Sheriff’s gun.” 


Other despatches report three Indians 
killed and Posey a fugitive with a price 
upon his head. From the standpoint of 
an observer, the responsibility for this 
condition lies directly at the door of the 
Indian Office whose wards these Indians: 


° ° i 
‘Uprising 
30) 


are and whose attention has frequently 
been drawn to these untoward conditions, 
and has with much apparent neglect and 
indifference allowed more than seven 
years to pass without one constructive 
effort to do them justice, educate them or 
protect them. 

Serious bloodshed was narrowly averted 
in 1915 by General Scott who offered to do 
it again in 1923. It was even easier to 
prevent in 1923 than in 1915, but the 
killing of its Indian wards seems not to be 
considered as “anything serious” by the 
Indian Office. There is no sign that condi- 
tions will be bettered for the survivors in 
the future or that any effort will be made 
permanently to settle and protect these 
people from similar occurrences before 
they are all killed off by posses. As this 
condition is primarily due to the neglect 
of the authorities and is preventable, it 
would seem to be nothing less than legal 
murder. No stronger warning could be 
made than that contained in General 
Scott’s report of October, 1921, a copy of 
which was furnished the Department and 
which says in part: 

“The Department has had these facts before 
it for many years and has been negligent in not 
doing justice to these Indians long ago. They 
ask to be given a part of the land they have al- 
ways occupied, to have this fenced to prevent 
trespass and a day school built for their chil- 
dren according to the terms of their treaty of 
1880 with the Government. They want a 
person appointed as their sub-agent, who could 
easily be the school teacher, to look after their 
interests. This should have been done long 
ago instead of making efforts to put them on 
the reservation where there is no water or 
range for their stock and where other Indians 
do not want them. Their aboriginal rights 
should be respected and there will be no peace, 
progress or satisfaction to the white people or 
Indians until this is done. The responsibility 
for these evil conditions rests squarely on the 
Government as well as for any future outbreak 
and bloodshed.” 


No attention was paid to this warning 
of 1921 and the results are now apparent. 





The Book Corner 


‘ (Continued from page 68) 


and forever, the credit for winning the 
war. Nor can we think of any question 
less in need of settlement. As Bunker 
Bean put it, we can think of nothing of 
less consequence than the matter of which 
of the world’s armies accumulated the 
most kudos in the late holocaust. 

But when it comes to getting at the 
solution of what ailed—and still ails, for 
that matter—those same armies when 
they found themselves demobbed and the 
remade world not at all to their liking, 
that puts another complexion on the horse 
of a different color. 

There have been plenty of theories 
advanced; nothing could be more fecund 
in theoretics than a properly upset world; 
but it has remained for a Britisher to make 
the thing plain, to stick on the last defin- 
“a By C. E. Montague. 





*Disenchantment. Bretano’s. 


ing label and, with almost unbelievable 
common sense, to point the way out.* 

Disenchantment is not a novel, neither 
is it a set of solemn pronouncements 
delivered in the take it-or-leave-it-]’m- 
right fashion so popular among the 
latter-day solutionists. Mr. Montague 
simply sets forth what he believes to be 
the causes contributory to the mental— 
and sometimes moral—delinquency of 

vast numbers of the world’s returned 

soldiery. He does it from the British 
point of view and with British army 
management as his not too horrible 
example. 

But his book does not depend upon 
nationality for its salty truths. Lift the 
English idiom and substitute American 
slang if you like. The author might have 
been writing of our own troops; his telling 
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peo The Guide Post 
bility 
n the When you want to know travel 
break facts; fares, routes, railroad or 
steamship information— 
ning When you are planning a vaca- 
aa tion, as you are probably doing 
rent. DS ° ° 
just about this time— 
When you want to make an auto 
tour and you’re not certain about 
roads, distances, etc — 
Ask the Sunset Guide Post 
Perhaps you want to visit Yosemite— 
you have doubtless recognized stately 
Half-Dome in this picture—or may 
you wish to see the Grand Canyon, orto 
drive to New York or to sail to Alaska. 
It makes no difference where you want 
togoor how. The SUNSET Guide Post 
is a service to all SUNSET readers. It 
exists to tell you what you need to know 
about travel—any kind, anywhere. 
There is no charge; all we ask is that 
you enclose 2c. postage for our reply. 
Write today to 
The Sunset Guide Post 
460 Fourth St, 
San Francisco, California 


ASK THE SUNSET GUIDE POST 
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Hawalian 


Islands 


When you make that trip whether 
it’s partly for business or purely for 
pleasure you want to be comfortable. 
If you are once happily fitted with a 
place to call home while you are 
there, then you can really set about 
enjoying the luxurious beaches, 
magnificent drives and all the thou- 
sand and one sights which await 
the fortunate tourist to Hawaii. 

You can be comfortably, pleas- 
antly, happily located when you 
come to Hawaii. Three Hotels, all 
under the same careful manage- 
ment, are ready to make your stay 
easy, whether you prefer to be close 
to the shops, in the center of things, 
or a little further out from Honolulu 
at the Beach. 


The Alexander Young 
Hotel 


If you wish to stay within the city 
of Honolulu the Alexander Young 
Hotel is there to serve you. Occu- 
pying an entire block in the business 
center of the city, this hotel is con- 
ducted exclusively on the European 
plan with both an excellent cafe and 
a cafeteria in connection. An exten- 
sive roof garden and spacious lobby 
afford comfort and relaxation for 
guests. 


The Moana Hotel 


Perhaps you would rather be 
nearer the beach. The Moana 
Hotel is ideally placed on the famous 
beach at Waikiki. Only 314 miles 
from the city of Honolulu, reached 
by a broad smooth avenue and with 
the best of electric-car service it has 
grown to be the social center of the 
city. Operated on the American 
plan. 


The Seaside Hotel 


Another choice is offered you in 
the arrangement of the Seaside 
Hotel. A series of charming cot- 
tages grouped about an open-air 
dining room, afford those who wish 
it an opportunity for real outdoor 
life in the mildest of climates and 
with the maximum of modern con- 
veniences. The grounds cover ten 
acres, part of an ancient grove of 
cocoanut and date palms. Also 
operated on.the American plan. 


Courteous and immediate atten- 
tion is given to all requests for 
rates or information. Write, 
wire or wireless to 


Territorial Hotel 


Company 
Operating 
The Alexander Young, 


Moana and Seaside 
Hotels 


Honolulu -:- Hawaii 




















probe hits the spot as well on one side ot 
the ocean as on the other. 

Nor is the exhortation in his final 
chapter any less pat in the United States 
than in Great Britain. We can not resist 
quoting here. Says Mr. Montague: “There 
is no going back to heaven except through 
a certain purgatorial passage ... How, 
then, to do it? To get down to work, 
whoever else idles; ... to help any who 





need it; to take less from your world than | 


you give it—and to doit all, not in a mood 


of sentimental self-pity like some actor | 


mounting the stage in an empty theater 


and thinking what treasures the absent | 


audience has lost, but like a man at work 


in the mountains, as much alone and at | 


peace with his work of maintaining the 


| world as God was when he made it. 


Could a man arrive at a better plan for | 


remaking a nation or a world? 

We have quoted at fair length, but the 
material is worth it. 
without being too much a “‘war book” 
yet the greatest book about the war. 





The Power of 
the Far West 


(Continued from page 66) 


Possession of power is a good thing, but 
after all the factor that really counts is 
the use that is made of the power, be it 
political, intellectual or physical. If the 
superabundant energy of the West is used 
merely to make ween the production of 
even more things with which to burden 
humanity, if it resulted in.the establish- 
ment of huge grimy factories surrounded 
by endless rows of hovels, tenements and 
shacks, the West would be better off, 
would be healthier, cleaner, saner with- 
out this power. After all, the supreme aim 
of civilization should be not the multi- 
plication of things and possessions but the 
extension of leisure for contemplation, 
thought and self-improvement. Only 
when drudgery is reduced to a minimum 
can the human spirit expand and come 
into its own, become the dominant force 
in society. And in the reduction of human 
drudgery, in the extension of leisure no 
agency will be more effective than the 
hydroelectric current of which the Far 
West possesses an exceptionally large 
supply. Isn’t it reasonable to suppose 
that possession of this energy will help to 
develop in the Far West perhaps the high- 
est type of civilization the world has seen 
since the days of Aristotle and Socrates? 





Spear of 
Shadow Valley 


(Continued from page 7) 


shanked spurs. When they came to the 
creek below with a last desperate leap of 
six or eight feet that seemed almost to 
snap the horse’s slender leg bones, the ani- 
mal was bleeding, trembling and lathered 
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Free! 
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Here Are Gifts for 
the Whole Family! 


The SUNSET Gift Catalogue 
lists scores of useful articles 
that may be obtained by SUN- 
SET’S friends in return for 
their efforts. You do not need 
to be a subscriber, and your 
own subscription counts 
toward the valuable rewards 
offered in this catalogue. The 
rewards include 


Household utensils, elec- 
tric fixtures and appliances, 
silver, clocks, watches, 
leather goods, sewing novel- 
ties, tcols, toys, dolls, 
cutlery, silver—solid or 
plate—cameras, fountain 
pens, bicycles, coasters, etc., 
etc. 


RADIO SETS AND 
PARTS 

An interesting array. Boys, 
see the SUNSET catalogue 
before buying or building 


your radio set. Save your 
spare cash for other needs. 


Send for the SUNSET Cata- 
logue Today—you’ ll be sur- 
prised at the values you will 
find in it. 


Address 


Catalogue Department 
SUNSET MAGAZINE 


460 Fourth St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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with sweat. Without mercy his rider 
jerked his head, turned him up the grade 
on the road and put him to a hard lope. 

A mile brought them to the narrow 
throat of Shadow Valley, a place where 
the Pah-ute Creek and the road filled the 
rocky gap completely. This was the 
Mouth. Where it widened a trifle on the 
upper side Hassell checked the horse, dis- 
mounted and threw the reins down. The 
horse lowered his head and stood panting 
and shaking. But Hassell paid no atten- 
tion whatever. He took from his pocket 
a black twist of tobacco, worried off a 
large mouthful and sat on a rock. 

He waited five minutes, ten, twenty 
before Dickson Spear appeared. 

His horse started, but Hassell noted 
that he picked the animal up and held 
him without concern or violent recovery. 

“Hello!” Spear called casually. 

“Hello yourself!” 

“Tt’s a warm day.” 

“Tsatr’ 

“Tt seems so to me.” 

“Who asked you how it seemed to 
you?” 

For the first time Spear turned an in- 
quiring stare on his interlocutor. 





“Ordinary politeness seems to be one of | 


the things you don’t waste time on,” he 
observed evenly. ‘Nobody asked me how 
the day seemed to me. But I could tell 
you pretty easily how you seem to me.” 

“You’d better wait till you’re asked.” 

“T’ll use my own judgment about that.” 

“Who are you, anyhow?” 

“My name is Spear. And yours?” 

“You'll learn my name if you pester 
round enough,” the black-visaged man 
retorted. Spear noticed that he was giv- 
ing him a sudden closer appraisal—that a 
little start of surprise had registered on 
his face. He spuke as though he might be 
thinking of something else. “My name’s 
Hassell. That’s a likely looking black 
you’re riding.” 

“There’s going to be a poor chance to 
steal him,” Spear said, smiling a little. 

“What do you mean by that? I don’t 
want any of your hints.” 

“I’m not hinting—I’m stating a fact, 
my friend.” 

“Don’t run away with the idea that 
I’m your friend.” 

i ironically, if you know what 
that means.” 

“‘You’re pretty high and mighty, aren’t 
you?” The big man rose suddenly and 
took a step toward the rider. 

“What’s your business up here, if you 
don’t mind saying?” 

“T do mind.” 

“You planning to stay?” 

“T’m not making any plans yet.” 

“Where you from?” 

“Desperation, last.” 

Hassell’s face flushed and his black eyes 
narrowed to slits. 

“For two cents I’d jerk you off that 
horse and smash your talky mouth for 
you!” he cried. 

Very deliberately Dickson Spear 
reached into a vest pocket and took out a 
coin. 

“‘There’s a dime,” he said evenly, ‘‘and 
you can keep the change. You don’t 
want it? Well, you’ve been paid, Mr. 
Hassell, and any time you want to com- 
plete your contract just look me up.” 

Quite coolly, without looking back, he 
rode away. 
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A Hundred New Surprises 


In This Summer Trip 


By A SCHOOL TEACHER 


I?” friends ask me: for they 
know that I have traveled widely 
during my vacations. 

I reply—‘‘take one of those great 
trips to Southern California—if you 
think it’s warm in summer, you’re 
mistaken.” 

Records for forty-four years made 
by the U. S. Weather Bureau in a 
great central city in Southern Cali- 
fornia show average mean tempera- 
tures of 66 in June, 70 in July, 71 in 
August and 69 in September. Surely 
that is cool. And summer is the 
rainless season too, so if you go to 
Southern California for only two 
weeks you can count on two good 
weeks with nothing to interfere with 
plans. 

You have not seen your own 
United States until you make this 
trip. I went from Chicago through 
the great West—the picturesque In- 
dian Country—to Southern Califor- 
nia and from there back by way of 
San Francisco and the Northern 
Rockies, and that in itself is like a 
trip to Switzerland. 

But it is in the balmy sunshine of 
Southern California that you be- 
come entranced. 

The palm trees, the snow-capped 
mountains, the orange groves, the old 
missions, the desert, the ocean 


wi OW would you spend your 
summer this year if you were 


Southern California is the new 
gateway to Hawai 













beaches, the big hotels, the canyons, 
the enormous moving picture studios, 
and the wonderful sidetrips by 
trolley or automobile amaze you. 
4,000 miles of paved motor roads— 
think of it—and such places as they 
take you to! It is unlike anything 
you’ve ever seen even abroad, and I 
have been to England, France, Swit- 
zerland and Italv. There are a hun- 
dred new surprises in this enchanted 
land. 

I’s worth while if you have only 
two weeks. Change of scene—that’s 
the great value of a trip like this. 

I don’t care whether you are in- 
terested in education as I am or what 
your particular interest may be. If 
you want the summer vacation that 
will make a new man or woman of 
you, if you want your children to be 
better educated as to their great Uni- 
ted States, go to Southern California 
this summer. 

Going in summer saves money 
for there are special low round- 
trip fares on all transcontinental 
railroads, between May and 
October. 


Ask any railroad ticket agent or mail 
the coupon below. You'll have the best 
time of your life and you’ll never regret it, 
that I can promise you. 

You will find here fine hotels with rates, 
on the average, less than in most other 
sections , and in no other place will you find 
a wider range in accommodations. 


All Year Club 
of Southern California 


4d ee 





( Axvt-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, I 
| Dept. M1806, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. § 
« Los Angeles, California. | 
] Pleasefsend me full information about the «© 
# summer and year around vacation possibilities | 
| in Southern California - 
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Vacation 





Reduced 

Fare 
Round-Trip 
Tickets 

On Sale 

Daily 

April 27 

to 

September 30 


ASK FOR “OUTING 
RESORTS” BOOKLET 


Outings 


A Few Suggestions: 


San Francisco and Bay Region 
Pleasures of metropolis with enjoyment of auto 
trips through parks and surrounding territory. San 
Francisco is one of the most delightful summer 
resorts on the Pacific Coast. 


Santa Cruz and Capitola-by-the-Sea 
Seaside and City Hotels, Surf Bathing, Cliff Drive, 
Deep-Sea and Pier Fishing, Golf, Big Trees. Many 
Santa Cruz Mountain Resorts. 


Del Monte and Monterey 
Charming Hotel in Beautiful Gardens, Famous 
17-Mile Drive, Bathing, Salmon Fishing, Golf, 
Polo, Tennis. Picturesque and historic Monterey 
on its charming Bay 


Pacific Grove, Asilomar, Carmel-by-the- 
Sea and Carmel Highlands 


Delightful Family Resorts, Bathing Beaches, Sea 
Fishing, Marine Gardens viewed through glass- 
bottomed boats. Old Carmel Mission nearby 


Byron Hot Springs and 
Paso Robles Hot Springs 


Noted mineral waters with well-equipped baths, 
plunges, etc. Byron Hot Springs 2% hours, Paso 
Robles 6 hours from San Francisco. 

Comfortable hotels; good service; golf links, tennis, 
horseback riding, etc. 


Sonoma, Napa and Lake Counties 
Numerous vacation places and mineral springs 
reached through Vallejo and Calistoga; Clear Lake 
is center of Lake County region. 


Yosemite National Park 
A Glorious Realm of Waterfalls, Cliffs and Peaks; 
Excellent Hotels, Lodges and Camps; Fishing, 
Trail-Riding and Auto Trips, including Mariposa 
Big Trees and Hetch-Hetchy Valley. Also the Tioga 
auto tour Yosemite to Lake Tahoe. 


Lake Tahoe 
Most beautiful of our Sierra Lakes; noted for its 
Trout Fishing; many attractive Hotels and Resorts 
along shores and in vicinity. Daily 72-Mile 
Steamer Trip Around Lake. 


Sierra Resorts 
Attractive Outing quarters and Trout Fishing at 
Applegate, Dutch Flat, Towle, Cisco, Truckee, 
3oca and Floriston, Donner Lake and Indepen- 
dence Lake; also the “Bret Harte’’ country around 
Angels, via Oakdale. 


Shasta Resorts, Lassen Volcanic Nat’] Park 
Mountain Hotels and Cottages amid Crags and 
Pines. Trout Fishing in Sacramento River and 
tributary streams. Auto connections from Red 
Bluff or Chico to Chester for the Lassen country. 


Sequoia and Gen. Grant National Parks, 
Huntington Lake 


Well-equipped Lodges and Camps under stately 
Trees. River and Lake Fishing. Mountain climb- 
ing and trail-riding. 


Upper Klamath Lake and Crater Lake 
Excellent Trout Fishing; Comfortable quarters 
amid Forestsand Mountains. Auto from Medford, 
or launch and auto from Klamath Falls to Crater 
Lake Lodge on rim of lake. 


Los Angeles and its Beaches 
Noted tourist center. Ocean beaches and resorts 
within 30 minutes to an hour by Pacific Electric 
Ry. Santa Catalina Island three hours by steamer 
from San Pedro. 


Pasadena, Riverside, Redlands, San Ber- 


nardino Mts. 
Attractive cities in San Gabriel Valley, amid orange 
groves and orchards. Tourist hotels. Mountain 
resorts; Big and Little Bear Lakes, outdoor life, 
camping and fishing. 


For Fares and Train Service, Etc. 
Ask Any Southern Pacific Agent 
or write Chas. S. Fee, Pass. Traffic Mgr., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Boom Hassell ground his teeth. 
“He’s a dead ringer for Lou Derringer!” 
| he said half aloud. 


Il] 

OMETHING of the view Sandy 

Gough, an hour before, had passed 
without heeding burst on the newcomer 
as his big black carried him out of the 
Mouth and Shadow Valley lay spread be- 
fore him. Dickson Spear pulled up for a 
moment and sat looking out over the 
panorama with delight. 

This was what he had dreamed of- a 
smiling California mountain valley, high, 
well-watered, well-cropped, admirably 
laid out and intoxicating in its beaut 
The mountains hemmed it on three sides 
and closed in on the fourth, or lower side 
in rugged cliffs, piled one on another both 
right and left behind him. 

All this ages past. Nature had brought 
rich deposits down from higher lands and 
formed the floor of the valley; here the 
acorns and pine cones had been blown or 
carried by birds, and the whole hollow 
had been made a place of oaks and pines 
Finally man had come; the timber had 
been cut, the stumps pulled, the deep soi! 
cultivated, and now was heavy with 
growing things. He had left scattering 
oaks in the meadows and pastures, pines 
along the fence lines, and both, with other 
trees brought in perhaps, about the home 
place. Shadow Valley was more than « 
great ranch, it wasa park. A place to own 
and glory in, Dickson Spear thought. 

Its beauty and value and incomparable 
peace grew on him as he went forward, so 
that he marveled at the tales he had 
heard of it—tales of open warfare, ha- 
treds, feuds, bloodshed, loot and banditry. 
None of those tales seemed possible—ex- 
cept when he thought of the man, Boom 
Hassell, whom he had met at the Mouth: 
Spear’s jaw set. Shadow Valley would 
be worth fighting for, too! 

It was almost five o’clock and the 
shadow of the western range of mountains 
was overtaking him on his road as he 
turned at last into the ranch house lane. 
Alders and sycamores and shaking aspen, 
silvery and glittering i in the late sunlight, 


lined the way; in the distance the ram- 


bling old house, partly adobe, partly frame, 
took on a warm and mellow color as he 
looked at it. There were barns and out- 
houses aplenty; a string of dairy cattle of 
fine breed left a milking shed and went 
through a gate toward alfalfa with that 
contemplative abstraction milked cows 
display. Two fine colts came galloping 
to the lane fence, sniffing and whinnying, 
and ran back and forth, inquisitive about 
the new horse. Dogs barked—then came 
running out, leaping and showing teeth, 
but occasionally wagging tails as though 
not quite persuaded the new arrival was 
an enemy. 

Spear rode up to the superintendent’s 
ofiice—plainly signed—and swung off. A 
man was about to leave; he stopped at 
seeing a visitor and looked out at him 
with quick appraisal. 

“Mr. Bixby?” Spear asked. 

OV en 

“T have a letter for you.” 

“Oh, you have. Then what?” 

Spear laughed good humoredly. 

“T guess it’s up to you then,” he said 
He took from an inner pocket a letter 
which he handed to the superintendent. 
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While the latter rpped open the envelope 
ind glanced through the enclosure Spear 
tried to analyze the reader. A sensitive 
roud man, he decided, resentful of criti- 

cism or advice, a hard driver, but not a 
ader. He was tall, with a heavy trunk 
n spindling legs, smooth shaven, some- 
hing of a dandy in dress, and with a light 

complexion which the sun burned rather 

than tanned. An irresolute man, perhaps, 
but inclined to follow his own judgments 
sbstinately when he made them. 

Bixby glanced up. 

“T may as well tell you, Mr. Spear,” he 
said, shortly and a little impatiently, 
‘that I don’t like taking other people’s 
men on here.” 

“T think I can show you—” 

“Under the circumstances I have little 
option. You can start here in the office, 

straightening out the mess that ass Foster 

left—the bookkeeper, maybe they told 
you—and after that we'll see. Supper is 
it six. Ill see you then.” 

“Thank you.” 

The superintendent looked him over 
again, ignoring the amenity. 

“If you were sent in here to spy on me, 
or to understudy me for the job, we'll 
come to trouble together, Spear!” he said 
truculently. 

Spear smiled with unperturbed humor. 

“I’m neither a spy nor an understudy, 
3ixby!”” he said. “You lay out the work 
and I'll do it, and if I don’t satisfy you 
all you have to do is to give me my time. 
I hope that is clear.’ 

“It was clear before you spoke,” the 
superintendent said, and walked away. 


LE to his own resources Spear re- 
mounted, rode to the barns and dropped 
the reins to look for some one who could 
tell him where to stable. Inside the long 
stall aisle he heard a plaintive whistling; 
following the sound he saw the whistler. 

This was an extraordinarily short young 
man, not more than five feet in height, but 
with tremendous shoulders and great 
swinging hands that bent the fork handle 
as he tugged at an enormous bite of hay. 
He wore the most nondescript clothing 
ever mortal hitched to one body, and no 
piece seemed to have retained the fasten- 
ings originally put upon it. His torn and 
faded overalls hung precariously from one 
suspender, which was fastened in front 
with a nail. His shirt was sleeveless and 
collarless, and secured by an enormous 
horse-blanket safety-pin six inches long. 
Despite the warmth of the day he wore 
about his neck a tattered old muffler, on 
his head a moth-eaten coon-skin cap, on 
his feet outlandish brogans tied with 
coarse twine. As Spear came up un- 
noticed, this prodigy broke off his tune in 
the middle of a bar. 

With a mighty heave he raised to his 
shoulder a cock of hay four times his size 
and started to stagger into the aisle with 
it. From under his ragged load he caught 
sight of Spear’s feet and legs, probably; 
with the most ludicrous abandon he 
dropped his load backwards and straight- 
ened up, staring. 

“Well, say, now, mister!’ he exclaimed. 
“What the this and that do you mean 
scarin’ a fellow out of two years’ growth 
and a beard like that? Why, dad-rip your 
lungs, lights, livers and digestion anyhow, 
look what you made me do, now! What’s 
the matter of you? Aint the barn big 
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Fertile Soil 
and Bounteous Crops Await You 


ERE in the healthful Salt River Valley, are thousands of acres capable 
of producing bounteous crops, including field crops, vegetables, and 
such fruits as grapefruit, oranges, grapes, dates, olives and melons. 

These are choice farming lands, made possible by the great Roosevelt 
Dam. Controlled irrigation assures sufficient water at regular intervals— 
no droughts, no floods—crops all the year through. 

And with this water added to the already fertile soil, crops grow like 
magic—a veritable luxuriance of all growing things. It is ‘‘Roosevelt’s 


” 


dream come true. 


Prosperous Towns and Cities 

In the heart of this Valley lies Phoenix, a thriving city of 35,000 people, 
easily reached by the Southern Pacific or Santa Fe railroads. There are 
other prosperous cities in the Valley, all connected by fine roads. 

The best of schools, churches and civic organizations assure the new- 
comer of congenial surroundings in this splendid community, where the 
warm, dry climate makes strong bodies and clear minds. 

And unsurpassed mountain scenery along the famous Apache Trail high- 
way permits an endless variety of pleasant hours. 


Opportunities for Newcomers 
Plenty of fertile acreage awaits you. There is no greater opportunity 
for you to engage in profitable farming than is offered in this Valley. Good 
land and cosy country homes are available at moderate prices. You owe it 
to yourself and family to investigate thoroughly the exceptional possibilities 
of this Valley. Send the coupon for full details about better opportunities 
in this prosperous Valley. 


Salt RiverValley ~ 


'\ Irrigated by the Great Roosevelt Dam ~ 
‘ieee Arizonas All eat en Land 








° ° Satt RIVER VALLEY ARIZONA CLUB, 
Principal Crops Department 106, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
° Phoenix, Arizona. 

Grown in the Valley Gentlemen: Please send me detailed information about the fertile farm 
ing lands in the Salt River Valley, and the opportunities which are open to 

Alfalfa Corn newcomers. It is understood this incurs no obligation on my part whatever. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 
® 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT HELP WANTED 
ake Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the A Bird-Lover Wanted—Mr. Joseph H. 


M 
Vailey of the Sun.’ Locatedin the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. 
prices. Address Chamber uf Commerce, Los Gatos, 
California. 





**Water is Wealth’? In Stanislaus Couaty, 
«lfalfa , fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


PATENTS 








Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and description for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest references. Prompt attention. 
Reasonable terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 751 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Send for Free Booklet. 
Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 
624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Patents. 
references. 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 


Property at reasonable | 


Highest 


Dodson, nationally known ornithologist, makes the 
famous Dodson Bird Houses. Mr. Dodson would 
like to find some one who loves the birds to facilitate 
this work on the Pacific Coast. Must know the 
birds. Only small investment necessary. The 
work will be found intensely interesting, pleasant 
and profitable. Just write to Mr. Dodson stating 


your qualification. An agreeable working plan can 
then be drawn up. Joseph H. Dodson Inc. 803 
Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Illinois. 





Earn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses pald, 
as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guaranteed 
after 3 months’ spare time study or money refunded. 
Excellent opportunities. Write for Free Booklet 
G-70 Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fastest selling line, 
suits, made to me aeure—-eee.t 50—one price, all wool, 
Profits in advance. Biggest old reliable house. 
W. D. Smith Co., established 1895. Dept. 17. 
Chicago. 








BOOKS 





**Lights, Colors, Tones and Nature’s Finer 
Forces,’’ including, Vibrations, Electro etons, 
Odic-auras, Radio, Coldlights, Inventions; illus- 
trated; 270 pages: postpaid; $2.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Table contents free. E. S. Stevens 
Research Laboratory, 242 Powell St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 














pamphlet or road map. 
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The SUNSET Guide Post is growing rapidly in popularity. 


What is the SUNSET Tee Post? 


HE SUNSET Guide Post is, primarily, a service. 
It exists to tell SUNSET readers the facts 
they need to know when they plan to go anywhere. 


It is not a booklet, 


Letters are 


flooding us—naturally at this time of the year—asking -all sorts of 
questions, chiefly concerning vacation trips. 


Write us now for the information you need about your proposed vacation 
want to answer you promptly and in time for you to make plans. 


GUIDE POST DETAILS 





OWNERSHIP, 
THE ACT 


STATEMENT OF THE 
REQUIRED BY 


of SUNSET, 
State of California \s 2 
City and County of San Francisco 

Before me, 





OF CONGRESS OF 


published monthly at San Francisco, 





MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


ETC., 


California, for April 1, 1923. 


a Notary in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Charles H. Woolley, 


who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of Sunset, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and be slief, a true statement of the ownership, management 


(and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete. 


, of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 


required by the Act of August 24, 1912, e smbodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Re gulations, printed on the 


reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 


Publisher, SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
Editor, Charles K. Fiel 

Name of ) Managing Editor, W: ot oa V. Woehlke 
psa ss Manager, C. H. Woolley... 


2. That the owners are: 


(Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if 


Post Office Address— 
160 4th St., San Francisco, California, 
460 4th St., San Francisco, California, 
460 4th St., San Francisco, California, 
460 4th St., San Francisco, California. 


a corporation, give its name 


and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, INC 
Charles K. Field 

C. H. Woolley 

Walter V. Woehlke 

R. E. Anderson. . 

fe ee 

Graham Patterson. . 

Emerson Hough 


oo. 


» more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are 


» Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of March, 1923. 


Seal.) 


460 Fourth Street, 
460 Fourth Street, 
460 Fourth Street, 
460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

51 Vicksburg Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

220 W 42nd Street, New York City. 

Bible House, New York City 

Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, II. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 


(If there so state.) None. 
Charles H, Woolley, Business Manager. 


are none, 


FRANK HARVEY 


Notary Public in and for the City and County of San Francisco, 


State of California. 
(My commission expires June 20, 1923.) 





enough for you to stand in without getting 
in the way of a fellow with work to do?” 

Dickson Spear drew himself up. 

“Say, listen to me a minute, you sawed- 
off, shrunken-down, shriveled-up, third- 
class imitation of a degenerated hopvine- 
pole, you!” he shouted. “The next time 
you open your fishgill mouth to talk words 
to me you want to look behind you to find 
a soft place to light!) Why, rabbit-scratch 
your leather ears, if you weren’t half the 
size of a pint-cup of shandygaff I’d pick 
you up and throw you into the hay loft! 
Grab that measly little jag of wild oats 
there and get along the line with it, before 
I drop a hand on you and drive your head 
down so that you can peek out under your 
own chin! Hop it, now!” 

The tirade had flowed from his lips like 
a torrent over a mill-dam; the impression 
it made on the youth was remarkable. 
His mouth gaped, his eyes bulged, his 
cheeks grew red, and when Spear con- 
cluded he put out a great hand. 

“Say, brother,” he cried, beaming with 
delight, “I thought I was a cusser. I’ve 
heard cussers that held championships. 
I’ve read about cussers that beat the ever- 
lasting lop-sided world. But I want to say 
that for all-round, complete, double- 
jointed, rapid fire slinging, you take the 
cake, the frosting, the spoon it was stirred 
with and four-bits’ worth of candles to 
stick in the top! Put her there, brother— 
this is the proudest day of my life!” 

Spear laughed. They shook hands. 
They both laughed. They shook hands 
again. The little man began to murmur 
phrases of admiration. Spear ducked. 

“The contest is over for now,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘Where do I put up my horse?” 

“Listen, pard—you can put your horse 
in the super’s front parlor, if you want to. 
A man like you—here, sling him in this 
box-stall for now. Tomorrow I'll get me 
some gild and I’ll gild him a stall, with a 
silver star on the door and brussels carpet 
on the floor. Mister, you certainly can 
talk words!”’ 

“Thanks. You’re pretty fair yourself. 
What’s your name?” 

“Name? Call me Aker. Smiley Aker. 
That’s good enough.” 

Sess is with me, Smiley. My name is 
Spear.” 

“Pleased to meet you. Wait a shake— 
want you to meet my best pal, too.” 

He turned, put a crooked finger to his 
lips and blew a blast. For answer there 
came a sharp bark from outside, followed 
by a man’s hoarse voice raised in objurga- 
tion, then by a yelp of agony from a dog. 

“Ding their rotten hearts!”’ Smiley Aker 
cried, and Spear was amazed to see tears 
jump into his eyes. “The big stiffs! The 
dirty cowards! They’re abusin’ Ace High 
again. I wished I was a foot higher—” 

Another yelp, more shrill than before, 
set the little man afire. 

“T will!’ he cried through his teeth. 
“T’'ll kill somebody this time!” 

He turned, snatched up his pitchfork 
and ran. Spear followed him. Just beyond 
the door a group of cowmen and team- 
sters surrounded one who knelt on the 
ground, holding a little long-haired mon- 
grel dog between his knees. The dog was 
whimpering with pain. Spear could not 
see what was being done, but the sight 
made his blood boil. Little Smiley Aker, 
sobbing, shrieking to them, gasping for 
breath, was running toward the group 
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will his sharp-tined fork lowered. Spear 
caught the handle, gave it a twist, tore it 
from the little man’s hands and sent it 
whirling through the air. 

ne that!” he cried. He ran into the 
gro 

They fell back, amazed at the appari- 
tion. The man on the ground looked up. 
His open knife lay beside him, and into a 
bleeding cut on the dog’s tail he was about 
to pour turpentine from a small bottle. 
Spear kicked the bottle and it went aloft, 
spraying the bystanders liberally and— 
from the cries that arose—evidently 
scorching some eyeballs on its way. 

“Stand up, you poor sneak!” Spear 
cried, snatching the little dog clear and 
passing it to Smiley Aker. “Stand up 
and apologize to the boy or ti ake the worst 
licking you’ve ever had.” 

he man on the ground rose slowly, 
rubbing a hand which Spear had kicked. 
He was tall, ungainly, red-headed, shifty- 
eyed. It was immediately apparent that 
he did not want to take any sort of licking. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean no harm,” he 
whined. “I didn’t hurt the cur any.” 

“Ts that good enough, Smiley?” Spear 
asked over his shoulder without turning 
away from the red-haired man. 

“Make him promise to leave the dog 
alone, Mr. Spear.” 

“You hear that?” 

“Yes,”—in a surly tone. 

“Will you do it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. What business is 
it of your’n?” 

“Will you do it?” 

“Ves” 

“All right. That’s all.” 

Spear stood fast—made the coward 
back away. The others in the crowd 
scattered. Only two or three seemed 
friendly. 

Smiley Aker came up, his face working 
and smeared with traces of his tears. 

“Oh, say, Mr. Spear,” he said, “I wisht 
I could do something for you for doing 
that for me and Ace High! But I don’t 
guess I can. Dod-rot the ding-busted 
luck, anyhow, I’m too all-fired little and 
no-account to do anything, but, listen—” 

“Let it go, Smiley. Put some axle 
grease on the pup’s tail, and he’ll be all 
right. I don’t think that fellow will 
bother him again.” 

“T’Il come back in a little while—or see 
you after supper. I got something I'd 
like to give you—" 

e’ll see. 

The youth, who had the shoulders and 
arms of a man, the heart of a woman and 
the brain of a child, hurried away. One 
of the men who had looked approvingly 
at the humiliating of the bully stepped up 
to Spear. 

“You goin’ to stay here, neighbor?” he 
asked in a friendly tone. 

“T think so. Why?” 

“Well, all I mean is you did a pretty job 
this evenin’, and made a awful good en- 
emy at the same time. Ever heard of 
Boom Hassell? Have, eh? Well, that 
big bully you just sent on his way is a side- 
kicker of Boom’s. He does the thinkin’ 
and Hassell does the gun-fightin’. I lay 
you'll hear about this performance again, 
maybe. But you’re a man, I'll say that 
for you!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Feainsht p Fare- 


P ROUND 
TRIP 


[* you are one of the thousands who are dreaming of a 
| ph to the Orient, go this summer. Japan is gorgeous 
when the days at home are most uncomfortable. China, 
alive with mystic grandeur, will show you all its splendor. 





And when you go, sail over the ‘‘Sunshine Belt’’ on one 
of the famous ‘‘President’’ ships operated by the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company. A day’s stop is made at Hono- 
lulu. Every 12 days one of the ships sail from San Francisco. 
Oriental ports ‘of call are Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. 

The round trip to Yokohama includ- 
ing 26 days at sea costs only $600. The early sailings are: 
President Taft . . June 28 
President Cleveland July 12 
President Pierce . July 26 
President Wilson . Aug. 9 
President Lincoln. Aug. 25 


Send the coupon below now for full information. 


The cost is low. 


eee BLANK 
; ; . Shipping Board 
Information Division” PM 193A Washington, D.C. 
Please send without obligation the literature described above. I am 
considering atrip to The Orient [], to Europe [],to South America 
CO). 1 would travel ist ‘class (J, 2d, 34 0. 
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For information in regard to sailings and accommodations address 
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New York City 
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YOSEMITE 


cAll year ‘round 
National Park! 


—In California— 


Every month in the year, Yosemite Nat onal 
Park, in California, extends its welcome to all 
travelers, to enjoy the exceptional beauty and 
majesty of its world famous natural wonders,— 
its motor tours, trail riding, summer and winter 
recreations, and mountain climbing. 


The new “Y T S” Tour, 156 miles by rail and 
240 miles by motor car, offers a special attrac- 
tion this year, between June 1 and Octobe 1, 
a all main points of interest, including 

Merced River Canyon, Yosemite V‘ ulley, Hetch 
Hetchy poy Rg eng P int, Maripcsa 
Grove cf 600 Big Trees, Wawona Point, and 
(after June 15) Glacier Point and Overhanging 
Rock, at a cost of $35.00 for round trip trans- 
portation from Merced, California, where all 
main line railroad tickets permit free stopovers. 


See Yosemite this year. Write today for free 
Illustrated Descriptive Folder. Address 


Yosemite National Park Co. 


Dept. S Yosemite, Calif. 





Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and te all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office hefor 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnoek Ridg., San Franeiseo 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, 14 South Building 
‘ Cleveland, Hippodrome Kuilding 
New York Cineinnati 
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to 


Sacramento 





Observation Parlor Cars 
Dining Car 


FAST TRAINS 
SanFrancisco-SacramentoR.R. 

















Fourth and 
Main Streets 






The quiet luxury, good 
taste and willingness of 
service appeal to 
people of refinement. 


“Where the Spirit of True Hospitality Prevails” 


BOGGS HOTEL COMPANY 
ROSS N. BOGGS, Pres. and Mgr. 








Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles | 
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Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be peel tn letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address allcommunications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 














Q. I am contemplating making a lei- 
| surely trip throughout the Far West in 
| my Ford and would greatly appreciate 
| any advice, especially as to route, road 
and camping data. Will take a camping 
outfit along and expect to leave here in 
May and travel through Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and California. I 
want to go through good farming districts 
as much as possible as I am anxious to 
locate on a desirable small farm in the 
West. My idea is to go into diversified 
farming, specializing in chickens, seed 


| Hunting Cheap Land by Motor 
| 








| 
J 


raising or forage crops. 
the all-stock or grain farming nor do I 
wish to get into the market gardening 
business. I find it extremely difficult to 
know exactly where to go or where to 
stop and trust that you can help me in 
making out an itinerary. Are there any 
localities where land is reasonably cheap, 
or where there are good homestead, state 
or Indian lands, where variation in tem- 
perature is not as great as it is here, and 
where there are streams or lakes and 
trees? Have been interested in the ir- 
rigation projects throughout the West 
and wonder if there are any new lands to 
be opened for filing. 
—J. E. M., Minor, No. Dax. 


A. We would suggest that you drive 
from Minot to Williston, thence up the 
valley of the Yellowstone to Miles City, 
following the Yellowstone Trail to Billings, 
Butte, Missoula, thence across the Bitter 
Roots to Spokane. From Spokane we 
would suggest you drive south to Walla 
Walla, thence through the Yakima Val- 
ley, cross over to Ellensburg and go over 
the Cascades to Seattle. From Seattle 
follow the Pacific Highway, via Portland, 
through the Willamette, the Umpqua 
and the Rogue River valleys into Cali- 
fornia. No special difficulty will be en- 
countered anywhere and most of the 
towns have free auto camps. 

So far as climate is concerned, you will 
have to go west of the Rockies before you 
strike the milder winters and you will 
have to cross the Cascades to the Coast 
if you want a climate with a minimum of 
snow and ice in winter. It would be worth 
your while to stop over in the vicinity of 
Spokane, spend a few days in the Y akima 
Valley and in the vicinity of Seattle and 
Tacoma, paying a visit to the berry farms 
in the Puyallup Valley. 

The entire Willamette Valley will 
answer your requirements so far as climate 
is concerned and you will find almost ideal 
conditions with mild winters and fairly 
green summers in the Umpqua Valley 
round Roseburg and in the Rogue River 
Valley in the vicinity of Grant’s Pass and 
Medford. 

As you come over into California you 
will find that it will be difficult to discover 
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Why You Should 


Ask Mr. Foster 


Because Mr. Foster has built up a 
great Travel Service organization 
which you can make use of freely 
without charge or fee and without 
incurring any obligation of any sort. 
THE Ask Mr. Foster INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE is supported by the 
department stores, hotels and banks 
in which Ask Mr. Foster INFOR- 
MATION offices are maintained, and 
also by transportation lines, hotels 
and resorts and travel interests every- 
where, for the purpose of promoting 
travel and to aid those who do travel. 
Mr. Foster accepts no fees, nor does 
he accept commissions from hotels 
which he recommends. The service 
is unbiased as well as free. 

Mr. Foster’s representatives are 
traveling continually, securing relia- 
ble information. At Mr. Foster’s 
office you can procure travel litera- 
ture of the world and also definite 
and reliable information not only 
about hotels, routes and resorts any- 
where, but also concerning other 
travel and recreation matters. 

Mr. Foster will supply up-to-date 
information about camps for girls or 
boys or adults in New England, Can- 
ada, the Rocky Mountains or the Pa- 
cific Coast or near at home, about real 
ranches where life in the open can be 
thoroughly enjoyed, about horseback 
trips through the National Parks and 
elsewhere, and of personally con- 
ducted walking trips, of pack trips 
in Wyoming and New Mexico, of 
quiet ‘‘Lodges’’ and little known rest- 
ing places, of motor tours in America, 
Europe and Africa, of tours around 

‘the world, of schools anywhere, of 
out-door schools in Florida, in Cali- 
fornia, in New Mexico—and to meet 
your need. 

Mr. Foster will help plan your trip, 
he will purchase your ticket, secure 
your reservations on trains or ships, 
and in hotels. He will aid you in 
securing accident or personal-effects 
insurance and Travelers Cheques— 
he will give you cards of introduction 
which will secure for you special at- 
tention and he will make no charge, 
accept no fee nor will his service obli- 
gate you to anybody in any way. 
You are cordially invited to 


Ask Mr. Foster 


46 Ask Mr. Foster offices in large 
cities and resorts. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


130 W. 42nd St., New York City 
327 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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land on the streams that run the year 
round, while lakes are not to be had 
and trees are scarce. 

[n all the districts mentioned, no de- 
sirable homestead, state or Indian land 
is to be had, land prices are rather high, 
but social conditions are extremely good, 
roads are highly improved, the schools are 
excellent and in most districts marketing 
organizations for the specialized products 
have been established. Because of all 
these advantages of course land is not 
cheap, but you must remember that a 
very much smaller acreage of irrigated 
land with a longer growing season will 
turn out specialized products of a value 
which is very high compared with the 
output of a Dakota farm. 

The only homestead land we know of 
which will be open to entry some time in 
the future is in southern Idaho under the 
enlarged Minidoka Project. But con- 
struction of the American Falls dam has 
not started, Congress has not appro- 
priated the necessary funds to begin the 
work and it may be five or six years be- 
fore the Reclamation Service will throw 
this land open for entry. You can rely 
upon it that there will be fifty applicants 
for every parcel of land that will be avail- 
able. 

It might be worth your while to drive 
from Livingston into the Yellowstone, out 
through the west entrance and traverse 
southern Idaho, swinging north by way of 
Boise to Walla Walla instead of going 
through western Montana; or you could 
return from Los Angeles via the Arrow- 
head Trail to Salt Lake City, thence into 
southern Idaho and back through the 
Yellowstone Park. 

In all probability you will discover that 
it will pay better to acquire good privately 
owned farm land near a good market in 
a well-developed locality than to go far 
from transportation, schools and market- 
ing facilities into an isolated district con- 
taining very cheap land. 

After you have found a locality that 
suits your purposes, we would suggest 
that you lease or work for wages for 
a while, familiarizing yourself with local 
conditions, drawbacks and opportunities. 
At the end of six months or a year you 
will be in far better position to buy wisely 
and cheaply than you will be during the 
first three months. 


More About Land Clearing 


So many letters have been forwarded 
to me that I would like to explain a little 
further regarding “Cheap Land in the 
limber” as per my letter in the April 
Service Bureau. 


Many communications have asked how | 
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such good land could be bought for $10 | 


an acre, either now or four years ago, and 
with $50 worth of timber on same per 
acre. It is because in this day and age 
people do not like to be away from a 
picture show, ice cream parlors and the 
State Highways... They do not like really 


to work on a pioneering proposition. As | 


the editor of the Service Bureau stated, 
it takes grit, strength, and endurance. 
But the land is here, room for all, our 
little colony would like more’neighbors, but 
the clearing and development of timber 
land always goes ahead very slowly. 
Venado is a Star Route Postoffice, eleven | 
miles west of Healdsburg, Sonoma county, | 


California.—S. B., VENADo, Cat. 
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Discovery of. 
San Francisco Bay by Portola 


Portola, commanding an overland expedition in search 
of the much heralded harbor of Monterey, discovered 
San Francisco Bay, November 5, 1769. It was named 
in honor of St. Francis, the patron saint of the Fran- 
ciscan fathers. 


San Francisco, one of the most historically interesting 
of American cities, is the birth-place of the Bank of 
Italy, the nation’s chief exponent of statewide banking. 


Bank of Italy 


67 Banking Offices in 45 
California cities 


Resources over $250,000,000 Savings ~Commercial~Trust 
ead Office ~ San Francisco 
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Amazing and Supreme Life 


and Health Absolutely FREE 


The Newest, Surest and Easiest Way to 
Perfection and Supremacy 


A Novel, Original, 


Marvelous Method of Regeneration 


Unique, Startling, Sensational and 


A Revolutionary, Natural and Ultimate Law that Requires 
No Change in Your Habits, Morals, Religion, 


Faith, Ways, Attitudes or Beliefs. 


Re- 


quires No Charms, Images, Symbols, 
Phrases or Action of Any Kind 


By JUNGARY RUSS 


HIS extraordinary and Universal Law 
does not require you to buy anything, 
or to actively do anything or give up 
anything. It requires no exercise, nor 
time, nor conscious deep breathing—no 
stretching, dieting, drugs nor medicines. 

This natural and supreme Law—the 
Swoboda Natural. Law of Supreme Life 
and Health—must not be confounded with 
hypnotism, auto-suggestion, psychology, 
spiritual science, psychic science, mental 
science, nor with electricity, osteopathy or 
any other method—mental or physical— 
ever devised in the past. 

No self-hypnotizing phrases or formulas 
to repeat—no yielding, no recession, no giv- 
ing up of anything, nothing to study, noth- 
ing to actively practice, no lessons to read, 
no books to buy, nothing to memorize, no 
self-deception—nothing but truth—reality 
—Natural Law. 


A Marvelous, Mystifying Power 
of Nature Absolutely Free 


Perfect health cures every known and conceivable 
discase. This natural law is guaranteed to give per- 
fect health. 


Death Eliminates the “Unfit’’ 
to Live 


Thousands of human beings die of various so-called 
diseases, but, all of these die of but one disease—un- 
fitness to live. 


Regardless of What Be Your 
Ailment, It is But the Effect of 
Unfitness to live—Deficient 
Power of Life and Health 


There are twenty-five thousand quadrillions of 
units—living beings—in each human body. The 
Swoboda Natural Law of Supreme Life and Health, 
when used, makes every one of these units more 
highly alive, more vital, more powerful, more efficient 
and thus, more able to render the highest type of ser- 
vice unto self, as well as unto the entire organism. 
Each human being is only as alive as these units are 
alive, no more—no less. 

The Swoboda Natural Law of Supreme Life and 
Health is pleasant and agreeable. Through it, you 
positively put yourself in harmony with the forces 
of Life and thus, you cause them to cure for you, 
heal for you, work for you, function for you and 
manifest power and supremacy for you. It makes 
the Creative Principle of life your servant and you 
the Master of your health, life ,;conditions and destiny. 

Through this Natural Law of Supreme Life and 
Health, anyone can rid self permanently, of nervous- 
ness, weakness, congestion, indigestion, rheumatism, 
constipation, tuberculosis, catarrh, nervous exhaus- 
tion and every weakness of male and female. 

This Natural Law of Supreme Life and Health 
gives immunity from every disease of the inferior 
life—colds, tuberculosis, pneumonia, nervous pros- 
tration, autointoxication, biliousness, sour stomach, 
acidity, asthma, malnutrition, anemia, sleeplessness, 
morbidness and impotency. 

The Swoboda Natural Law of Supreme Life and 


Health produces new and superior arteries, new and 
superior veins, new and superior heart, new and 
superior lungs, new and superior glands, new and 
superior organs, new and superior cells, and a new 
and superior organism and powers of every kind. 

This Swoboda Natural Law of Supreme Life and 
Health contains no disadvantages—it has no draw- 
backs. Remember it requires no time, no exercise, 
no dieting, no drugging, no believing, no changing 
—nothing but advantages and gratification through 
and through. It superiorizes health and life—the 
results are immediate—anyone can use it. 

I prophesy that the Swoboda Natural Law of 
Supreme Life and Health will drive every disease 
weakness and delusion entirely from the human race. 

I am positive it is destined to banish weakness 
and delusion from the human race by making supreme 
health and supreme reality inevitable. 

(hrough the Swoboda Natural Law of Supreme 
Life and Health, anyone may have the health and 
vitality of a lion or a tiger, without the inconvenience 
of being a wild animal, compelled to live in a wild 
state of Nature, with all of the inconveniences—the 
natural law that keeps a lion and a tiger vital and 
well is now yours, free, to use. 

Tigers and lions living in a wild state of Nature 
do not look out for their health—this natural law 
looks out for their health. They do not run from 
one doctor to another or take pills and powders and 
try out remedies. They put the ret for 
their health on this natural law—you may do the 
same through this Swoboda Natural Law of Supreme 
Life and Health. 

It is no longer necessary for anyone to spend money 
for treatments and doctors and drugs and dieting and 
books and systems and lessons and cures and pills 
and devices, because perfect and supreme health 
and life are absolutely free through the Swoboda 
Natural Law of Supreme Life and Health. 

Why be weak, why be ill, why be fat, why be thin, 
when you may, absolutely free, become in every way, 
perfect and supreme through the Swoboda Natural 
Law of Supreme Life and Health? 

The Swoboda Natural Law of Supreme Life 
and Health yields amazing nerve force, amazing 
energy, amazing vitality and extraordinary power of 
every character of mind and dy—a new and 
superior life. 

Through the Swoboda Natural Law of Supreme 
Life and Health, you may have all of the benefits of 
exercise, without exercise or its disadvantages; all of 
benefits of conscious deep breathing with none of the 
disadvantages; the full and complete benefit of every 
vitamine and organic iron without drugs or dieting; 
all of the benefits of medicine and drugs with none 
of the disadvantages of medicine and drugs; all of 
the benefits of auto-suggestion hypnotism and psy- 
chology, without the disadvantages of auto-sugges- 
tion, hypnotism and psychology; all of the benefits 
of dieting and every other kind of treatment, device 
or assistance, with none of the disadvantages. 

The Swoboda Natural Law of Supreme Life 
and Health will banish high blood pressure, harden- 
ing of the arteries, ‘‘old age,’’ nerve-exhaustion and 
tuberculosis from the human race. 

Perfect health prevents all diseases of an infectious 
and contagious character—all of the diseases that 
thrive in inferior organisms. Every disease fails 
when it attacks an organism fully fortified by the 
Natural Law of Supreme Life and Health. 

The Swoboda Natural Law of Supreme Life and 
Health can so energize, vitalize and vivify every one 
of the twenty-five thousand quadrillions of living 
beings or units in your body, as to make ill health 
absolutely impossible, and, at the same time, giving 
you a new meaning for life, health, power and grati- 
fication. 


There exists in every living being or thing, a 


ed ae 


creative, curative, healing, thinking, knowing and 
acting Force. This force acts only in terms of re- 
actions. The Swoboda Natural Law of Supreme Life 
and Health arouses within it, the highest type of 
reactions—all of this without waste of time or any 
active effort or exercise of any character. 

Swoboda has discovered this Natural Law which 
energizes, vitalizes and enlivens every one of the 
living units in the human body. Through the Law, 
you actually harness the creative and living power 
of the creative force of life. You attain results ac- 
cordingly as you demand. 

Swoboda has discovered that every quality and 
power and process and function of mind and body 
arises out of, and springs from, one source. Swo- 
boda has discovered the Law through which this 

‘source’ is harnessed and capitalized without effort. 
Swoboda offers this Secret to you absolutely free. 
There are no ‘“‘conditions’’ or ‘“‘strings’’ attached 
to this offer. 

The Swoboda Natural Law of Supreme Life 
and Health is most marvelous, most simple, most 
subtle, and most powerful. It is the Law of creative 
power. 

Remember there is nothing to buy, nothing active 
to do, nothing to study, nothing to believe, no 
time to waste, no habits to give up, nothing to lose— 
there is no mystery—it is merely a natural Law. 

If you are not enjoying life to the full—if you are 
in any way handicapped—if you are not in possession 
of all of the powers of mind and body in the highest 
degree, you owe it to yourself to at once procure for 
yourself, free of charge, the Swoboda Natural Law 
of Supreme Life and Health. 

Remember that demonstration and results are 
immediate. 

If you wish to feel newly alive, newly vital, newly 
ambitious, newly and supremely well, send your 
name to Swoboda today. Swoboda may not always 
be in a position to give free, to Humanity this Law 
of supreme life and health. 

The Swoboda Natural Law of Supreme Life 
and Health creates perfect health just as heat con- 
verts rigid ice into yielding water. 

It is a perfectly natural phenomenon—demon- 
strably true, yet so marvelously simple, as to be al- 
most unbelievable. 

It transforms the gloom of disease into the bloom 
of health, as the rays of the spring sun transform 
the dead soil into a “‘sea’’ of luxuriant vegetation. 
It is destined to revolutionize human health and 
happiness—Humanity. 

Any one—male or female—above fifteen years of 
age is eligible to receive this marvelous secret, ab- 
solutely free. 

Publisher's Note:-—When you receive the Swoboda 
Natural Law of Supreme Life and Health, it will be 
the Principle itself—not merely information about it 
or how to ultimately get it—vyou will possess it—there 
is nothing for you to buy. Are you fit or unfit to live? 
Test yourself by this Natural Law of Supreme Life 
and Health. Swoboda has priceless secrets for every 
human being who wishes to be happier, healthier, more 
vital and more successful 1 in anew degree. 


Alois P. Swoboda, 1141 Berkeley y Bldg. 
21 West 44th Street, New York City 


I am ready to receive free, the Swoboda Natural 


_ Law of Supreme Life and Health. 


To help cover cost of publishing and mailing, I en- 
close postage. (Not more than ten cents, please). 


My age is..... 
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